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THE WAY OF THE WORLD. 



CHAPTER I. 

" See'st not that all despise and torn from me ?" 
** Yes ! and therefore must not I !" 

The Devil's Dueat, — Douglas Jerrold. 

I HAVE said nothing of Warren*s share in 
our domestic tribulations, for the simple rea- 
son that he was not present at the time. He 
was in Cornwall, where he often went now, 
as he had a share in some mines in that dis- 
trict. Harry had said that Warren would not 
be sorry to hear of his mischance, and I per- 
fectly agreed with him. The day that he 
came back, I informed him that Harry was in 
Whorlton ; I explained the reason of his re- 
turn home very reservedly, watching narrowly, 
meanwhile, to see the effect of my communi- 
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2 THE WAY 

cations. Warren listened with perfect gravity, 
and preserved a dead silence till I had finished. 
He expressed great sorrow and strong surprise, 
declaring that be had always understood that 
Harry was getting on so well at college. 
Whence he derived his information, I do not 
know; for I am certain no one but himself had 
ever heard a word of this prosperity. But I was 
not inclined Id cavil at trifles ; Warren was so 
unexpectedly charitable and magnanimous, 1 
felt almost remorseful at having judged him 
so harshly. He talked of the allowance that 
must be made for youthful follies, as if he was 
sixty himself, as indeed I think he was ; spoke 
very warmly of Harry, and regretted that they 
were not on such good terms as he could have 
wished. I assured my cousin that Harry was 
quite as ready as he was to forget old griev- 
ances : — it was rather a rash promise to make, 
but I was determined that, in this particular, 
at least, Harry should yield his own will to 
mine. Warren offered to visit him, and on 
hearing of his pkice of abode, immediately 
suggested that Harry should remove to his 
lodgings. He had a spare room, which was 
never occupied, and not intending to be much 
in Whorlton for some time himself, Harry 
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would be as independent as if he were in a 
house of his own. Of this obliging offer, I 
also determined that Harry should avail him- 
self. I had lately found my visits to him ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable ; I was beginning to be 
known in the street, and with the love of ro- 
mantic mystery peculiar to the lower classes, 
my frequent appearances were attributed to 
causes of a sentimental nature, and were hailed 
with due interest accordingly. I thanked War- 
ren sincerely, only making this proviso, that 
should Harry fall back into any evil courses, 
Warren was to tell me, and not uncle Rupert, 
who had already suffered more than sufficient 
annoyance on the subject. Warren agreed 
quite willingly, but did his best to reassure 
me with the hope that my brother's promised 
reform would be lasting. On the whole, I was 
very much satisfied with our colloquy. War- 
ren had dropped the tone of gallantry and in- 
sinuated compliments, as well as the affectation 
of injured virtue, which had marked his con- 
versation with me lately ; he did not even hint 
that it was for my sake he intended to do all 
I wished. If Justice and Humanity had been 
the ruling motives of his whole life, he could 
not have manifested more disinterested excel- 
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4 THB WAY 

lence than he did now. I confess I was rather 
surprised, when I learnt from my uncle a few 
minutes afterwards, that he had already fore- 
stalled the information which I had given 
Warren ; why my cousin had not told me so 
at once, instead of listening to me with such 
pretended astonishment, I was quite unable to 
divine. 

Harry was evidently getting tired of the dis- 
comforts of Dover Street, and it was not difficult 
to persuade him to remove to more commodious 
lodgings ; Warren's rooms were very comfort- 
able, respectably though not fashionably situ- 
ated, moderate in size, neatly furnished, without 
being luxurious ; in fact, they were the very 
counterpart of himself, which is not unfre- 
quently the case, I think, with men's houses 
and furniture. For a few weeks, everything 
went on as smoothly as could be wished. 
Harry was studying diligently in his new 
rooms ; I went nearly every day to see him, 
and found him very hopeful, and in buoyant 
spirits. Dr. George went once or twice, then 
he discontinued his visits. The rooms were 
Warren's after all, and I learnt froui Harry 
that fierce words had passed between the two 
men one day when they met. From what I 
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could gather out of Harry*8 very reserved 
statement, I guessed that my cousin had be- 
haved with the insolent violence he usually 
adopted when angry. George was a " brick/' 
Harry said, and he wondered that he had not 
pitched Warren out of the window. 

Then came a break in my walks to Whorlton. 
I was caught in a heavy snow storm one day, 
and got thoroughly wet. I was too far from 
home to turn back, so I paid my usual visit 
to Harry, and dried my clothes as well as I 
could by his fire. I took a severe cold in con- 
sequence, which kept me a prisoner in the 
house for some weeks. I deplored my confine- 
ment more on Harry's account than on my 
own ; my uncle had never seen him yet, and 
I could not ask him to visit me at Hirst Hall. 
He wrote to me constantly, but his letters 
were as short and unsatisfactory as ever ; I 
even thought that I could discern traces of his 
old reckless, despondent mood. Dr. George was 
unusually grave and reticent when I spoke of 
Harry now ; and I did not like to ask him to 
visit my brother at Warren's house, after the 
quarrel which had taken place between them. 
I saw very little of Dr. George at all ; I hardly 
required medical care; and about this time 
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a malignant fever broke out in the village, and 
in answer to my inquiries why he never came 
to spend the evening with us, my uncle told 
me that as I was not well, and therefore pe- 
culiarly liable to infection, the doctor had 
thought best to discontinue his visits. 

I was very lonely, and oppressed with 
a thousand causes of anxiety. It would 
hardly have been natural, considering the 
countless proofs I had received of Dr. 
George's friendship, if I had not been 
uneasy about his personal safety. I knew 
that my uncle was anxious about his friend. 
He was, he told me, harassed and worn out 
with overwork, and he could get no assistant 
in whom he could place confidence at so short 
a notice. For nights together, my uncle told 
me, he never lay down ; the panic in the place 
was so great that the healthy gave as much 
trouble as the sick ; on the slightest symptom 
of illness, and often from no cause at all but 
the prostration of terror, the people fancied 
that they had been seized with the fever, and 
every day added to the real or fancied patients. 
From all sides I heard the lavish praises of 
Dr. George, of his untiring zeal, of his patient 
forbearance, of his active and sympathizing 
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kindness. Warren's was the only dissentient 
voice. Warren was not a generous enemy, 
and he could see nothing in Dr. George's con- 
duct but the obligatory performance of duties. 
I believe, if Warren hated any mortal man 
with the whole unbridled hatred of his heart, 
that man was Dr. Greorge, I was angry at 
his ill-natured depreciation, and I did not 
scruple to tell my cousin that he was jealous 
of the doctor's popalarity. and my wrath being 
further excited by his reply to this taunt, I 
reminded him of the very unfavourable esti- 
mation in which he himself was held by the 
colliery people, and kindly recommended him 
to take Dr. George as his example for the 
guidance of his future life. Warren was quite 
as grateful for this disinterested advice as I 
had expected him to be. He did not say 
much, but he left me with a few meaning 
words, and with a look which I knew augured 
evil ; he would " remind me of my words some 
day," he added, in conclusion. 

I was sorry for what I had said. Dr. George 
did not lose much by the want of Warren's 
good opinion ; there was no occasion for me to 
espouse his cause unasked, and I was obliged 
to confess that my quarrel with my cousin had 
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been entirely unprovoked by bim. Then I 
knew that he never forgave, and when I re* 
membered his present position with respect to 
Harry, my heart sank within me. My eager* 
ness to see my brother became quite ungovern- 
able ; I wished, moreover, to bring about a 
reconciliation between him and his guardian ; 
at last I ventured to ask uncle Rupert if 
he would not allow Harry to come to Hirst 
Hall, and I begged him to assure him of his 
forgiveness in person. 

" Never mention your brother's name to me 
again!" was the stern, angry reply; " Tve 
washed my hands of him entirely.'' 

" Why ?'' I asked, with a dreadful/oreboding 
at my heart. 

" Because he's a scoundrel and a liar," my 
uncle returned, fiercely ; " there, let the subject 
drop ; I want to hear nothing more about him." 

" But I must speak," I replied ; " with all 
his faults, Harry is as true as truth itself; 
some one has been calumniating him to you, 
and I think I know who it is ; what has 
Warren been saying about him ?" 

" It makes little matter what Warren has 
said, or left unsaid ; what motive has he to 
injure your precious brother ?*' 
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" He has a motive, I know that very well. 
I don't believe a word that he said/' 

''As you please; a flat denial of positive 
proof does not serve much. Did your brother 
not swear on his honour to Dr. George that he 
had given in every farthing of his debts ?" 

" Surely there were no more ?" I exclaimed, 
with sickening despair, as I remembered Dr. 
George's misgivings and my own unjust re- 
proaches. 

" He confessed to exactly half of what he 
owed," my uncle answered, in a tone of quiet, 
concentrated indignation ; " and if you wish to 
know the worthy means that he has taken to 
redeem his credit, he has spent night after 
night in gambling — a crime beyond all others 
unpardonable in my eyes." 

I felt as if I had got a heavy blow ; for a 
moment I was stunned ; then, by a violent 
effort, I regained a certain degree of compo- 
sure. 1 think my uncle noticed ray emotion ; 
he placed a chair beside me, and said, in a 
milder voice : — 

" I would have spared you this if I could ; 
sooner or later, however, you must have known 
it. 

" Oh ! if I had only known before !" I ex- 
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claimed, in bitter agony. " Warren told you, 
I suppose?" 

" Warren did tell me — and he only did his 
duty. How long would you have wished such 
conduct to go on? What do you suppose 
would have been the end of it ?" 

" God only knows what the end will be, as 
it is. What shall I do ?" 

" Leave him to himself — he's past all hope." 

"No one is past hope, while time is left for 
him to repent," I said. " I don't wish to 
exculpate Harry ; he has done very wrong ; 
but he is not so bad as Warren represents 
him ; he is not half so bad as Warren himself," 
I continued, with kindling anger, ** false and 
cold-hearted as he is. Harry is kind and gene- 
rous, all his impulses are for good. Does Dr. 
George," I asked, with a sudden thought, 
" think so very ill of him ?" 

" Dr. George is prejudiced." 

" Is Warren not ? Warren is blinded by 
passion and hatred. Dr. George may be slow 
to condemn, but his judgment is strong ; you 
always relied on it till now." 

" Where you are concerned, Alice, George 
is not master of his own feelings," my uncle 
replied, gravely. 

" Indeed, you are mistaken T* I urged, vehe- 
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mently ; " Dr. George has been very kind to 
me, as he is to every one ; but it is for your 
sake, not for my own.'* 

Again I pleaded for Harry, but my uncle 
was quite inexorable. 

" Then I see no prospect but utter ruin for 
him," I said at length. 

" That depends on himself. If he had not 
been my brother's son, and your mother's 
child too, Alice," he added, with a break in 
his voice, " he might have starved. For their 
sakes, and for yours, I'm willing to do all I 
can for him; but meet him face to face I 
never will." 

There was nothing more to be said: I 
thought I had never known true misery till 
that moment. What had been the pain of 
those heart-struggles against which I could 
strive in silence till I had conquered them, or 
till I had killed the soul's life, in comparison 
with this ? My burning indignation against 
Warren's treachery grew pale in the presence 
of this trial. Helpless sorrow allows no rival 
in the heart of which it has taken possession ; 
and besides, my cousin had sunk too immea- 
surably in my esteem, even to make him 
worthy of my reproaches ; still, I could not 
meet him with Mt words and a smiling face 
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I could not offer him my hand in friendly 
greeting when we met in the morning, or 
parted for the night. I told him that he had 
broken his word with me, in spirit as well as 
in the letter. Had he not promised to be 
Harry's friend, and at the very worst to accuse 
him to me alone ? I told Warren that I had 
erred against conviction when I consented to 
our mock reconciliation ; that the friendship so 
ill-grounded had been hollow and worthless ; 
that from this day henceforth the flimsy veil 
of amity between us was rent asunder. If I 
did not hate him, it was only because I de- 
spised him utterly. My cousin Warren had 
not a fine temper ; that does not necessarily 
suppose a placid and amiable disposition ; it 
may as often be high and haughty. But 
Warren's was not well trained; he had no 
control over his passion. He could assume a 
habit of feeling ; but against the fits of un- 
governable fury to which he gave way when 
he was thwarted, he was quite powerless. 
Warren's good breeding always vanished with 
his good humour, and both took leave of him 
at this crisis. About his feelings to roe now, 
and the manner in which he chose to express 
his ill-will, I was alike indifferent ; but I was 
actually startled by the torrent of threats and 
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violent reproaches which he poured out ; and in 
the midst of his incoherent ravings, I found that 
his inexplicable hatred to Dr. George was the 
fiercest incentive to his rage ; that it was my 
careless words, rankling in his mind, which had 
goaded him to the revenge he had taken. 

I said not a word in answer, nor did I wait till 
his wrath had exhausted itself ; his idle threats 
had no terror in them. 

Dr. George was a mark far above Warren's 
shafts; he might hate him, and work against 
him as he chose, he could find no vantage- 
ground whence he might aim a blow with 
success. He had made me remember my words, 
as he told me I should ; but I repented them 
almost as soon as they were spoken, and I had 
not been altogether unprepared for something 
Uke this. Now he had done his worst, I had 
nothing more to apprehend from that fatal 
frankness of Harry's nature which could 
guard no secret, either good or evil. I would 
not have blamed him less if he had concealed 
the guilty folly which had steeled my uncle's 
heart against him ; for that fault itself there 
was no excuse. But I knew the careless in- 
difference with which he would betray his 
weaknesses ; and I had often dreaded the use 
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to which Warren, with his shrewd, quick in- 
sight, and his ready power of adaptation, might 
tarn the knowledge he had gained. Of my 
own bitter remorse for the share I had had in 
hastening on the catastrophe, I say nothing, 
for I know no words that can express the pain 
and shame I felt. But it was time for action 
now, not for thought ; I must see Harry im- 
mediately ; it was now three weeks since we 
had met, and I did not even know where he 
was. 

As was usual with me in an extremity, 
my thoughts flew immediately to Dr. George. 
Since I knew him, I seemed to have lost the 
power of thinking and acting for myself. For- 
merly I had been self-dependent, rather dis- 
posed to give than to seek aid ; but, then, I had 
never had a friend who was stronger than my- 
self. Was T grateful to Dr. George in these 
days P As much so, I suppose, as people usu- 
ally are to those who serve them faithfully, and 
who seek for no return ; that is to say, I acknow- 
ledged alike in public and in my secret heart 
that he was very generous and kind. Au reste^ I 
accepted his good offices in a very matter-of-fact 
fashion ; I daresay I would have thought myself 
much wronged if he had hesitated in doing all 
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I asked. My only chance of seeing him just 
now was at his own house, so I dressed myself 
and proceeded thither at once. Dr. George 
lived in a small house at the head of the 
village. When I first came to Hirst, it was 
inhabited by Dr. Leighton's assistant, the 
doctor himself occupying a more pretentious 
abode. I had been in it once before. One 
day, when I was walking with JuUana Moun- 
tain, we were caught in a heavy shower, and 
my companion, being in one of her romping 
moods, had insisted on storming the young 
surgeon's castle, deeming the invasion, for some 
inexplicable reason, a jest of the first water. 
So I was not going on an altogether unknown 
quest when I pushed open the wicket-gate of 
the little garden, and marched boldly up the 
broad walk, ingeniously paved with round 
white pebbles, in squares and circles, which led 
up to the house. I knocked twice without 
receiving any answer ; but I knew that the 
doctor's old housekeeper was deaf, so, finding 
that the door yielded to my hand, I went in. 

There was very little change in the outward 
belongings of the sitting-room since I had been 
there with Juliana. I could hardly help laugh- 
ing as I remembered the rigorous investiga- 
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tion to which that curious young lady, in her 
ardent thirst for information, had subjected 
the apartment, how she had mounted on the 
chairs, to examine the book shelves, pried 
behind the sofa cushion, scrutinized the ad- 
dresses of the notes in the card-racks ; while I 
watched her vagaries in mortal terror, dreading 
every moment lest the master of the house 
should make his appearance. Dr. Leighton 
had not lodged his assistant sumptuously. He 
had furnished this house out of the waifs and 
strays of his own, at the time when his daugh- 
ter came from school and remodelled the pater- 
nal halls according to their newer-fashioned 
taste. The furniture did not match ; and the 
chairs and tables, with their rickety legs and 
dimmed mahogany^ were worthy of a sea-side 
lodging-house. The only addition that Dr. 
George had made to his furniture was a useful, 
though not very ornamental, strong deal table, 
which ran parallel with the fire-place. It was 
covered with books and papers ; and I thought 
he could not very well have done without it, 
the rest of the tables being small, round, slip- 
pery-looking affairs, that certainly never were 
intended to support anything more weighty 
than a lady's work-basket. Some articles of 
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furniture in the room were worthy of a closer 
inspection. Several chairs, an ottoman stool, 
and a folding screen, which occupied a great 
deal more space than could conveniently be 
spared for it, were richly embroidered, 

" Stored by the needle's art 
With Scripture history and classic fable." 

In their day, I suppose, they had been looked 
upon as marvellous trophies of ingenuity, but 
it was many a day now since the sun of their 
glory had set. Amongst wonderful birds, 
wreaths, clustering bouquets, and other insig- 
nificant trifles, I thought I could descry Hagar 
and Ishmael on one leaf of the screen. A cu- 
rious object, with inverted head, and legs 
rising perpendicularly, over which some richly- 
attired ladies were bending with significant 
gestures of surprise, hands lifted and eyes 
dilated, 1 divined at once to represent Moses 
in his ark of bulrushes ; and a very upright 
young man, holding a shepherd's crook in his 
hand as gracefully as a dandy wields his cane, 
must of course be Joseph ; but the particular 
event in his life which the fair artist had deli- 
neated was quite illegible. 

What a dreary satire on woman's industry 
that elaborate fancy work is ! So much time 
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spent to so little purpose ! So much labour, 
and the beauty of the perfected work is faded 
before the weary needle has drawn the last 
thread through the canvas ! Is it our misfor- 
tune or our fault that we are so hard put to it 
for the means of killing time? I protest, 
when I see girls sitting with bent shoulders 
and flushed cheeks over these murderous 
frames, I am almost disposed to turn Conser- 
vative, and cry out for the " good old days" 
when the still-room was a lady's legitimate 
domain, and the manufacture of pastry and 
confections her daily occupation. And yet 
our diligence is commended according to the 
rate at which our needles move. Worsted 
work is a harmless and virtuous occupation ; 
strictly feminine, therefore perfectly safe ; and 
useful too, in so far as it chains down rebel- 
lious intellects to the tread-mUl circle in which 
a woman may walk without belying her nature. 
I wonder that lago did not mend his conclu- 
sion, in his brief summary of the excellent 
woman's mission. The wight whom such a 
judge pronounced worthy *' to suckle fools and 
chronicle small beer," must in her day have 
covered many a chair and sofa with the fruits 
of her industry. 
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But to return to Dr. George and his be- 
longings. He had a great many books ; more 
poetry than I had expected to see; all the 
English classics, and German, Italian, and 
Spanish besides. Calderon's dramas were 
lying face downwards on the table. Dr. 
George had been reading " Mananas de Abril 
y Mayo." I took it up and amused myself 
with the charming pastoral till, amongst its 
enamelled lawns and flowering gardens, the 
serene tenderness of Ana and the pretty jea- 
lousies and sprightly sallies of the gay Clara, 
the dignity born of sorrow, and the sparkling 
wit of their respective lovers, I almost forgot 
the inclement February morning, and even the 
errand on which I was bound. I was laugh- 
ing over the famous quarrel between Arcis and 
his fellow -servant, when the door opened. I 
looked up and saw Dr. G«orge. 

*' Miss Hope ! you here ?" he exclaimed, 
and I think that a sudden flash of pleasure 
ligltted up his face. If it did come, it was 
momentary ; for in an instant after a spasm 
seemed to contract his brow, and he turned 
ashy pale to his lips. " For God's sake, come 
out of this place !" he said hurriedly. " Who 
was so mad as to let you in ?" 
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" No one," I replied, very much surprised. 
''I could not make myself heard, and the 
door was open. Dr. George, what is the 
matter ?" 

Dr. George was pouring some dark liquid 
out of a phial. He filled a wine glass, and 
brought it to me. "Miss Hope, will you 
oblige me by drinking that ?" he said, quietly. 

He must have been very much more autho- 
ritative than usual ; for I did not hesitate for 
a moment in obeying the strange request. I 
was rather vexed with myself, though, for my 
prompt obedience, and I said : — 

" Now, Dr. George, will you oblige me by 
telling me your reason ? I don't like to have 
a medecin malgre moir 

" Oh ! nothing," he answered. " What I 
gave you is a good antidote ;" and he opened 
the door, and signed me to pass out before 
him. 

" I wanted to speak to you," I answered. 
" Are you too busy to spare me a moment P" 

"Come out into the garden, then. Why 
did you not send for me ? I would have come 
immediately." 

" Because I did not wish to give you the 
trouble. But I'm sure something is the mat- 
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ter/' I continued, as I marked his pale, anxious 
face, "you frighten me so." 

" That's just what I wished to avoid doing. 
Are you nervous ?" 

"No; why? — is it something about the 
fever ? Do you think I look ill ? Don't mind 
telling me ; I feel quite well ; but I shan't be 
afraid of it, while I have you with me." 

" Nay, now you are alarming yourself un- 
necessarily,'*^ he replied kindly. "Give me 
your hand. How it trembles ! You belie 
your own words. I think I had better tell you 
at once." 

" Do," I urged breathlessly. 

"You ought not to have gone into my 
house, Miss Hope. I have a boy there, just 
now, ill of the fever." He looked steadily at 
me as he spoke, as if to mark the effect of his 
words. 

"Is that all?" I answered, and indeed I 
did not feel that it was a subject of much 
alarm ; " and you spend day and night in the 
infected cottages ; you must think me a great 
coward." 

" Indeed, I have not done you such injustice ; 
the fear was all on my side." 

" Is it your own man ?" I asked. " You 
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must be very badly oflF without him. Let me 
send our lad at the Hall down to you," 

" Thank you ; you're very good ; but it 
is a boy from the village who is ill in my 
house." 

" And you have turned your house into an 
hospital. Do you never think at all of your 
own comfort? I'm sure you must want rest 
when you do get home." 

" And I indulge in it, too, I assure you ; 
you give me credit for unselfishness that I 
don't deserve. This is quite an exceptional 



case " 



" Will you tell me about it ?" 

" Willingly. The boy was seized while he 
was waiting for medicines at my house." 

" Was he too ill to go home ?" 

"Not exactly; but I might as well have 
turned him out into the fields as have sent 
him home. The whole family were down with 
the fever ; he would have been badly lodged, 
and not too well attended to ; the nurse who 
waits upon them is overworked as it is." 

" Dr. George, the pit people say you are an' 
angel of mercy, and I don't think they are far 
wrong. Can I do nothing ? I'm ashamed of 
myself sitting idle all day at home. I thought 
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of it often while T was detained in the house. 
I have not the least fear of infection." 

Dr. George pressed my hand warmly. " My 
dear young lady, you can do nothing more 
than you do already ; the sick receive daily 
proofs of your interest in them." 

*' Oh ! you mean the things that are sent 
down. You must thank my uncle and the 
cook for them. I want to visit the people. 
Why may I not go where you go ? Of course," 
I added, seeing that he remained silent, " I 
don't want to be in the way ; I would rather 
be indolent and indifferent than officious." 

" And I'm sure it is not in your nature to 
be either one or the other. You won't be 
offended if I tell you." 

" Frankly, then," I internipted. 

" Frankly, of course, as you and I should 
speak to each other. Then I really don't think 
that you can do much good. You would be 
peculiarly exposed to danger; that, in a man. 
ner, of course, we all must be ; but at your 
age, your constitution is not sufficiently ma- 
tured to give you the chance of safety that we 
who are only doing our duty have." 

I laughed. 

" Do you remember King William's remark, 
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Dr. George, when the Bishop of Derry was 
killed at the battle of the Boyne ?" 

" He asked what took him there/* my com- 
panion returned with a smile, " did he not ?" 

" Yes, and would you not feel tempted to 
exclaim, Que diable aUait-elle faire dans 
cette gcdere ? if I took the fever. 

" My dear Miss Hope, I assure you that 
that would be the very last thing I should say 
or think." 

" Well, I daresay your humanity would get 
the better of your judgment ; but putting the 
danger out of the question — ^^ 

"You have neither knowledge nor ex- 
perience." 

" Now, Fm content. I wonder why people 
don't always speak the truth, it is so much 
more satisfactory. But I did not come to 
speak about this ; and I feel almost ashamed 
to open my budget of distresses when you 
have so much care upon you." 

" Shall I do it for you, then ? I have been 
very much grieved about your brother, Miss 
Hope, and I sympathize with you deeply." 

" Thank you, I knew you would ; I always 
get comfort when I come to you, and I want 
advice as well." 
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Do you really mean to trust me again ?" 
Of course ; if you will be troubled with 
me ; why should I not ?'* 

" Because I think you have no reason to 
congratulate yourself on following my former 
counsel. I have never ceased to reproach 
myself for persuading your brother to live 
with his cousin." 

" Oh, Dr. George ! you must not think of 
that. It was done for the best, it ought to have 
been a good arrangement, and it would not 
have ended so ill, if it had not been for me." 

" For you ?" 

" Yes, but it is of no use regretting what is 
irrevocable. I suppose, in any case, Harry 
would have done what he has done ; but the 
reason that my uncle heard of it before I did 
was that Warren was angry with me." 

" Indeed !" 

*' Some unkind words had passed between 
us ; you won't care to hear the reason of our 
quarrel ;" and, indeed, I could not very well 
have told Dr. George that it was about him. 
" Warren is vindictive, but I never thought 
that he meant to execute his threats. Perhaps, 
according to your military code, heroes don't 
make war upon women. Warren's is different. 
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and now you see the revenge he has taken ; 
you may judge whether 1 love him or not" 

I looked up at Dr. Greorge. His face was 
very white and stern, his teeth were firttily 
set ; if he had relaxed that iron compression 
for a moment, his outraged sense of justice 
and honour must have expressed itself in some 
fearful burst of indignation. But he was 
silent, and I noticed now, for the first time, 
how the anxieties of the last few weeks bad 
told upon him. He looked gaunt and hag- 
gard, and his face was ghastly pale. 

" Dr. George, you are ill," I exclaimed ; 
" why won't you spare yourself, for the sake 
of others, if not for your own ?" 

" It's nothing. Really, I'm as well as I 
can expect to be" — then, with his usual hasty 
way of dismissing the subject of self, " I have 
no reason to love your cousin myself. Miss 
Hope ; perhaps you know that it was on ac- 
count of some unpleasantness between us that 
I discontinued my visits to your brother. An 
enemy's opinion is worth no more than a flat- 
terer's, and my prejudices did not incline me 
to judge Warren favourably ; but I think I've 
hardly done him justice," he added, in a tone 
of bitter derision. 
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"You thought he liked me, and that he 
would not act against me, Iknow. Butyou were 
aiistaken. I'm glad I never liked him. I did 
waver a little at one time, but my opinion is 
unalterably fixed now. Do you know where 
Harry is ?" 

*' Has he not been writing to you ?" Dr. 
George asked, in seeming surprise. 

''R^ulariy, but he never told me about 
Ijiis. I heard it by the merest chance to-day, 
when I asked uncle Rupert if he might come 
to Hirst.'' 

I found, with great pleasure, though not 
with surprise, that Dr. George, in spite of his 
many pre-occupations, had acted throughout 
as the &st friend of my unfortunate brother. 
Harry had not attempted to deny any of 
Warren's accusations. With consternation I 
learnt that he and my uncle had met at 
Whorlton, and Dr. George feared that a violent 
scene had taken place between them. I knew 
at once that the breach must now be hope- 
lessly widened, Harry was so haughty, so 
impatient of control ; and my uncle, severe and 
pitiless, was little likely to brook contradiction. 
Dr. George urged on me the necessity of finding 
immediate employment for Harry ; I recognized 
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it myself, but I could think of no occupation 
to which the poor boy could turn. Strong, 
brave^ and handsome, with fine physical powers 
and quick mental faculties, there did not seem 
to be a place in the working world left for 
him ; the very drawers of water and hewers 
of wood were more valuable members of the 
body politic than my brother, with his wasted 
talents, and his rare chances thrown away. I 
wished to set out immediately to Whorlton, 
but Dr. George put his professional veto on 
this resolution — he pronounced me scarcely 
strong enough for the walk, and, by his advice, 
I wrote two notes that night, one to summon 
a coach for the next day, and the other to 
prepare Harry for my visit. I saw the doctor 
the next morning before I set off, and asked 
him in what sort of a mood I was likely to find 
my brother. " He had felt it very much,'* Dr- 
George said, but he spoke more doubtfully than 
he usually did when he was making a charitable 
excuse, or seeking an occasion of lenient praise. 

" He has felt it — does he not feel it now ?" 
I asked. 

Dr. George smiled. 

*' He is but young. Miss Hope, and impres- 
sions, either of grief or repentance, don't usually 
linger long at his age." 
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" But a fortnight, Dr. George/* I remon- 
strated. "If Harry is dead to all sense of 
self-respect for himself, he might at least think 
of the misery he has inflicted on others." 

" But, my dear Miss Hope, he does think 
of it ; you have proof of that yourself ; your 
brother would not even pain you by writing 
to you.*' 

"Was that to save himself or me? He 
knew that, at the best, it was only putting off 
a discovery that must come." 

" Surely, Miss Hope, you are not going to 
make me plead Harry's cause with you. If you 
desert him, where has he to look for a friend ?" 

" I think I know where he has found one 
already," I replied. " When I get into some 
horrible scrape, Dr. George, I shall expect you 
to defend me, in spite of the blackest proof. 
You consider a fortnight a very fair probation 
for Harry's penitence; a week or ten days 
would be amply suflScient for mine, as you fixed 
that very short time on the plea of his youth." 

" Is it possible, Miss Hope ?" 

" What," I interrupted, " that I'm younger 
than Harry? I am, though you look very 
incredulous; what age did you take me for?" 

" It was a very absurd error on my part," he 
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said, " but I shan't apologize ; I suppose yoa 
don't intend to be sensitive on the subject of 
your age for some ten or fifteen years yet." 

'' I never intend to be ashamed of what I 
don't consider a disgrace — besides, old age is 
honourable." 

"And you have always felt like an elder 
sister, have you not ?" 

" I daresay I have. There is my coach, Dr. 
George, will you stop it ?" 

We had turned a few steps down a cross 
path, and the coach passed us, driving up the 
main road to Hirst. Dr. George called out 
to the driver. He gave me Harry's address 
as he shut the door, and left me with a few 
encouraging words, bidding me hope and 
trust. In comfort and respectability Harry's 
present lodging was a happy medium between 
the correct apartments he had shared with 
Warren, and the ragged squalor of the worthy 
Mr. Higgins' domicile. I found my brother 
very gloomy and subdued, but with flashes of 
the unconquerable lightheartedness breaking 
out from time to time. He looked feverish 
and ill, but declared that there was nothing 
the matter with him ; and his manner was so 
brusque and impatient, I dared not press the 
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subject of my anxieties ; nor could I utter a 
word of the reproaches with which I had 
thought it my duty to testify against his con- 
duct. Harry had evidently expected some- 
thing of the sort ; he was armed against all 
attacks, and I saw at a glance that reproof 
would only chafe his restive spirit into reck- 
lessness. Harry opened the subject of his af- 
fairs himself, with frantic excitement rising 
fast into passionate rage. That must have 
been a stormy meeting between the stern old 
uncle and his offending ward. 
. "But what could you expect, Harry ?" I 
urged ; " uncle Rupert had a right to be 
angry — yes, he had," I repeated, checking the 
angry protest that rose to my brother's lips ; 
" and you cannot expect that he will grant you 
his forgiveness unasked." 

" I don't want it," he said, sullenly. '* I want 
nothing from him, and I'll accept nothing." 

" And yet you are indebted to him for the 
very room you live in." 

" That's not true," he replied, fiercely; *' I 
know very well what ray debt to him is ; you 
have Feminded me of it ten thousand times. 
If you have only come here to taunt me with it, 
you had best have stayed away. I wish you 
would go now ; I did not send for you." 
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" Harry, how can you be so cruel ? Have I 
ever changed towards you ?" 

" I never said you had ; but if you think I 
would lower myself so, after — " he stopped 
short. "It was to please your friend the 
doctor that I came into this place ; he didn't 
know how hard I was up, I dare say. Would 
you like to know how I mean to pay the rent ? 
There 1" 

Harry pulled down a bundle of dirty cards 
from a china vase on the mantelpiece. " Do 
you know what these are ?" he asked, with a 
fierce laugh. 

" Harry, do be calm," I intreated, terrified 
by his unnatural excitement. 

" Oh, I'm calm enough," he said, recklessly, 
" don't be frightened. There, you need not 
touch them, they'll only soil your nice clean 
gloves. These are pawn tickets." 

In my mind a pawnbroker's shop was a 
synonym for misery and degradation. 

" Harry, what have you pawned ?" 

" What haven't I pawned ?" he rejoined, with 
another laugh ; " that would be the easiest 
question to answer. Yes, all's gone, Alice — 
all is lost now, watch and chain, rings, pins, 
and studs — all the luxuries. I'm going to 
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begin on the useful articles to-morrow. Put 
up your purse, dear ; you're very good ; but 
I*m past help ; I might have had it from George 
Beresford, God bless him !" 

" You said you were past help, Harry ; you 
are not. Will you listen to me for a moment ?'' 

" As long as you like." 

" Banish your pride, then — it is altogether 
out of place now ; go at once to uncle Rupert, 
and ask his forgiveness." 

Harry interrupted me with an angry oath, 
the first violent word he had ever addressed to 
me. " Do you want to drive me mad ?" he 
shouted ; " by Heaven ! I think you do." 

"Harry, I don't understand you. What 
have I said ?" 

" Warren didn't tell you, then ?" he ex- 
claimed, breaking out again into the hard, un- 
natural laugh which had as little of mirth in 
it as a cry of despair. "You wish me to 
apologize to my uncle ; pray shall I take 
his horsewhip in my hand, and intreat him to 
finish what he began ?" 

" What do you mean ?" I asked, breathlessly. 

" I mean," he said, speaking in a voice of 
low fury, " that if I live a thousand years, I'll 
never forgive nor forget that blow. Yes, it's 
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true ; you need not look so aghast. He struck 
me as I stood before him, and I — " 

" Harry ! you didn't ! For God's sake, tell 
uie that you didn't !" 

" Strike back," he interrupted, quietly ; " no, 
1 did not — he's an old man — I would as soon 
have thought of striking you. I'll tell you 
what I did though," and his fingers twitched, 
as if he were face to face with an enemy — " I 
knocked that grinning devil down !'* 

" Who ?— Warren ?" 

" Who else ? Why, how exultant you look ! 
By George 1 I believe you would like to have 
done it yourself." 

" Indeed, you are mistaken ; I am very 
much grieved and annoyed," I replied, trying 
hard to realize my words. 

" Have you seen Warren since ?" 

" Seen him ?" Harry cried, with a roar of 
laughter, genuine enough this time, " why, my 
darling, he dare no more show his face in 
Whorlton than you dare put your pretty head 
into a lion's mouth. Seen hira ? — no ; I pity 
him the day I see him !" 

Well, I was not sorry — perhaps from a feel- 
ing of gratified revenge. It is dangerous, but, 
while the cup is at one's lips, it is a sweet and 
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intoxicating draught — sweet as honey while 
we are drinking, bitter as ashes in the taste it 
leaves behind. Was I glad that Harry had 
wiped out the shame of every insulting word 
Warren had ever spoken to me ? Mea culpa I 
mea maxima culpa ! I confess it. But I did 
my duty. I remonstrated seriously with 
Harry, though I was conscious meanwhile that 
I was an awful hypocrite. I spoke of the evil 
of cherishing malice and hatred, of the duty 
of Christian forgiveness, till, like other hypo- 
crites, I began first to be impressed by it, and 
finally to believe in my own eloquence. 1 ex- 
torted a reluctant promise from Harry, that 
he would content himself with the vengeance 
he had already taken on his foe ; I reminded 
him that Dr. George had not thought Warren's 
insults worth another moment's attention. 
That point touched Harry much more closely 
than my best rounded periods ; neverthe- 
less, I was very well content to make truce 
with the Mammon of unrighteousness, and owe 
to my brother's not unworthy emulation of his 
friend what I could not gain from his own 
sense of right. 

The next subject of consideration was his 
own prospects, and I was obUged to confess 
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that they looked gloomy enough. Formerly 
Harry had been content to stand quite passive 
while his own interests were at stake ; reckless 
and indifferent, he had given a careless assent 
to the most diametrically opposite plans that 
were proposed to him. Now, when he was 
really anxious to redeem lost time and past 
follies to the best of his power, I saw how 
hopeless his case was. What could he do ? 
He was very contrite and humble, and con- 
fessed that he could do nothing ; his classical 
studies, and his plans for becoming a tutor, 
were, he told me, nothing better than a farce ; 
he had been idle at school, and worse than idle 
at college ; there was hardly a third-form 
school-boy who was not better qualified to give 
lessons in Greek and Latin than he was. He 
knew nothing, he said ; he had read nothing 
but Shakspeare and Byron, and dozens of 
French novels. "Could he not make his 
French useful?" I asked. He could neither 
write six lines, nor speak six sentences cor- 
rectly. Then he broke out into savage invec- 
tives against himself and his ill- luck, besought 
me to go home and marry Dr. George, and to 
leave him to his fate. 

I ignored the first clause of this benevolent 
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advice, and answered that I could in nowise 
agree to the second. 1 proposed that he 
should seek a situation in a merchant's ofHce, 
" Who would take such a useless, good-for- 
nothing as I am ?** he asked, desperately. A 
lad of fifteen could do twice the work that he 
could do, and do it immeasurably better ; if 
he went, it must be to learn business ; and no 
merchant would give him a stool at his desk 
unless a heavy premium were paid. I was 
obliged to acknowledge the truth of all this, 
regretting, with much wonderment, that Harry 
had never been so disposed to be sensible, 
when good sense and sound words could have 
helped him. The sagacious mood did not last 
long. Harry tossed back his head in his old, 
free, careless way, and, with one of his joyous 
laughs, proposed that we should not bother 
ourselves further about such stupid, disagree- 
able nonsense 1 

I had preached him a long sermon, he said, 
for which he was very much obliged to me ,* 
but, with all my plotting and scheming, I had 
forgotten that the Bible told us to take no 
thought for the morrow. He was one of the 
lilies of the field, he said ; then he veered 
round again, seeing, I suppose, that I grew 
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more vexed and disturbed with every word 
that he spoke. He kissed me, and vowed to 
do everything that I could wish, only he be- 
sought me to have patience. Something 
would turn up, he knew ; he was reining back 
for a spring like Mr. Wilkin Micamber. Had 
I read about Mr. Wilkin Micamber ? It was 
the most capital fun that ever was written, and 
I daresay his reminiscences of that ingenious 
gentleman, with whose distresses I was in nb. 
way inclined to sympathize in my present 
mood, might have lasted till midnight, had I 
not abruptly cut them short ; very unwilKngly 
I was compelled to admit the imperative ne- 
cessity of his returning to his old quarters in 
Dover Street ; after much opposition he yielded 
at last to my urgent entreaties, and allowed 
me to redeem his watch and trinkets. He 
had money suflScient for his present necessities, 
and he promised not to have recourse again to 
such disgraceful means of raising funds. He 
was evidently glad to get his property back, 
and I left him as elated as if he had suddenly 
come into an immense fortune. I really envied 
his buoyant spirits ; mine had either lost, or 
they had never boasted of, that wonderfu 
elasticity. 
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In a few days, the dark cloud which had 
settled over Harry's prospects cleared away ; 
our good angel was, as usual, Dr. George. By 
what means his interposition became suc- 
cessful I never knew ; but he came to me one 
day with the joyful news that he had procured 
a situation for Harry. It was the best that 
could be done for him for the present, he 
said, but.»his only fear was that my brother 
might think it beneath his acceptance. It was 
a clerkship in a lawyer's office. My dread 
was that Harry was not fit for the work ; but 
Dr. George explained that his chief occupation 
would be in copying manuscript. If Dr. 
George had been any one else, I could not, for 
shame, have borne up against the deep debt of 
gratitude I owed him. I wish I could describe 
the exquisite kindness and the graceful deli- 
cacy with which he conferred a favour ; he 
ennobled the simplest gift he gave, and, what 
is more rare still, he elevated with it the re- 
cipient of his goodness. I was heartily vexed 
with myself for my stupidity and awkward- 
ness, for 1 could hardly utter one word of 
thanks. Dr. George's apprehensions about 
Harry were, I rejoice to say, unfounded ; he 
was in one of his despondent moods when we 
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went to bim. I shall not soon forget the start 
of delight and the eloquent burst of feeling in 
which he poured out his gratitude to his 
generous friend. I was glad to see that flush 
of pleasure light up Dr. George's dark face ; 
he had not had a particularly happy life, and 
only those to whose lonely hearts joy has been 
a stranger-guest can realize the exquisite bliss 
of those rare, golden moments of unalloyed 
felicity which come to us once, or perhaps 
twice, in a lifetime. I was happy too, and so 
was my poor darling Harry ; I think crowns 
and kingdoms could not have rejoiced us more 
than that poor clerkship. 

Would you learn a moral from this chapter, 
reader ? " Charity suffereth long, and is kind ; 
charity rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth 
in the truth ; beareth all things, belieyeth all 
things, hopeth all things, endureth all things. 
And now abideth faith, hope, and charity, 
these three, but the greatest of these is 
charity." 
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CHAPTER II. 



" Bee a man never so good, yet may hee have a fall, and 
hee was never so wise but hee may be overcome, and hee 
rideth weU that never fals/'~-MoRTE d* Arthur. 



(< 



Be merciful, bid me tear the bond." 

MeBCHANT of VfiNICB. 



The fatal winter of 18 — was long remem- 
bered in the north of England. Hearths left 
desolate, and vacant chairs by the fire-side, 
told many a sad household tale ; fresh graves 
in the crowded churchyards rose like silent 
monuments to commemorate the great pesti- 
lence which had swept over the land. These 
are the altars which we raise, these mute piti- 
fully appealing churchyard memorials, as the 
penitent kings and prophets of Old Testament 
history reared altars of earth to the Lord, that 
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80 the angel that destroyed might stay bis 
hand. But our burnt offerings, and our peace 
offerings, are not our first born, and the little 
ones, the children of our old age ; and the cry 
of our supplication is answered, not in con- 
suming fire, but in the still, small voice of 
pardon and peace. 

It was a solemn service that day, when we 
assembled in our little parish church to give 
thanks to Him who, " in the midst of judg- 
ment remembering mercy, had redeemed our 
souls from the jaws of death ;" we might be 
joyful now in the day of our prosperity, but 
we could not help counting the cost of our 
deliverance, and the empty benches, and 
mourning garments of the sorrowing wor- 
shippers, must have brought some lesson 
either of faith, thanksgiving, or resignation 
to every heart in that scattered assembly. 
To me the warning came, bidding me to be 
humble and charitable. " Suppose ye that 
these Galileans were sinners above all the 
Galileans, because they suffered such things ? 
I tell you nay, but except ye repent, ye shall 
all likewise perish." 

The fierce blasts of winter, with the breath 
of the pestilence they bore on their wings, were 
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past; and the sweet spring breezes brought 
quick life to the desolate ground, and fanned 
the burning head of the sick man, till he sank 
into renovating slumber, and awoke recovered 
of his plague. There were still a few fever 
cases in Hirst, but they were slight, with none 
of the aggravated symptoms that had proved 
fatal to so many. Dr. George himself was 
more seriously ill than any of his patients. He 
had escaped the fever ; but he was worn to a 
shadow by over- fatigue. He was going to the 
south of England for a few weeks to recruit ; 
a substitute having been found to take his 
place during his absence. 

Harry, meanwhile, had pursued his daily avo- 
cation in Mr. Ridley's office, faithfully and dili- 
gently, if not with any hearty relish of his some- 
what uncongenial task. I did not see nearly 
so much of him as I could wish ; his business 
hours lasted till late in the afternoon, and 
by the time he was at liberty I was obliged to 
be at home for my uncle's dinner hour. On 
the Saturdays, when he had a half-holiday, I 
always spent the afternoon with him ; on the 
Sunday he was Dr. George's guest, and once 
or twice in the week I managed to see him 
for about balf-an-hour in the morning. He 
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was neither well in health, nor was he par- 
ticularly cheerful, though he never made any 
complaint ; the long office hours, the confine- 
ment, the close air of the counting-house, were 
so foreign to his usual habits of life that they 
could not but be prejudicial to him. 

I should have liked to live with him in 
Whorlton ; and I knew that he was anxious 
for it, but my duty to my uncle was paramount, 
at least some feeling, whether of cowardice or 
of conscientiousness may be doubtful, always 
restrained me when I was about to broach the 
subject. I do not know whether I was right ; 
short-sighted and imperfect as we are, we can 
rarely estimate our doings justly while we are 
in action. When we sift our best deeds, and 
dissever the unworthy motives that have 
prompted, or at least spurred us on, while 
we believe our conduct to be without a flaw, 
we may well be doubtful about the rectitude 
of our principles, doubtful of what we accom- 
plished when we were blindly groping in the 
dark, crying vainly for the light which God in 
his hidden purposes refuses to vouchsafe to 
our needs. I only know that when it was too 
late, when overwrought sensitiveness, stung into 
self-condemnation by the pang of bitter an- 
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guish, left me desperate and nearly mad in 
my misery, I bitterly repented my vacillation. 
The memory of my dead mother testified 
against me that the promise I had made to 
her was unfulfilled. Could I have saved my 
brother ? Weak and vain that we are, who 
are we that we should stand against God ? 
Let us rather say, " His will be done, blessed 
be the name of the Lord." 

But of this in its place. I never doubted 
my indecision so much as in the long winter 
evenings when I thought of Harry, utterly 
alone and friendless, and destitute of any re- 
sources that might supply the want of society. 
He told me frankly that he was driven to 
places and company to which he would not 
otherwise have resorted, merely because he 
had no other means of beguiling the long 
winter nights. 

" What would you have, Alice?" he said, 
mournfully ; " I sit from nine till five in that 
sufibcating hole till I'm half dead. I don't 
want to say anything against it, mind. Vm 
only too thankful for it ; but it's not very lively, 
you must confess. Old Ridley evidently takes 
me for a fool ; the respectable fogies in the 
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shop shun me as a scapegrace. I suppose 
you think they are about right there." 

" No, indeed, I don't." 

" The rest of the men are such a low set ; 
they would fraternize with me willingly enough, 
but I can't bear to speak to them, at least not 
at respectable times and in respectable places." 

"Why should you meet them at other 
times ?" 

" How can I help myself? I can't sit with 
a cup of tea in one hand, and a book in the 
other, from dusk till bed-time. I must have 
company, and I don't know a single respect- 
able family that would open their doors to me. 
Old Ridley asked me to a party one night ; I 
wish you could have seen the airs that his 
wife and his ugly daughters gave themselves, 
if 1 ventured to speak to them. There was 
another of the junior clerks there besides me ; 
he laughed at me when I was swearing at 
their insolence, and said that it was always the 
way ; but he didn't mind — he went for the 
wine and the supper, the beast !" 

** Of course you never went back again ; 
ah ! Harry, I wish I could get you what you 
want." 
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" I want nothing but you. Do you think, 
if I knew you were sitting waiting for me 
here, my little darling, I should ever want to 
cross the door after I came in ? I think of 
you sometimes at Hirst Hall, in the evenings, 
when Fm — when I'm where I shouldn't be, 
and I long to be with you till I'm half mad. 

" Would you come to Hirst Hall ? 
Would I not ? 

" To settle ? 

" Yes, for ever and a day. 

" Do you know what you would need to do 
first, Harry ?" 

" To tell uncle Rupert that he served me 
right ? Is that it ? Well, so he did ; and 
I'm ready to say so, whenever you like. I 
ought to beg the old gentlemen's pardon, 
and I will too. I'll beg everybody's pardan ; 
it's time for me to have done with my con- 
founded proud airs ; they may suit respectable 
people well enough. I'll do anything you like. 
I want to be at peace with the whole worlds 
except that lying hypocritical hound, Warren." 

** Warren used to live alone in Whorlton, 
Harry. He must have been quite indepen- 
dent of other people's company." 

'' That's all you know about it," Harry said, 
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laughing ; '' in the 6rst place, he knows half 
the town ; he's a rising young man, is Warren, 
and you may be sure he is a welcome guest 
wherever he liked to go ; Til bet something 
the Miss Kidleys would have been civil enough 
to him." 

"Never mind the Miss Ridleys. I hate 
them. Is Warren very steady?" 

Harry gave me a queer look. " Who told 
you he wasn't ?" 

" No one. I asked because I wished to 
know." 

" Well then, he's not a bit better than I 
ana, only he takes good care not to be found 
out. Upon my word, I believe that was one of 
the reasons why he was so anxious to get rid of 
me. If I had chosen to follow him about as 
he followed me (the villain !) I nught have got 
him into a worse scrape than this one that I 
have to thank him for." 

" When I go home to-night, Harry, may I 
speak to uncle Rupert for you ?" 

" Am I worth it, do you think ? I don't 
know but what you had better leave me 
alone." 

" You know I can never do that." 

" Or you won't, because you're an angel, 
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and Tm the reverse, I suppose. Yes, do speak 
to him; promise anything you like, and so 
God help me, Til try to redeem all that's past. 
^ Alice, I think your spirit must have stood 
sponsor for me, you are keeping all the pro- 
mises that my godfathers and godmothers 
promised and vowed in my name. You and 
Dr. George together, if ever I come to good, 
I'll have you to thank for it." 

As I went home, I thought much of what 
Harry had said to me. Solitude was not 
only painful to him, but it seemed an utter 
impossibility. It is to most men, I believe ; 
and it is an evil they are rarely condemned to 
endure. Lonely women bear their lot much 
more uncomplainingly. It is not because we 
are more quiet. We have fierce, upward- 
striving energies, quick, troublous throbbings 
of impetuous impulses, as strong, in proportioa 
to our weaker nature, as men's are. Perhaps 
we have a greater power of passive endurance 
— more likely our necessity is more stringent, 
and we reconcile ourselves to it sooner. But 
we suffer ; the enforced stagnation in which 
thousands of women pass their lives is exqui- 
sitely painful to them ; and it is cruel and 
unjust of men to mock at their uncertain foot- 
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steps, when one or two, in purity of purpose, 
in their great need, venture out of the pre- 
scribed path, which custom and tradition 
have fenced in for them. But why do I talk? 
Their own happier sisters, comfortable, smiling, 
and complacent in their sunshiny homes, girt 
about with the narrow circle of domestic du- 
ties, their eyes bent earthward on their selfish, 
engrossing cares, so that they cannot see the 
bright, blue heaven, with the breaks in the 
clouds, that open up glimpses of infinity, are 
the first to cavil at the brave, bursting hearts. 
They fling the sharpest stones, and with the 
surest aim ; they stretch out eager hands to 
seize the disappearing garments of the ardent 
pioneers ; they drag them back within the 
magic circle in which they themselves live 
prosperously enough ; never thinking that God 
has given to one ten talents, to another five, 
and to another one, and that he has said to 
all alike, ** Occupy till I come." 

Well, there must always be a forlorn hope 
in this world ; there are silent battles to be 
fought, in which the weapons are words of 
flame, and the blood shed is wrung in black 
drops from the heart ; there are heights to be 
stormed, perilous passes to be crossed, over 
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ice-bound roouDtains, that are only visible to 
the spiritual eye ; and they who have courage 
to throw themselves into the breach must have 
fortitude sufficient to meet wounds and death 
unflinching. But the flesh is weak, though 
the spirit is willing. If it is dreary for women 
to sit still, 

" On winter nights, by solitary fires. 
And hear the nations praising them far oflT' — 

Oh ! it is ten times more dreary, when they 
must sit by the desolate hearth, forgotten and 
unheeded — when no reverend lips pronounce 
their names, and when the quick sense of 
love, the very heart of passionate womanhood, 
throbs out, not in splendid written or acted 
thoughts, but in frenzied, impotent struggles 
against the strong bars of its silent prison. 

That night I was doomed to endure a heavy 
disappointment. Uncle Rupert was more 
wrathfully implacable against my brother than 
ever. Once more, and for the last time, he 
forbid Harry's name to be mentioned in his 
presence ; he sneered at the idea of the re- 
pentance which was in his eyes only a syno- 
nym for " hypocrisy ;" he declared that Harry 
was utterly bad ; that I must remove the 
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mountains, and cast them into the sea, before 
I could convince him that this interested and 
pretended reform was sincere. 

He was wrong — he was wrong. My heart 
pronounced against this condemning verdict 
then, and I know now that he was wrong. 
There is something terrible in those iron re- 
solves, formed in anger, and confirmed by the 
fierce purpose never to forgive. I took cou- 
rage to reason with my uncle. If he had been 
gentle, even though determined — if he had 
been sorrowful in his anger — I would not have 
dared to speak. I told him that neither he 
nor any other human being had the right to 
pronounce such a terrible sentence ; that judg- 
ment did not belong to us ; and only He who 
made the heart could know whether it was 
past repentance. My uncle refused to listen 
to me ; he reminded me how his leniency for 
many years had been abused; his error, he 
declared, had lain in his clemency ; when 
Harry came home disgraced from college, he 
should have cast him off for ever ; he had sworn 
never to forgive him ; and I would best show 
myself my brother's friend by never recurring 
to the unwelcome subject. I might take my 
choice between him and Harry, he said. I 
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was welcome to leave his house, and make my 
home with my brother ; and with these words 
he rose and left the room. 

I was glad that he was gone. Another 
moment, and I must have spoken the words 
which neither gratitude nor duty would have 
had power to arrest on my lips ; the strong 
tie which it had taken years to knit must have 
been broken that night. For a Uttle while all 
considerations vanished in my absorbing love 
and pity for my brother ; I determined to cast 
my lot with his ; then I saw that it must not 
be ; a chain, stronger than that of filial affec- 
tion, Knked me to my uncle's side ; with his 
breaking health I was more necessary to him 
than even to Harry ; I must not leave him, 
and Harry must bear his own punishment, 
and be content to remain an alien from the 
home where I was adopted. It was a hard 
task to dash down his newly-raised hopes. 
They were always buoyant and sanguine, and 
were peculiarly excited just now. 

He took the news very humbly and quietly. 
That he was bitterly disappointed I saw, and 
self-abashed as well, for he made no attempt to 
veil his mortification under the usual mask of 
nonchalance. " He supposed he deserved it,'* 
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he said, " as he deserved everything that had 
befallen him ; he had no right to expect any- 
thing else ;" and he begged rae not to put my 
uncle's affection for me to any further test by 
pleading his hopeless cause. In his most va- 
cillating moods Harry never wavered, as I did 
now. When I was with him, duty and inclir 
nation seemed to hold me irresistibly by his 
side ; and now, in spite of my last night's 
resolution, I determined to stay with him. I 
told him that we would never part more ; we 
would go to some far-away country together, 
and our mother's fortune would maintain us 
till he found some profitable employment ; but 
Harry was too generous to consent to my 
scheme. " He must go on as he had begun," 
he said ; " he had no right to throw away his 
present chance, so much beyond anything that 
he had a title to expect." He gladdened my 
heart by telling me that, while I was near him, 
seeing him from time to time, he could never 
count his life devoid of happiness. I cannot 
say that I returned home with very cordial 
feelings towards our irate guardian. I was 
quite determined not to give up my point. 
Not now, but at some other time, when 
Harry's steady good conduct could plead with 
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me in his favour, I resolved to advocate his 
cause. 

Uucle Rupert's manner towards me altered 
from that day. He evidently considered me 
to be in a rebellious league with Harry against 
him ; though, to do him justice, I am sure he 
would not have wished to see me desert my 
brother in his time of need. He was continu- 
ally closeted with Warren, who had taken up 
his abode for ever at Hirst Hall, as it seemed 
to me. I often felt inclined to tell my Hon-« 
hearted cousin that he might return in safety 
to Whorlton, as Harry had given up all idea 
of molesting him. Probably I would have done 
so, only we* never interchanged a word now. 

In about ten days or a fortnight after my 
unsuccessful attempt at mediation, my uncle 
announced his intention of going to London. 
I was glad for some reasons, though the pros- 
pect of living alone with Warren was anything 
but agreeable. What induced him to stay at 
Hirst Hall I do not know, for he must have 
led an awfully dull life. 

During my uncle's absence, Harry and I 
were very happy. I went regularly to Whorl- 
ton every afternoon, arriving at his lodging 
about the time that his of&ce hours closed. 
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We spent the evenings very pleasantly ; 
Harry dined in the middle of the day, and I 
used to make tea for him in his little sitting 
room (he had again emigrated from Dover 
Street). If our talk flagged, I would read to 
him till he fell asleep, a consummation at which 
he was never very long in arriving ; and it was 
no wonder, he was so worn and wearied out 
with wild, sleeples nights, followed by days of 
grinding, distasteful work. I am certain Harry 
could not have been so dissipated, or at least 
so prone to dissipation as they said. Young 
and thoughtless as he was, and abandoned by 
the friend to whose judgment he necessarily 
attached so much weight, and who I think 
might have at least pointed to the goal of better 
things, if he was too indignant with his many 
lapses to hold out a helping hand to save him ; 
I wonder if any boy of his light, careless tem- 
perament, beset with temptations, as such a 
disposition always is, would have stood firm 
where he failed. I only know that in the most 
delirious excitement of pleasure, drinking to 
the full of every alluring enjoyment of soul 
and sense, he could hardly have appeared 
more perfectly and contentedly happy than he 
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was now, spending evening after evening in 
my monotonous company. 

Dr. George, who was still in Hirst, joined 
us sometimes ; he cherished a peculiar tender- 
ness to Harry, such as I think good, gentle, 
pure-hearted men often feel towards the Pro- 
digal Son, who is the darling still, in spite of 
all his faults. Immaculate virtue and charity 
do not always walk hand in hand, more is the 
pity, but virtue is the loser in the non-alliance. 
And if Dr. George loved Harry, his warm- 
hearted protege repaid his affection with the 
most unmeasured and reverential regard. He 
laid himself down in the dust, as it were, be- 
fore him ; covered himself with confusion and 
criminal charges of the deepest dye, that so 
his hero might shine brighter by contrast; 
they were singularly simple-hearted and un- 
worldly, both the man and the boy ; as for 
me, I felt like an accomplished and artful in- 
triguante in comparison with them. We used 
to walk home together, in the soft, glimmering 
spring evenings, and I think, in the deep de- 
light of the hushed earth, of the still trees 
rising like giant towers in our path, and of 
the quietly brooding heavens, we all felt bet- 
ter somehow, and grateful for that common 
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beauty which, God be thanked, is not absent 
from the meanest haunt of nature, even 
though it be but the traiUng hem of the gar- 
ment by which we know Him. 

Dr. George was a most unwearied walker, 
and his rambles, both by choice and necessity, 
were always taken by night; he sometimes 
accompanied Harry nearly the whole way 
back. I felt so safe and happy about my bro- 
ther ; his last whispered words to me, wheu 
we parted, were invariably a promise to return 
straight home to his lodgings, and thence to 
bed ; and I knew that the promise was never 
once broken. Day by day a perceptible change 
for the better came upon him. Regular hours 
and cheerful talk may have done much ; but 
the good spell lay in the kindly, hopeful en- 
couragement with which Dr. George sought 
to inspire him. Living alone, his mind had 
involuntarily taken its colour from my uncle's 
opinions ; with all his faults, Harry was not 
arrogant ; so, when uncle Rupert pronounced 
his final judgment, he had humbly accepted 
the verdict without appeal, and had really 
believed himself to be as incorrigibly bad as 
he was told. My mind was quite made up 
now. I was determined to live with Harry ; 
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only, this time, I kept my purpose in my own 
heart. After all, it might be my vanity that 
made me fancy myself necessary to my uncle ; 
he had never told me that I was ; he had 
Warren, who I felt pretty sure would be only 
too glad to take my place ; and for the pre- 
sent, Harry's need of a companion was im- 
perative. Dr. George was to go away the 
day after my uncle's return from London. I 
intended to put off the execution of my pro- 
ject till he came home, as I knew that uncle 
Eupert would miss me less when his chosen 
friend was with him. Finally, I resolved to 
make one last effort in behalf of my brother. 
L^homme propose y Dieu dispose. 

It was the day fixed for my uncle's return 
home. He arrived late in the afternoon. War- 
ren was with him when he came up to the 
door. He received me rather ungraciously, 
by which token I conjectured that my benevo- 
lent cousin had skilfully improved the time 
by enlarging on these daily visits to Whorlton 
of which I have spoken. Warren was obliged 
to go out after dinner, and my uncle and I 
were left to a most embarrassing tete-a-tete. 
I was glad when he relieved the intolerable 
yene by bidding me read to him. 1 began to 
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read, but most abominably I am sure. I had 
not felt well for some days ; I had a burning 
pain in my head, my throat felt dry and 
parched ; my voice was husky, and I could 
hardly articulate. The book was Macaulay's 
History of England ; and if ever the eloquent 
periods and sonorous, telling antitheses of the 
great historian sounded inelegant, it must have 
been that night when I mangled them so cruelly. 
Once or twice my uncle interrupted the un- 
fortunate lecture with a sharp and well-de- 
served reprimand for my stupidity; and I 
need hardly add that, as the sole effect of this 
interference, my elocution became, if possible, 
worse. He had just hazarded the gracious 
opinion that I was reading badly on purpose, 
and informed me that I might stop, if I in- 
tended to go on murdering the book, when a 
well-known knock sounded on the door, and 
my dear, good Dr. George came in, head 
foremost as usual. I had a short respite from 
my labours, but not the relief I had antici- 
pated. The two friends had already met; 
and my suspicions of the good turn Warren 
had done us were more than confirmed by the 
marked coldness of my uncle's manner. 
" Sit down, George. Is the night holding 
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up ? Alice, you may go on," were the sen- 
tences that followed in rapid succession from 
his lips. 

I have heard that criminals under the lash, 
when the mistaken humanity of their judges 
commands a pause in their punishment, in 
order that tortured nature may regain her 
strength, suflFer agony much more acute from 
the second infliction than from the first. This 
was precisely my case just now. I could have 
gone on after a fashion for an hour; but this 
sweet brief interval of repose had only been 
sufficient to relax my strength, and I could 
not wind it up again. I wondered if I was 
ill ; Dr. George would have known, but I was 
sitting with my face turned from him. My 
head was throbbing as if a hammer were beat- 
ing inside my temples; scarlet spots were 
dancing on the page, and the lines looked 
crooked ; the muscles of my throat felt as if 
they would crack, they were so strained ; and 
when I began again, my voice was so hoarse 
I could hardly recognize it. My terrible 
auditor did not find fault now, but he muttered 
some terrific formula between his teeth, that 
made Dr. George start, and me pause. 

" You are tired, Miss Hope; allow me to take 
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your book for a little/' the doctor said, and he 
rose as if to take the vohime. I have men- 
tioned that my uncle was many degrees less 
cordial to his old friend to-night, he evidently 
resented this interference. 

" Alice knows that she is at liberty to stop 
when she pleases/' he remarked stiffly. 

" I'm not in the least tired, thank you,'* I 
replied, in a general sort of fashion, leaving it 
doubtful to which of my two companions I 
wished to express gratitude, and off I set 
again at a break-neck pace. Dr. George had 
not returned to his old place ; he had drawn a 
chair exactly in front of me. I knew he was 
observing me intently. Did he think with my 
uncle, I wondered, that I was suffering from a 
fit of ill-humour. I read on "ohne Rast," 
but not " ohne Hast,'* for I hardly paused at 
the periods, and utterly ignored colons and 
semicolons. All at once, the book was gently 
taken out of my hand ; with a turn of his 
wrist. Dr. George had moved my chair round 
so that I sat facing my uncle. 

" Mr. Hope," he asked quietly, " do you 
think your niece looks quite well to-night ?" 

Of one thing I am certain ; and that is, that 
Mr. Hope's niece did not feel quite well, I 
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remember my uncle's sudden start, and his ex- 
clamation of agonized apprehension ; and after 
that I remember nothing more for weeks — oh ! 
such long, long weeks they must have been ! 
I had taken the fever. 

It was a sweet June morning when I sat for 
the first time clothed, and in my right mind, 
by the open window of my dressing-room. 
Does the reader rightly appreciate my forbear- 
ance, and is he properly grateful for the ines- 
timable obligation under which I have placed 
him, by passing thus, as with the stride of a 
seven-leagued boot, over the details of my ill- 
ness? I have read works of sentiment, in 
which a critic, by no means severe, might well 
have accused the ingenious author or authoress 
of plagiarizing from the pages of the " Lancet." 

We have read the story of one fever, where 
every chiming quarter of the " weary, weary 
hour," every troublous motion of the "haggard 
mind, groping darkly through the past,'^ every 
broken, rambling word, so awfully suggestive 
of fear and horror, was fraught with an inter- 
est so intense, and at the same time so terribly 
real, that in the pauses of our reading we dare 
hardly lift our heads to where our famihar 
friend sits facing us, dreading lest the delirium 
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now. Harry, too, came often. I almost hoped 
that my illness might have worked what my 
entreaties had no power to eflPect. The shadow 
of death may bear in one hand the unsparing 
sword of fate, but surely in the other he carries 
the olive branch of peace ; forgiveness and for- 
getfulness of injuries follow in his train ; the 
ties of kindred should never bind so fast as 
when one member is vanishing from the house- 
hold circle, and the others must needs draw 
closer, if it is only to fill up the gap that is 
left. 

But my brother had not been reconciled 
to his kinsman. My uncle had refused to see 
him, refused to let him stay in his house at 
all, and had only given a tacit permission to his 
visits. Some nights Harry had spent in Hirst ; 
but then he was Dr. George's guest. So I put 
my hope away for ever. It was easily done ; 
for it had lost its power to trouble me. One 
is apt to grow selfish after an illness ; every- 
thing about us, the care, the thoughtfulness, 
the forbearance of our friends, tend to wrap 
our thoughts closer about ourselves. I was 
tranquil and happy, and in the delicious lan- 
guor of returning health, painless ; before the 
quick motions of too eager vitality begin to 
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prick us at the heart, and the free blood, cours- 
ing rapidly through our veins, makes our pulses 
throb with a fierce longing for action, I was 
well content to sit passive, with hands idly 
folded, to take no thought for the morrow, 
or even for the cares of to-day. 

Can you picture to yourself, reader, a smil- 
ing landscape; green meadow lands in the 
foreground, waving corn-fields, and sloping 
pastures, stretching fair and verdant in the 
distance. The far-away blue hills tower grand 
and stately, their rugged outlines softened to 
delicate curves by the floating veil of silver 
mist, through which the sun pours his rays in 
softened splendour, as the face of Moses, burn- 
ing with the devouring fire of God's glory, 
shone with tempered radiance through the 
veil that he wore when he spoke to the child- 
ren of Israel. Bright-skinned cattle stand 
knee-deep in the high rustling grass; or, 
tired with the noonday heat, browse quietly 
under the cool shade of the dark trees ; and 
the river, running on broad, and swelling 
silently, compasses the land like a marriage- 
ring of perfect peace. 

Do you see it, and can you imagine how, in 
an instant, a thunderbolt rends the blue sky, 
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and falls with crushing death on the laughing 
earth ? — how the sky blackens, the mountains 
rock for a moment, then summoning their 
giant strength, how their black fronts tower 
higher in savage grandeur, and hem in the 
shuddering land like prison walls, grim and 
portentous P The carol of the birds is hushed 
to sharp short twitterings of terror ; the music 
of the waters changes into a gurgling moan, 
rising rapidly into a fierce roar. And with a 
crash and a straining cry, with a wild imploring 
toss of its spreading arms, the great oak tree 
reels, split to the centre of its strong heart ; then 
it falls, with all the wealth of shattered flowers 
and feathery grasses that grew up about its 
knitted knees, and great is the fall of the 
mighty monarch. 

I* And so suddenly, and winged with evil 
fate, the blackness of the tempest came upon 
my heart's sunshine. Suddenly, did I say? 
dare we call any evil unforeseen ? The hand 
that deals the blow may strike from behind, 
but we know that it is there ; often, when 
we dare not look round, lest we should be 
stricken speechless with the horror of its 
menacing gestures. ** Fool, this night thy 
^oul shall be required of thee." *' In such 
an hour as thou knowest not, desolation 
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cometh upon thee." Can we call ourselves 
unprepared, with such warnings as these 
sounding in our ears ? The* cloud no bigger 
than a man's hand has arisen out of the sea, 
before the heaven is black with wind and the 
great rain comes ; but we do not know from 
what quarter of the sky it gathers, and we 
have not the prophet's eye to discern the signs 
of the times. Was I blind and careless of 
what was passing about me ? Was I my bro- 
ther's keeper, and did I neglect my trust ? We 
all looked pale in that dark chamber ; day by 
day I met my own face in the glass, hollow 
and altered ; I think bright smiles and rosy 
health would have struck me more strangely 
than did the haggard ghastly visage which used 
to steal silently round my chair, and drop by 
my side without speech or stir. I must write 
less vaguely. It is of no use .trying to blend 
my shades from brilliant colouring to sombre 
gloom ; the bolt fell, surely and speedily as the 
midnight stroke which smote the first-born of 
Egypt, and I awoke from my dream of plea- 
santness with a great cry. 

Something was wrong. I had left Harry on 
the day that I took ill, cheerful and full of hope ; 
our parting words had been a jest ; now I think 
we could as soon have jested by a death-bed. I 
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remember the morning of which I write, wdl. 
What a wild woe-stricken face it was that came 
between me and the sun, and stared blindly 
down upon me with a gaze of bewildered, 
blank despair, and of hopeless appeal ; so do 
tortured men on the rack look up with implor- 
ing question to the most merciful seeming of 
their executioners. 

" Harry !'* 

He dropped down on a chair by my side, 
the vacant film of stupor passed away from his 
eyes, he laid his head in my lap, and shook 
with wild convulsive sobs. 

" Harry, Harry, speak to me — " I laid my 
iiand on his burning brow, and tried to lift the 
face, that so I might read the answer which 
was sealed on his lips. 

" Don't, Alice ; let me tell you here. My 
God ! I wish I could die with your arms round 
me, and end all this misery.*' 

'* But you can have no misery which I don't 
claim a right to bear with you, and I can bear 
anything but this suspense." 

He was silent; in the fierce struggle that was 
going on within him, that shook his frame as 
if he was racked by an earthquake, I felt that 
words from me were useless. , After the lapse 
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of a few seconds, he looked up ; resolute, aged, 
and with the deep lines of exhausted emotion 
on his face, that seemed as if they had been 
furrowed by the lava streams of a burnt-out 
volcano. No confession could have shocked 
me now. Some sins and sorrows leave traces 
on the brow as legible as the brand of Cain. 
Guilt and shame write " ruin " sometimes, in 
such indelible characters that he who runs may 
read the words of doom. He relaxed his set 
face into a smile, such a wild, ghastly smile. 

" You wonder at me," he said, " and well 
you may. I've wrestled with the devil, Alice, 
for the last few minutes, and I have prevailed. 
Are you strong enough to listen to me ? you 
are as white as death." 

" Yes, yes, only tell me." 

'' I think I love you, Alice ; and yet it has 
been either my fault or ray fate to be a curse 
to you all my life. I've filled up the cup at 
last." 

" Harry, you'll kill me if you torture me in 
this way. In mercy tell me what you mean." 

" In a moment, dear, there's time enough ; 
there always is time for misery, I think. Will 
you promise me one thing, Alice ?" he said, as 
be drew his chair a little behind mine. 
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" Yes, anything/' 

" When you only hear my name mentioned 
as a byword, when all your love for me is 
turned into shame — hush ! God knows what 
your love to me was, and that I never doubted 
it — will you remember that when I was at my 
very worst there was one temptation that I 
resisted ? Will you think of me as I was in 
my better moments ?" 

" Neither my love for you, nor my pride in 
you, can ever fail," I answered. " You are 
talking wildly now, and you exaggerate some 
evil that is hanging over you. Tell me what 
it is : do tell me, at least, what I can do to help 
you." 

" Nothing, my darling ; I'm in his power, 
and the alternative is not to be thought of. 
I was mad or bad enough to think of it for a 
moment ; drowning men will catch at straws, 
you know." 

" Whose power are you in ?" I asked, with 
a sickening presentiment. " Not — " 

" Yes, you guess right — Warren's. I had 
my triumph — he has his now ; and he means — 
great God !" 

I glanced up, startled by Harry's exclama- 
tion. Warren had softly opened the door, and 
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with his hatchet face sharpened into pitiless 
resolution, and his cold eye glittering with the 
triumph of conscious power, he came quietly 
up to my chair. 

" You are better, I hope,'* he said. This 
was the first time that I had seen him since my 
illness. 

" Did you come to enquire after my health ?" 
I asked. 

" Not exactly," he replied, with a slight 
smile, " though, of course, it is a subject of 
especial interest to me now. I was afraid my 
presence might be deemed an intrusion." 
You are right — it is an intrusion." 
So I thought ; I would not have dared 
to appear without a sufficient warrant for my 
presence. I'm here by your brother's sanc- 
tion." 

Harry had never spoken ; now, a stifled 
groan broke from his lips. 

"You don't understand me," Warren went 
on, in the same calm, clear voice, " then Harry 
has broken his word with me ; Fm not sur- 
prised, I did not rely too strongly on the honour 
of a forger." 

Harry started up with a terrible impreca- 
tion. Warren fell back, pale as ashes ; it 
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would have gone ill with him that moment, if, 
in an involuntary impulse, I had not thrown 
my arms round my brother. " It's true !" he 
whispered to me, and he sank wearily back 
into bis seat, and dropped his head and hands 
in the back of my chair. 

" Let me tell you," said Warren, coming 
forward again, white and trembling with rage, 
as he had been a moment before with fear, 
'' that if you dare to stir from that seat again, 
or interrupt me with another syllable of your 
d d insolence, I swear rU— " 

" Warren ! Alice is ill, and she's not accus- 
tomed to such language," Harry said quietly. 

" Moral sentiments come fitly from your 
lips," Warren answered with a cold sneer ; " if 
you are so tender of your sister, you might 
have thought twice, and have spared her this 
scene. It annoys you, Miss Hope, does it ? 
Well, the fault is not mine. Here is your 
brother's work. No, it does not pass out of 
my hands, if you please." 

A signed bank cheque. I hardly looked 
at it ; Harry had confessed his guilt, and I 
wanted no further confirmation. 

" I suppose you know what use can be made 
of this ?" he continued, folding it slowly up, 
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and replacing it his pocket book. (I wondered 
that Harry did not tear it out of his hands, 
but he seemed quite prostrate.) 

" It would be a disgrace, certainly/' he went 
on, indifferently ; " you can avert it if you 
like," he said, suddenly, with a quick, sharp 
glance at me. 

In a moment the whole truth flashed upon 
me. The meaning of my brother's resolution, 
the alternative which he had caught at for the 
moment with the desperate clutch of strong 
need, which better impulses had made him 
regret, became instantaneously intelligible to 
me. I was glad that I was pressed so hard 
that I had no room to hesitate ; the responsi- 
bility of thought and decision was removed. 

" I understand you," I replied ; " you can 
leave us ; Fm quite willing." 

I put my hand back to take Harry's. Every- 
thing good in the present, and hopeful in the 
future, seemed sliding from under my feet ; I 
wanted just to touch something human and 
loving. He snatched it from me ; in an instant 
he was by my side ; he had circled me in his 
arms, and he was pouring out fierce, passionate 
words, incoherent exclamations of love and 
gratitude ; but *' it must not be," he repeated 
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again and again ; he '' had made up his mind 
for the worst consequences of his action; 
there was nothing that he could not bear, save 
this last shame/' I was frightened with his 
vehemence, and I dreaded Warren's rising 
anger. I had made up my mind too ; the 
remorse of a brother's ruin was a more 
dreadful penalty than the life-long misery 
of being Warren's wife. 

" Harry, will you leave us alone for a little? 
I want to speak to my cousin ; and don't fear," 
I added, seeing that he still lingered, " I'm 
acting entirely by my own inclination ; for the 
sake of us both, I'll do nothing that either 
of us shall have cause to repent." 

" Go to my room," Warren said to him as he 
passed, " I want to speak to you afterwards." 

My blood boiled at the insolent command of 
his tone and words ; the sudden anger was 
like a stimulant to me ; it made me strong to 
cope with him. Certainly it was he who 
looked most like the guilty felon when I rose 
to shut the door, and we were left alone toge- 
ther. How I hated and despised him ! My 
only hope lay in his cowardice ; and yet, 
desperate as the extremity was, I would rather 
even then have been matched against a fearless 
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foe. He could not meet my eye — surely I 
could compel his will ; but I miscalculated 
strangely the advantage that real power gave 
him. 

" Give me that paper, Warren," I said. 

" What will you do with it ?" 

" ril put it into the fire ; or do it yourself, 
it will be better." 

He laughed a low, exultant laugh. 

" I would do much for you, Alice ; once, I 
might have even done that. You must win it, 
if vou would have it, now." 

" You think to frighten me," I said, and in 
truth my courage was failing fast ; ** but you 
have less in your power than you imagine. 
You hav'n't shewn that paper to uncle Rupert, 
I presunae ?" 

" Not yet," he replied, significantly. 

" Then you may give it to him, or keep it, 
as you please. Fortunately for us, you have 
done my brother all the harm that Ues in your 
power ; you have made him an outcast from this 
house. You can do no more. My uncle will 
never prosecute my mother's child." 

" Fortunately for me, then, I have reason, 
and better reason, to congratulate myself than 
you have. My uncle has no more power in 
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the case than you have. If you will examine it 
more closely; — well! I daresay you would 
rather not look at it, though it is pretty well 
done. It is the name of the firm that is 
forged. I can prosecute/' 
'* And you mean to do it ?" 
'' I await your commands. I don't want a 
convict brother-in-law." 

" A convict ? What is the penalty for for- 
gery?" I spoke I hardly knew what; I 
wanted only to gain time. 

" The penalty ?" he replied, carelessly ; 
" they used to hang them once. Harry will 
only be transported." 

" What madness ! What could have driven 
him to such a deed ?" 

" He was hard pressed, I dare say," Warren 
said, answering my outspoken thoughts ; " he 
had parted with everything first ; he had not 
above a few shillings left after he gave the 
money he'd stolen up to me. Would you like 
to know what he did with them ?" 

There was such a devilish expression in his 
eye and voice when he said these words, that, 
in spite of my resolve to appear unregardful of 
him, I could not help eagerly asking what he 
meant. 
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" He hired a pair of pistols," Warren an- 
swered, quite unmoved. 

I think I shrieked aloud. 

" And at this very moment ! God help me, 
Warren, I'll be your wife to-morrow, only go 
to Harry ; will you go ?" I cried in agony ; 
" it may be too late.'* 

He never moved, nor changed a muscle of 
his face. 

" Your anxiety is only natural, Alice, but 
let me assure you that you agitate yourself quite 
unnecessarily. Your brother is only twenty- 
one, and not quite tired of life yet. Boys like 
him don't screw up their courage for suicide 
twice in one day." 

" Will you go to him, and send him here ?" 
I repeated. 

" He's safe in my room, I assure you ; I've as 
much interest in his life as you have, and if I did 
not feel quite certain of him, I wouldn't let him 
out of my sight. He was a fool ; if he had 
bolted yesterday, when he had the money, he 
would have been all right. I fancy it was to 
see you once more that he stayed. The devil 
would have been in it if I had stayed on my 
sister's account, had I been in his case." 

" If I promise to marry you, Warren, will 
you give me that paper ?" 
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" You have promised ; and FU give it to 
you when you do marry me." 

*' What do you want with me ? You can never 
hope for happiness, and you don't love me/' 

" I asked jqu once before to be my wife, 
Alice," he said, fixing his eyes on me, and 
speaking in a low, determined voice ; " then^ I 
loved you as much as mortal man could love. 
Do you remember how you answered me ? It 
would have been as easy to have rejected me 
kindly ; but you did not foresee this day, and 
you insulted me past forbearance. Fm not a 
forgiving man ; Fve not forgotten your taunts. 
They drove me half wild at the time ; but I 
swore that day, that in spite of your pride and 
disdain I would have my will at last. Not a 
day has passed since then that I have not 
been working to this end ; my perseverance 
is rewarded at last. You spoke doubtfully a 
moment ago ; have you made up your mind ?" 

" FU marry you," I said. 

He drew near to me, irrepressible exultation 
dilating his eyes. I felt his hot lips pressed 
to mine. I shuddered at his touch, and re- 
coiled from him with an exclamation of sur- 
prise and anger. How abased I felt ! That 
indignant word w^as the last feeble revolt of 
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my vanishing self-respect ; he was my accepted 
husband, he had a right to exact these em- 
braces. He must have seen my involuntary 
gesture, for his face darkened. 

" You don't like it," he said. " If it had been 
your other friend, would you haire objected ? 
You don't understand me ? However I intend 
to put a stop to these mommg visits. I'll kiss 
you now, and I'll kiss you whenever I choose.'* 

He kissed me again ; and again it made little 
matter now the seal was affixed to my deed of 
humiliation. I was sick and giddy, I told him 
I was ill, and desired him to leave me. My 
face must have answered for the truth of my 
words ; he looked almost alarmed, and asked 
me if he should send one of the servants to 
me. I said no, but that I wanted to see 
Harry in the evening. He promised that my 
brother should come, and he left me without 
another word. Harry came. He had very 
little to tell me, and, indeed, I did not care to 
bear much. Only the list of debts that he 
had given in to my uncle when he first came 
home from college had been paid. He was 
desperately pressed, and in an evil moment 
he had been tempted once niore to try his 
chance at the gaming-table. He had lost all 
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he began to play with, and about twice as 
much more. That debt must be paid ; he owed 
it to a man who would not wait. He had 
threatened that if he were not paid by the end 
of the week, he would carry Harry's I. O. U. 
to his uncle^ My brother told me that he 
could see no chance of redeeming his bond; 
he thought he was losing his reason ; if 
the idea of suicide had occurred to him at 
that time, he knew that he would not have 
lived another hour. The next day, he had 
come as usual to see me. He always avoided 
meeting my uncle, and in going down stairs 
he bad heard his study door open. He stepped 
into the nearest room ; it was Warren's, and 
his cheque-book was lying on the table. I 
could listen no longer, only too well could I 
imagine what the devil's whisperings in his 
ear must have been. 

The people at the bank had made no objec- 
tion to cash his note, but he supposed they 
must have had suspicion, and have shown the 
cheque he presented to Warren. That was 
all I wanted to know ; I dare not hear from 
my brother's own lips how, at the eleventh 
hour, he had been prevented from the guilt of 
self-murder. I do not think he would have 
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told me ; he did not want me to know how 
insupportable were the consequences of his 
crime. He did not wish me to fulfil my en- 
gagement to Warren ; he spoke in heartfelt 
earnest ; true it is ** that they speak truth who 
speak their words in pain/' Much less than 
a word from me would have sent him direct 
to uncle Rupert. I told him what was the 
simple truth. He had done a wrong, not an 
irreparable wrong ; but it was one that always 
brought its punishment with it, in manifest 
retribution, as well as in remorse. It was so 
ordered that we must both bear the punish- 
ment ; but I had had my choice of evils, and 
I had chosen that one which was immeasurably 
the least. Then, by some strange chain of 
associations drawing us both alike, we fell to 
talking of our childhood. How happy those 
days seemed, though I suppose they had not 
been without their cares ; as bitter, too, as the 
sorrows of later years years, perhaps. I dare- 
say it is true that 

" We suffer and we strive 
Not less, nor more, as men than boys.*' 

But we are innocent and pure-hearted in 
those childish days; we are nearer Heaven 
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when we are young. He who took a little child, 
and set him in the midst, knew that the little 
ones are guiltess. '' Except ye be converted 
and become as little children, ye shall not enter 
the kingdom of Heaven." 
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CHAPTER III. 

** For what ahe only can, I tarn and ask. 
He answered, catching up my handa in his. 
And dropping on me from his high-eaved hrow 
The full weight of his soul, I ask for love, 
I 1 And that she can, for life in fellowship 
* * * that I l:now she can. 
For wifehood— will she ? * * * * 

And yet I know I did not love him." 

AuROBA Leigh. 

To be Warren's wife ! I wonder if any girl 
ever woke on the morning after her betrothal 
with such feelings as mine. To be Warren's 
wife ! I repeated the words to mysdf over 
and over again. Ah ! when we love, it must 
be a sweet thing to couple our own names, 
as we would couple our lives with a name 
that is dear to us beyond life, that is our 
life, our world, our infinite ocean, into which 
we plunge with headlong transport^ and bid 
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its waves rush over us, and take up our whole 
being into its deep mighty heart. What music 
the syllables make when we sound them in 
unison together ; how stealthily we write them 
down, till we blush at the sight of the glad 
unfamiliar letters ; how naturally our ciphers 
seem to entwine, just as hearts rush together, 
while their quick living fibres tie themselves 
into an indissoluble knot. But when we do 
not love, when we are not only indifierent, bat 
when our repulsion rises into a feeling akin to 
hate, — ah ! there's the horror of it. Was it 
strange that I woke up as if in a charnel- 
house ? If I could have died last night, when 
I laid my head on my pillow, my sleep would 
have been sweet. But the hot sun was glaring 
in upon me ; I was awake to take my part 
again in the cruel world's changing scenes of 
action and suffering. 

We cannot understand infinite evil in a 
moment. Sorrow rolls over us like the moop 
crossing the disc of the sun in an eclipse* 
We do not see it all at once, our joy is only 
partially darkened ; then slowly one revelation 
of grief after another pushes our sunshine still 
further out of view, till we are left blindly 
groping in the night of thick darkness tha 
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may be felt. So I thought only of my pre- 
sent troubles, not of the long, intolerable life 
that lay before me, nor of the perjury which I 
had bound myself to commit. I knew that 
the holy marriage vows would be falsehood 
when spoken by my lips ; but at present this 
marriage was far away — it might never be 
realized — perhaps I would die first. I had 
nearer griefs. My brother was lost to me as 
certainly as if I had pronounced the sentence 
of banishment upon him by abandoning him 
to Warren's vengeance. There was no longer 
a home for him here ; the secret could never 
be kept, while a thousand every-day trifles, hot 
words, hasty impulses rebelling against de- 
grading servitude, remorseful misgivings, or 
his enemy's taunts, goading him past endu- 
rance, might prompt my brother to shake off a 
yoke that no free spirit could brook. I knew 
that he must go. I had lost my brother, and 
must give up my friend too. Warren hated 
Dr. George ; he had already declared his in- 
tention of putting a veto on our intimacy, and 
I knew that he would show little forbearance 
in executing his threats. And I loved Dr. 
George, not as I ought to have loved Warren, 
considering that I had accepted him for my 
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busband, not as I had once loved before — 
simply as a friend. His kindness had been 
unwearied, and it had not been centred in pas- 
sive tenderness on myself alone — ^it had ex- 
tended in active benefits to what I loved. For 
the last few weeks I had seen him so Gon- 
stantly, I had been so dependent on him, it 
was not wonderful that the regard I always 
cherished for him had strengthened into unal- 
terable friendship. At a word from Warren I 
must stifle its outpourings, kill it, if I could ; 
it would be best. Soon Warren would not 
only be armed with the authority of his 
present position, he would have a divinely 
given right to make me obey him ; and I owed 
something to myself. I could not love him ; 
but when I was married to him, I must crush 
all tenderness out of my heart. In the help- 
lessness of my lonely life, it would be so natu^ 
ral to turn and crave for the sympathy which 
I must not accept. "Love himself* would 
" take part against himself," and '* duty loved 
of love" would come like wrath between me 
and the best and truest heart that ever beat ; 
and yet I had no love to give to any one, only 
friendship, and that was fixed on Dr. George. 
I was expecting him each moment. He came 
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every morning, and generally spent bis even- 
ings with us. He had time enough, and to 
spare, just now ; the fever had entirely disap- 
peared from the village, and the substitute who 
was to take his place during his absence had 
already arrived. I was not quite well yet ; I 
was in that stage of convalescence when every 
day makes a difference — when we notice a 
sUght faUing off in the gradual improvement, 
more than the fatal changes which, in extreme 
illness, come in quick succession to cut off our 
iiopes. I was anxious to look as usual ; he, 
above all men, must never know our terrible 
secret ; but my eyes were heavy with the 
weight of unshed tears, my altered looks could 
hardly escape his quick eye, and I dreaded my 
own fortitude, when a gentle word, a kind 
glance, might break up the fountains of my 
swelling sorrow. I looked nervously at him as 
he came in. I was almost certain that I de- 
tected a surprised, anxious glance ; but I could 
not be sure ; he had all that command of feature 
which is so necessary to those who have much 
practical experience in sick-rooms ; and though 
he was grave, even to despondency, at times, 
his professional manner was always cheerful. 
'' You have rather too much hght and heat/' 
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he said, after our greetings, as he opened the 
window, and drew down the Venetian blinds ; 
"there, that's better. I generally find you 
almost in the dark." 

I do not know why I was sitting in that 
strong sunshine ; I felt the light and heat 
sickening ; the motes dancing in the sunbeam 
dazzled till they nearly blinded me. Dr. 
George came and sat down beside me — it was 
only what he did every day. I had always 
welcomed his visits, but now I could hardly 
bear to hear him speak ; and, besides, I ex* 
pected Warren every moment. He talked for 
a while in his usual way. I could hardly find 
words to return the most ordinary answers, 
and I knew that he was wondering more at 
my silence, and absent manner, than he was 
thinking about his own conversation. 

" You are not quite so well to-day as you 
were yesterday. Miss Hope," he said, at length ; 
"you were sitting up rather too late last 
night." 

For a moment I looked at him in blank ap- 
prehension. Was it possible that he could 
mean anything about yesterday's work ? 

" You cherish a wholesome fear of my au- 
thority, I see/' he answered with a smile; 
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'* but Harry is the culprit. I saw him pass 
through the gate last night much too late for 
you." 

" You saw Harry ?" 

" For a moment only. I would have asked 
him to stay for the night with me, but he has 
rather avoided my house for some little time. 
1 fancy he has had some trifling disagreement 
with Mr. Davison, my assistant. Davison has 
not an angelic temper, and you know your 
brother is a little hot-headed sometimes." 

I sighed deeply, whether in relief at finding 
that my fears were groundless, or with the 
weight of oppression that was on me, I don't 
know. 

** But, my dear Miss Hope, surely I have 
not said anything that need distress youP" 
Dr. George said, wondering. " Harry has as 
fine a temper as I ever saw in my life ; but 
you would hardly wish to see his spirit quite 
broken in yet. This coolness, or dispute, 
exists entirely in my imagination ; there may 
be nothing of the sort. I only fixed upon it 
as the most natural solution of Harry's dis- 
continued visits. I am too vain to imagine 
that the objection can be to myself, you per- 
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" I should think not." 

*' Then don't think anything more aboat it 
The young men are both too big boys to be 
taken to task, or to be made to kiss and be 
friends. They shall do so, though, if you like. 
Now, about yourself ; why are you not look- 
ing as blooming as this fine morning ?" 

My answer was expressive enough, but not 
very intelligible, perhaps. I was sobbing 
vehemently. I had shed no tears last night—- 
now the tempest of my grief shook me like a 
reed. I must weep abundantly. I had no 
power, hardly the will, to stop myself. 

He was speaking to me ? What did he say ? 
What was it that made me hold my breath to 
listen — that kept down the rising sob and froze 
the tears which were trembling on my eye- 
lashes ? He loved me ? Stupefied and bewil- 
dered as I was with suffering — dead, as I must 
have been, to the common accents of sympathy 
and consolation, I heard every word that he 
said — I drank in every tone of his voice. No, 
I could not misunderstand him ; he was teUing 
me that he loved me. It is a startling mo- 
ment when, for the first time, the innermost 
secrets of any human heart are laid bare to us.. 
We think we know our kind, simple-hearted 
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Mend ; the fcdrly-written page of his soul lies 
open before our eye ; we read the beautiful 
lessons of his daily life, the silent heroisms, 
the deep affections, the warmly-goshing chari- 
ties, the life-religion which makes it all holy. 
Suddenly, Uke the handwriting on the wall, 
hushing the revellers into silence, the writing 
between the lines starts up, legible to our eye ; 
tlie sweet humanities, the placid thoughts of 
every-day life, waver and die out palely, and, 
in their place, burning in fiery characters on 
the white-hot tablets of the heart, we read 
the wondrous story of its throbbing passion 
and its deep love. He was telling me that he 
loved me ; " the thrilling, tender, proud, pa- 
thetic voice,'' solemn and low, like choral 
music, was giving utterance to its deep, sweet 
secrets; and I, who must not listen — I, to 
whom never, oh ! never more, such words must 
be spoken — I sat entranced and still in that 
brief eternity of happiness — I could not break 
the spell — would that I could have died then, 
that so he might never have known how un- 
worthy I was of his love. What a traitor's 
part I was playing both to himself and to an- 
o&er, by letting him speak to me thus ! And 
yet I did not love him ; if I had been free 
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from that hateful tie ; if I could have spoken 
out honestly and well> as friends between whom 
no dark shadow has come may speak to each 
other, I could have told him that I was sor- 
rowful, grateful, and repentant — I could not 
have told him that I loved him. But this waa 
my last hour of communion with my friend — 
it was hard to shake the sands of the glass, 
and bid those strange, sad moments run out 
quickly. Before I could answer him he had 
changed his tone — he had forgotten himself-** 
he was thinking of me now ; and with tender 
earnestness he was pressing me to confide my 
grief to him, to take what help his friendship 
could give me. I was quiet now. I could 
speak, but I had nothing to say, except that I 
was grateful for his kindness, that I was un- 
happy, and that the bitterest part of my sor- 
row was that it forbade me to claim his sym* 
pathy/' 

" It is useless to claim what is yours already," 
he replied. " Will you not trust your secret 
to me ?" 

" I cannot." 

" From a friend you may withhold it. Will 
you not give me the right to share it with 
you ? Let me make your griefs mine. They 
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will be easier borne together, if they can't be 
removed." 

1 shook my head. " It is of no use, Dr. 
George, the best thing that you can do is to 
forget me." 

" You speak as if that were an easy matter, 
Alice," he said, taking my hand ; " the love 
that comes to us for the first and last time in 
a life is not to be lightly put away. And I 
have loved you so, AUce ; there is not a day 
since I first saw you that I have not been 
swayed by your influence. I never loved any 
one but you ; I've never had time to rest by 
the wayside, and love like other men." 

" Hush !" I interrupted him. — ** I cannot 
listen to you. Oh ! if you knew the shame 
and misery that every word you say causes 
mer 

" Not shame, surely, Miss Hope ?" he said, 
with something of pride in his voice. "I 
ought not to have spoken, I know that. Do 
you not think I have struggled against this P 
Do you imagine that I don't know how barren 
my life is inwardly and outwardly ?" 

" It is not that," I said. 

" I know it. Where you could . love, you 
would be too generous to weigh external cir- 
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cumstances. Look forward into the long yean 
before us. I can't offer you much ; nothing 
but a devotion which will never fail ; a love 
which will never weary of anticipating your 
wishes — will not that satisfy you ? — can you 
not learn to love me ?" 

I was Warren*s bride. Why did not I tell 
him so at once P My tongue clove to the roof 
of my mouth ; I had no more power over my 
voice than if I had been stricken dumb. 

" Don't answer me now," he went on, in a 
hurried, earnest voice. " What 1 have told 
you this morning is not for one day, it is for 
ever. You can't love me — then let us be 
friends as we were. But, Alice, remember 
this, if the day should ever come when yoiur 
heart turns to me — if there ever should be a 
time, and I pray God that there may never be, 
when you want services which you can only 
ask from one nearer than a friend, — I shall be 
unchanged. I can be patient, I can wait a life- 
time for you ; I can do you no hurt by loving 
you; and if ever your heart bids you put 
the gift into my hand that you do well and 
honestly to refuse me now, you need not tell 
me, I shall read your consent in your face." 

He rose to leave me ; I could not let him go 
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thus, wilfully wasting his heart on me who 
was so unworthy of it ; he must know what I 
bitterly felt would change his love into con- 
tempt. 

" Dr. George," I said, laying my hand on 
his arm as he turned away, " I have no love 
to give you, but if I loved you as much as you 
deserve to be loved, I dare not tell you so. Do 
you understand me ?" 

He turned deadly white. " I ought to guess 
at your meaning. Put it into words yourself; 
I cannot.*' 

" I'm engaged to my cousin Warren.'* 

He did not speak, he stood like a man in a 
dream, and dropped his eyes down upon me 
in dumb, questioning consternation. My good 
genius seemed to have departed from me. 
I felt so hard and bitter after I had said these 
words, they might have served as the token 
of a compact with the powers of hell. 

** I have done you harm. Dr. George, by 
letting you learn to love me ; surely 1 have 
provided you with an antidote; you know 
exactly what I am now ; you have heard how 
I used to speak of my cousin ; you know that 
I must either have lied to him or to you. I 
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wish yoa would tell me candidly what you 
think of me now/' 

'' I think of you exactly as I have always 
done — as I will never cease to do. I ask 
nothing for myself now; hut for your own 
sake, let me entreat you to think seriously of 
the engagement into which you have entered. 
I implore you to do nothing rashly ; I may 
advise you so far. I wish I had the right to 
ask you how you have been cajoled or threat- 
ened into taking such a step/' 

" Now you go too far. We young ladies of 
the present age are not dragged to the altar 
against our will. Warren asked me to be his 
wife, and I said ' yes/ that was all. I forgot 
to mention to you, though, that it is a secret.'' 

" You may trust me so far as to believe I'll 
keep it," he said, coldly. 

" I never mistrusted you ; and if I did not 
feel too unworthy of your confidence, I would 
ask you to believe that I am sincerely grateful 
for all your kindness ; that I am grieved from 
my heart at losing your friendship." 

" You have not lost it," he said ; *' my life 
and every faculty are consecrated to you. Oh, 
Alice ! if you would but trust me — ^you are 
bringing misery upon yourself." 
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'' It's done now ; I hear him coming. Dr. 
George, do go.*' 

" The man you are going to marry, Miss 
Hope, and yon tremble at his footsteps ?" 

" I don't indeed, not as you think. You 
are going away next week, can you not go to- 
morrow, and try to forget all this ?" 

" I'll go if it be possible. If my presence 
pains you, I will never see you again; but 
then I must do my duty — I must speak to your 
uncle about providing you with another doctor. 
My assistant is young and inexperienced ; if 
you are not better to-morrow, I cannot con- 
scientiously go." 

" I know I'll be better." 

I was about to warn him against speaking a 
word to my uncle. The step which I had heard 
mounting the stairs crossed the passage, and 
stopped at the door. Warren came in ; he 
must have expected to find me alone. His 
habitual smile stood arrested on his lips ; it 
looked awful in contrast with the flush of hatred 
that gathered on his brow. 

" What the devil are you doing here ?" he 
said to Dr. George, with a dark look at us. 

Dr. George did not take the slightest notice 
of him. 

H 2 
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''I'll look in again in the evening, Miss 
Hope ; I trust Til find you better. Keep per- 
fectly quiet this afternoon," he added. " Good 
morning." 

He held out his hand to me ; Warren broke 
in between us, he wrenched my hand away^ and 
pushed me back in my chair. 

" How dare you ?" he asked ; then turning 
with a curse to Dr. George, " You be gone,*' 
he said, " or Til— 

" Softly, young gentleman," Dr. Greorge in- 
terposed in his most quiet voice, " or yotf 11 
force me to tell you what I'll do in half a 
minute." 

I knew Warren was a coward. He had 
trusted too implicitly to his antagonist's peace- 
able disposition ; he had fancied he might in- 
sult and outrage him at will. Now he was 
quelled. If Dr. George had knocked him 
senseless on the ground, I would not have 
moved a finger to save him — I would have 
applauded the act. I laughed out now. That 
stung him a little. He still had his hand on my 
wrist — ^he crushed it now in fierce menace. 

" What will you do ?" he muttered sullenly 
to Dr. George. 

" Nothing in this room at least," was the 
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reply. ^' I'll trouble you to leave it ; if you 
have any questions to ask me, I'll answer them 
afterwards. Now you had better go at once ; 
I must have the room cleared." 

For a moment Warren looked half disposed 
to obey. It was wrong, but if my life had 
depended upon it, I could not have helped 
smiling. My mirth seemed to exercise a 
wonderfully inspiriting influence on my cousin's 
courage. 

" D — n you ! go yourself. I have a right to 
stay here, and I will stay." 

" I know you have," Dr. George said, al- 
most sorrowfully, " I don't presume to question 
it ; be you equally just, and acknowledge my 
authority. I appeal to you for your cousin's 
sake ; she has had too much excitement and 
annoyance already. I warn you, the conse- 
quences of your obstinacy may be serious. If 
you won't take my word, let Miss Hope de- 
cide herself." 

How humiliated I felt at that moment ! I 
dare not let Warren go in his present temper ; 
I knew that he would sacrifice everything to 
his rage and revenge. He sat down beside 
me, and put his arm round my chair, resting 
his hand on my shoulder. I saw the blood 
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flush up into Dr. Greorge's dark face ; only for a 
moment dare I meet his steady, truthful eye. 
What a power there was in it, what a strength 
of defence for me, armed and alert, only waiting 
a look of mine to call it into action ! I dare 
not. There was an ominous silence for a few 
seconds, then Warren spoke. 

'^ Will you please to tell that man, Alice," 
he said very slowly, in tones of smothered fury, 
'' that you look upon his interference as inso- 
lent and unwarrantable P Will you tell him by 
your own free will you are my affianced wife ? 
— ^that now, as in every time and place, you 
welcome me to your presence when I choose to 
come ?" 

My whole soul went up in revolt against 
the indignity of this confession. There was 
no help in Dr. George now. He stood silently 
awaiting my reply,— his eye fixed, burning 
with steady, concentrated fire, his whole face 
colourless, impassible, and hard as flint. 

" I must speak to my cousin. Dr. George," 
I said. 

He bent his head just a little, and moved 
away silently. Would he go to my uncle ? 

" You promised me something,'* I said. 

'' I promised you something. Miss Hope,'' 
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he replied, turning round ; '' and against my 
ivill and my conscience I'll keep my promise." 

He was gone. Warren rose as he left the 
room, and shut the door ; then he went to the 
window, and stood looking out. I expected a 
burst of passion, — there was no extremity of 
rage and violence for which I was not prepared, 
and which I did not feel ready to defy. My 
nature is not submissive. I was worsted ; but 
a, moment ago, he had humbled me ; now I 
was burning to redeem the disgrace. Word 
for word^ I was prepared to answer his threats 
and insults ; but he nev^r spoke. 

For full ten minutes, I should think, but 
they seemed like an hour, be stood motionless ; 
there was dead silence in the room ; the ticking 
of the time-piece sounded like strokes from a 
hammer. The stillness became perfectly into- 
lerable ; I was ill and exhausted with recent 
excitement, and I felt that my nerves were 
giving way. If Warren had waited for a few 
minutes longer, he would have conquered me, 
as prisoners are broken in by soUtary confine- 
ment. But he moved, and came up to me, 
taking the chair he had just quitted. 

" It is well for you, Alice," he said, in a low 
voice (he was so dose to me that I felt bis 
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hot breath on my cheek), '^ that you gave way 
when you did." 

« Why ?'' 

" Some day you'll know, ivithout a verbal 
answer from me. What I have to say to you 
is this, that if ever I see that d d insolent 
scoundrel in your room again — " 

'^ Why did you not call him names when he 
was here ?" I interrupted ; " perhaps he might 
have been prevailed upon to tell you what 
he meant to do. I was quite curious to 
know." 

He interrupted me with an oath. 

*' You may spare your oaths, Warren, for 
those who are frightened by them," I went on ; 
" for me, when I'm your wife, perhaps. Let 
me advise you now for your own good. Don't 
insult Dr. George, he's no coward, no more 
than Harry is ; and I think you have 
had personal experience of his physical 
courage." 

Whether Warren was too much confounded 
by this audacity to break out into his usual 
expletives, I do not know. Perhaps it was the 
instinct of self-preservation that told me I 
must go no further. I saw he was exasperated 
to madness. He raised his clenched hand, 
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then let it drop heavily by his side ; he mut- 
tered something, but his voice was inarticulate 
with passion. 

"I want to speak to you about Harry. 
Where is he to-day ?" 

" What the devil do I care where he is ?" 

" I am glad you don't. Warren, he must 
go away — he must leave England. 

" He shan't.'' 

" He must. Why do you wish to keep him 
here ?" 

"Because I have him in my power, and 
choose to keep him here," he answered, press- 
ing his hand firmly down on his knee. '* Be- 
cause I intend to marry you." 

" Your last reason is absurd ; your marriage 
with me depends entirely on Harry's depar- 
ture." 

I'll see about that." 

It does, indeed it does. Harry would 
never allow it to take place if he were here. 
You can't keep him under your power, he could 
not bear it ; the yoke would become so intolera- 
ble to him that he would shake it off himself — 
he would give himself up to justice rather than 
endure a life-long slavery. Men less proud than 
he is have done the same thing." 
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'* And what guarantee have I that youll not 
break your word with me as soon as he is 
across the seas ?" 

" My word passed to you — I'm not a liar. 
Be advised at once ; do you think, if Harry 
heard you speak to me as you have done since 
you came into this room, he would bear it ? 
You nearly struck me just now; you know 
you did/' 

" If I had, there would not have been much 
to wonder at." 

" Why did you not then ? — dare you not ?" 

" If you say another word, you shall soon 
see. Yes, I nearly struck you, and you would 
have deserved it too if I had." 

"I thank you for your forbearance. Is 
Harry to go ?" 

" No." 

" Warren ! Warren ! don't be so cruel. I'll 
submit to you in every whim from this day. 
I'll ask your pardon on my knees, if I have 
offended you, but you must let him go, — ^he 
won't keep the secret a week; you don't 
know the influence that Dr. George has over 
him." 

" Alice ! if you don't want to make a devil 
of me, never mention that man's name to me 
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again." He said it with urgency, almost with 
entreaty, but with no passion. 

" Why, Warren ?" I asked, surprised. 

'* Because I hate him — because I'm jealous 
of him, if you will have it. If I were to 
perish, soul and body, the next hour, I would 
marry you, Alice, rather than see you that 
man's wife. Do you love him ?" 

" No." 

" Swear to me that you don't." 

" Warren, are you mad ? No, I don't love 
him. If I had, I would never have engaged 
myself to you." 

" You wouldn't ? — and you don't love him. 
You don't mean to tell me that ypu cared 
about that other " 

" About Sir Montague ? No, I should think 
not : your good offices were quite superfluous 
there. Listen to me, Warren ; I don't know 
why I should make a humiliating confession 
for the sake of your peace of mind, but I am 
about to do it. I did love once, and I was 
rejected — rejected for a friend of my own, do 
you understand P If I loved any one now as 
I did then, and if my affection was returned 
as unconditionally as it was given, I would see 
Harry in his grave before I would be your 
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Mrife. Not for the sake of my own happiness 
— I would disgrace no man by allying him with 
a family like ours — ^but for the sake of my own 
honour." 

" Your honour is quite safe in my hands," 
Warren replied, rising. " You have taken a 
great load from my mind, Alice ; Fm not un- 
grateful ; your brother may go when and 
where he likes, and I'll relieve you of my pre- 
sence now. Your happiness lies in your own 
hands ; but try to thwart or baffle me, and 
you may as well cry for mercy to a stone," he 
said, stamping on the ground, *' as to me." 

And so ended this lover's interview. I 
pulled tlje blind down, closed the shutters, 
and lay down on the sofa, merely to rest, 
and ponder over this morning's work, as I 
thought ; but nature was merciful, and I fell 
asleep. 

That night, for the first time, I took my 
old seat in my uncle's Ubrary. I did not feel 
better than usual, but I wanted to appear 
well. There could be no safety for us till 
Dr. George was gone, but I need not have 
taken such precautions. He had no thought 
of staying now. He came in while we were 
sitting together, Warren, uncle Rupert, and 
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myself. The clouds were cleared from his 
brow ; not the passing shadow of that morning 
merely, but the gloom of a whole life-time. 
I bad never seen him in such good spirits. 

" I congratulate you on this improvement, 
Miss Hope," he said, turning to me. " I was 
going, as usual, to your room — (he flashed a 
look at Warren there) — I could hardly believe 
it when they told me you were here ; you look 
quite yourself again." 

My former self must have been a very mise- 
rable-looking object, I thought. 

" Does she not ?" cried my uncle, wheeling 
round his chair, and looking quite pleased. 
" She looks as fresh as a rose. An envious 
woman would say she was rouged." 

Such a fire there was in my heart ; no won- 
der that it glared out rather brilliantly on my 
cheeks. So Dr. George could laugh and be 
merry. Well — I must not let his disdainful 
mirth crush me. 

"Don't look too closely," I said to my 
uncle, pulling down the kind hand that was 
stroking my cheek ; " you might find out 
some ugly secrets." 

Ugly secrets !" he answered, with a smile. 
What do you say to that, Dr. George ?" 
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'' Hob Miss Hope any secrets ?" he replied, 
blandly. *' Then I am sure they are as pure 
and innocent as herself." 

Did he think that he would make me look 
at him in imploring penitence ? 

'' Dr. George is too lenient a judge/' I re- 
plied. " A flatterer's eye sees no faults, though 
they should appear as huge as high Olympus.'' 

'' Tm not a flatterer, Miss Hope/' he an- 
swered, in the same tone. '' I'm only purblind. 
Have you any secrets P I don't know ; I only 
hazarded a supposition. As a friend, I'm 
ready to believe that they are worthy of your- 
self." 

Uncle Rupert looked rather astonished; 
Dr. George sat down beside him, and talked 
till he made me sick. Such gay, trifling talk 
it was, I could almost have fancied myself at 
Sumnor Hall, listening to the London girls 
and the military dandies. He talked about 
his coming excursion, sketched out his tour, 
and congratulated himself on the brilliant pro- 
mise of the weather. " He had come to bid 
us good bye," he said; "he found that he 
could quite well set off to-morrow; he had 
left everything in first-rate order. Davison 
was a clever fellow, and would manage things 
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femously. Would tny uncle like him to re- 
commend a Whorlton doctor ?'' he asked, in 
answer to a half-expressed doubt whether I 
might safely be trusted to Mr. Davison's skill. 
" Mr. Bates was a very clever man — so was 
Dr. Ferguson/' He thought "I would like 
Dr. Ferguson best, there was a want of that 
polish of outward manner in Mr. Bates 
which — " there he stopped, " trusting that the 
precaution would be quite unnecessary; he 
did not remember that he had ever seen me 
look better." 

I wonder if he knew that every careless 
word he spoke cut me to the heart, like a 
knife ; surely he did not ; he was neither cruel 
nor resentful; and I do not think that he 
would wilfully have heaped back on my head 
the pain I had inflicted on him this morning. 
The solution was very simple. He despised 
me. He wanted me to see how contempt 
could blight, how worthlessness could stamp 
out love. Why should I care? I did not 
love him ; still he had been my friend, and 
true friendship is too rare a boon in this world 
to be Hghtly cast away. The poet cannot cast 
a flower away, the gift of one who cares for 
him, without a pang ; and even Alice Hope, 
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fallen as she was in George Beresford's estima- 
tion, felt it difficult to loose the grasp which 
her failing fingers still held upon her Mend. 

" Even the outward form of love 
Must be resigned with some regret." 

And our love ? — I was to be Warren's wife. — 
My uncle left the room to speak to some one 
who had called upon him while Dr. George 
was sitting there. He remained a minute or 
two, talking idly, Warren, meanwhile, looking 
as if he had begun to disbeUeve in his own 
identity. Then he started up, and took a 
cheerful leave of me, wished me health and 
every happiness (I suppose I was to read that 
last claause backwards like a witch's blessing). 
'* You must say good-bye to Harry for me," 
so he concluded, '' and tell him that I am 
sorry I have not seen him before I go. By 
the way, he once talked of making this tour 
with me ; if he is still inclined to join me, he 
can send me a line. Your uncle has my 
address." 

1 do not think I even changed colour. I 
felt too stupid to take in the sense of his 
words. 

'' Harry has some idea of taking a journey 
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on his own account," Warren's icy voice inter- 
posed. " I fancy you're not likely to meet." 

" Good-bye, Miss Hope." 

" Good-bye." Our hands met ; and this 
time there was no interruption offered to our 
mute greeting. 

Let us take the bad and the good together, 
we will find that there is no unmitigated 
evil. It is only because we are selfish, and 
because we only look on that side of the ques- 
tion which concerns ourselves, that we think so. 
The interview I haVe just recorded had not 
been particularly gratifying to me. I might 
have found consolation, if I had so willed it, 
in the immeasurable satisfaction it afforded to 
my cousin Warren. Either his triumph was 
.too great for words, or he was afraid of re- 
ceiving a check. 

I was in that state of mind in which every 
additional torture has the zest of a fierce plea- 
sure. " Like the scorpion girt by fire," I could 
have turned my suffering back on my own 
heart, till I stung myself into a frenzy of 
pain. 

" Are you convinced at last, Warren ?" I 
said. 

" I'm satisfied, at least ; and on the whole 
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pretty well pleased. The fellow loves you — 
I'm glad of it ; we've spoiled his excursion a 
little, I fancy." 

" I was not speaking about him ; you or- 
dered me not to do so." 

" Thank you for your obedience, dear. I'm 
satisfied about you too. I suppose you are 
hardly inclined to feel very tenderly to a man 
who has hinted to you in such very plain terms 
that you are a liar." 

" Did he say that ?" 

" He looked it, and implied it, ^ secrets as 
pure and innocent as yourself,' I think he- 
said ; he holds you very pure, and very innocent 
too no doubt ; I would like to know, after all, 
why the fool thinks that youVe going to 
marry me !" 

" What do you mean, Warren ?" 

" Oh ! nothing ; it was just a thought." 

'* He may think what pleases him. He can 
hardly have a worse opinion of me than I have 
of myself." 

" 1 think you a saint. I fancied you would 
look upon yourself as a martyr." 

" Very far from it, only as a coward." 

" Do you ?" he said, with a laugh. " By 
Jove ! I don't think you'll find many men to 
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agree with you. I like your spirit — it pro- 
vokes me ; but it makes me like you all the 
better. I would as soon have married a wax 
doll as a yea-nay woman who dare not give 
me an answer back when I spoke to her." 

" When you spoke to her ? Oh ! Warren, 
that is a very mild form of speech." 

"To be applied to my remarks, you mean, 
when I swore at her then. But I swear to 
you that you shall never hear another hard 
word from me." 

I checked the impulse which prompted me 
to tell him that he might speak words hard 
or soft as he chose. I cared little. But wan- 
ton provocation was useless. 

" You -think so now," I said. " It is best 
not to boast too rashly. Time will prove." 

" I swear to you, Alice — " 

** Again," I interrupted, "and it will be 
again and again till the end of the chapter. 
We need no gipsies to tell our fortunes, 
Warren. You will ill-use me, and I shall 
probably battle with you till I am bullied into 
submission. Good-night." 

" Don't go. I like to hear you talk." 

" I'm tired. I have not lived tranquil hours 

since this morning. Good-night." 

i2 
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" Good-night, my darling. You're mine 
now. I shall sleep well to-night, Alice." 

I thought Warren would neVer relax that 
stifling, straining embrace. I could neither 
breathe nor speak, much less could I resist. 
He loosed me, and flung himself down on 
the sofa. I rushed to my own room, tore off 
my clothes, and cried myself to sleep. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

*' Let a man contend to the nttermoBt 
Por his life-set prize, be it what it wilL" 

Bbownino. 

" Oh ! it is excellent 
To have a giant's strength, but it is tyrannous 
To use it like a giant.'' 

" That's weU said." 

Measure fob Msasvsk. 

Warren had a giant's strength, but he was 
tyrannous, and used it Uke a giant. He held 
a thunderbolt in his hand ; it was in pohcy, 
not in mercy that he forbore to launch it ; 
muffled mutteringSy the ominous growl of the 
approaching tempest, rolled unceasingly in our 
sky. Warren would not let Harry go; he 
never utterly refused, but he hesitated again 
and again, and persistently delayed. Day after 
day I saw the necessity of my brother's de- 
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parture more strongly. His temper was 
breaking, he was idle, moody, and irritable ; I 
felt that he must be gone before Dr. George 
came home. I determined to make one more 
eflPort with my cousin. He was perfectly civil 
and kind to me now, except when I pressed 
the obnoxious subject upon him, and even then, 
unless in a ruffled frame of mind, he would 
listen. He derived a certain pleasure from 
being sued to, I suppose. 

" You are worse than Pharaoh keeping the 
children of Israel in Egypt, Warren," I said 
to him, "his bondsmen were useful to him. 
Your's is wanton tyranny. Fm sure Harry 
does you no good." 

" You're right there," he answered, with a 
slight laugh ; " it will be little enough good 
that the fool will ever do me or any one else, 
or himself either for that matter." 

" Why do you torment him then ? Is not 
one slave enough for you ?'* 

" My slave is not docile, or she would be 
more than enough,'* he answered, passing his 
arm round my waist. I always avoided these 
demonstrations ; we had been standing by the 
fire, and I sat down. 

" What do you want from me, Warren ?" I 
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asked, wearily enough, I daresay. " I am sure 
I do what I can to please you." 

" That means that you answer when I speak 
to you ; you walk with me when I tell you to 
come, and you have turned so unusually gra- 
cious, that when I come into your room you 
only shrug your shoulders and heave a sigh of 
submission — but you don't love me !" 

" Well !" 

" Well,'' he repeated impatiently, " I intend 
to make you." 

I shook my head. 

" Well, rU try ! If you would but lavish 
one half of the affection on me that you waste 
on that worthless brother of yours, Alice, it 
would be better returned ; the ass, the booby, 
a fellow without either heart or wit." 

" Harry has no heart, you say — I wish yours 
beat half as warmly. Perhaps in that case I 
could — no, I couldn't, so it is of no use talking 
about it." 

" Harry has no heart," he repeated energe- 
tically. " If he had, you would care less about 
him. All women must either be tyrants or 
slaves. You tyrannised over that unlucky fool, 
Beresford ; you have made yourself Harry's 
slave. He lets you love him, he lets you sa- 
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crifice yourself for him, the selfish brute, and 
what return does he make to you ?" 

" He loves me." 

^' In his way. Do you think that if you 
would put your arms round me and say * Dear 
Warren/ the way you went up to him this 
morning and said ' Dear Harry/ that 1 would 
shake myself loose and tell you not to bore me ? 
That's what he did, the sulky cur ! I would 
give worlds, Alice, to hear you say these two 
simple words." 

" * Dear Warren,' they are easily said/' 

" Very easily, if that were all/' 

" Will you never be satisfied ? I know one 
way that you could regain contentment/' 

" What is that ?" 

" You would not walk in it; you would think 
I was supplicating you if I told you that the 
best thing you can do is to retire from a use- 
less struggle. But I remember that you 
warned me against trying to shake your pur- 
pose. However, if we are to marry — " 

" We are to marry," he said, firmly. 

" Then, as we are to marry, had we not best 
try to make our Uves suit each other ? I 
think sometimes of what I must promise 
when I become your wife, till I almost shudder 
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at the thought of the wrong I am going to 
do. We must make a treaty between our- 
selves while we repeat these words as an empty 
form. Be just to me ; Til do my duty to you. 
And even though there be no question of love 
between us — " 

" But there is ; by Heaven there shall be, 
to the end of time'" he cried, excitedly. 
" Alice, Alice, you don't know what youVe 
saying. Your calm words fall on me as upon 
flames. No love ? Do you think Fm a stock 
or a stone, without a man's feelings ? You 
have had affection lavished on you all your 
life, and you can afford to dispense with mine. 
I never loved till now, and I will be loved in 
return. Great Heaven ! to hear you talk, one 
might think I was a fiend or a monster." 

** Warren, don't ! It's not my fault that it 
can't be as you wish. If you love me as you 
say you do, you would do what I asked you. 
About Harry, I mean." 

" You are always thinking about that boy ; I 
wish Harry was hanged. What is it you see 
in him? He's a worthless scoundrel. I'm 
no moralist, but I declare to you, AUce, that 
when I see your brother going to the devil at 
the pace he is, and think of the restraining 
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inflaence which the mere fact of having you for 
a sister should have had upon him, I feel that 
I have the right to cry down his vices." 

" Warren, don't do that." 

" What, love ?" 

" When you are angry, when you speak of 
any one whom you dislike, or when you are 
going to force any one to do something against 
the grain, you compress your fingers as if you 
were crushing an enemy in your grasp." 

In an involuntary impulse I had put my 
hand on his ; the clenched fingers opened at 
my touch. 

" You'll rule with an iron hand, Warren ; 
if hands have any character." 

" If the power were only equal to the will,*' 
he muttered, " that's the lever to work your 
passions with. You think I'm supine and soul- 
less ; you don't know what it is to have the 
devil's own temper within you, and to live from 
year to year strangling passion that is tearing 
you to pieces." 

" We should conquer our passions," was my 
orthodox remark. 

" So I've heard ; some people haven't any. 
Some people have pluck and power besides. 
You think I'm a coward, you've told me so 
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more than once, and perhaps I am. Why do 
you women think so much of physical daring ? 
It all depends on physical strength. You were 
proud of Harry because he knocked me down 
— now don't try to deny it, you were ; I don't 
see that it was such a very gallant act. Most 
men could do it ; he knew I could no more 
shake him off his balance than I could fell 
an ox." 

" Warren, surely you don't still bear ill-will 
for that ?" 

" Not I," he answered carelessly. " I'm 
only amusing myself by a little exercise of my 
power." And the fingers closed again hke a 
vice. 

Warren was proud of his hand, not, I be- 
lieve, from motives of personal vanity, but it 
was the sample of his inner nature, the ex- 
pression of all that was in him. All the latent 
power, the thirst for sway, struggling, battling 
fiercely against the thousand physical ob- 
stacles which kept it down, displayed itself 
in quiet, consummate perfection in the lean, 
wiry hand. It was thin, almost fleshless, and 
so white that it looked bloodless ; it might 
have been a study for an anatomist. Through 
the transparent surface, every bone and muscle 
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stood out, marked and strong, thongh exqui- 
sitely delicate, like splinters of finely-tempered 
steel. Long, beautifully moulded fingers, 
finely tapering to a point, they gave you the 
idea of possessing an exquisite sense of touch ; 
they were supple, closing down on whatever 
they approached with a reliant, tenacious pres- 
sure. It was not a fighting hand, as he had 
said himself; it was not a hand to be daringly 
outstretched for a bold clutch at the object of its 
ambition ; but it would silently steal, not over 
obstructions, but round them, and beneath 
them, slowly undermining their foundations* 
till it dropped down upon its prize j and it 
would go hard then, but it would hold what it 
had won. 

Perhaps my fancy coloured this picture. I 
knew Warren. A stranger might have drawn 
a different inference. Still, there are very few 
people who have any character at all (many 
persons have none) whose physical conforma- 
ion is not in some particular the type of their 
moral and intellectual nature. Warren's face 
said nothing at all, unless he was under the in- 
fiuence of strong emotion, and then it spoke 
plainly enough ; his true character was written 
on his hand. 
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" If the power were only equal to the will," 
he repeated, thoughtfully. 

" What an autocrat you would be ! You 
would defy heaven itself. Be content. You 
have the fate of two lives in your hand. Harry 
must go next week." 

" Harry again ! — damn him !" 

'' It annoys you to hear his name mentioned. 
If it were not in the very wilfulness of ty- 
ranny, you would be glad to get rid of him.'' 

'' And see you pining after him, and thinking 
of him all day long — keeping the bare letter 
of your promise to me, because you have 
passed your word, and it has become a point 
of honour with you — but never vouchsafing 
me a look or a smile, or a word, unless it is 
forced from you. You would be a marble 
statue in my hands ; I could break you, but 
never bend you. And you ask me to quench 
with my own hand the Promethean fire, that 
quickens you into breathing life." 

He laughed exultantly as he spoke. I 
laughed too. 

" Warren, don't be poetical. Are you ac- 
tually jealous of Harry ?" 

" I'm jealous of the ground you tread upon. 
When I marry you, I'll keep you locked up." 
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" Gracious, what a prospect ! I hope you'll 
let me have a courtyard to walk in. But 
thought and heart are free ; and as long as 
Harry is here, my first thought and feelings 
are for him/* 

" And when he is gone ?'* 

" Then you may do what you like with me. 
Can't you trust to my gratitude ? * It may be 
my lord is weary, that his brain is over- 
wrought,' rU do my best to amuse him. It 
won't be for long." 

" What do you mean ?" 

" You'll weary of me — you are so exacting. 
You'll keep a continual strain upon my powers 
till you exhaust them. You are doing that 
very quickly ; you are doing it as long as you 
refuse what I ask of you." 

" I'm not keeping your brother ; he is free 
to go." 

" I thank you — but that's not enough. He 
must not steal away hke a thief in the night." 

" Is that your morality ? Why do you wish 
him to appear under a false character ?" he 
asked, with a sneer. 

" You need not have said that, Warren. 
Uncle Rupert must know that he is going. 
You must tell him ; he won't hear me mention 
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his name ; and if be would, I have not suffi- 
cient self-command to keep the truth con- 
cealed." 

" Well — and what have I to say ?" 
" What a question ! Say anything you like. 
I'm sure you have no want of words." 

" ril start philanthropist^ then, and recom- 
mend the measure as conducive to my beloved 
and erring cousin's personal good. Eloquence 
of that sort is capital practice, and it is exactly 
to my taste. Anything more ?" 

** Yes. I shall have some money of my own 
when I'm twenty-one, in three or four months 
that is. It ought to have been Harry's by 
right. He must have it now, and you must 
get it for him. You can manage it if you 
choose." 

** But it is yours. I won't do anything of 
the sort. Harry can work his passage out, 
and make shift for himself, when he gets to 
America. He may thank heaven, too, for his 
good luck. We can give him a few pounds 
to set him a-going." 

" Warren, how can you be so merciless ? 
Harry must have money ; uncle Rupert will 
furnish it if I don't." 
" Let him, then I" 
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" No — it's quite impossible. At the very 
best I'm deceiving my uncle. I should feel 
as if I were robbing him, if we took money 
from him on false pretences." 

Warren did not appear to be listening to 
me. He was musing, though, and I expected 
some original reflection. 

"It will be the best way, after all," he 
said ; " yes, FU draw the money for you, Alice, 
or rather I'll advance it, and you must sign a 
deed of gift as soon as you are of age. I'm 
glad you thought of this. I don't want my 
wife to be independent of me." 

" You are the most extraordinary being. I 
thought men liked to marr}' women with 
fortunes." 

•* I don't. I did once. Before I saw you 
I thought I would hke to marry my un- 
cle's heiress." 

" And now ?" 

" Now," he answered, with meaning in his 
tones, " the question of heirship at all is a very 
doubtful one. I intend to maintain my wife 
myself" 

" I wonder you don't take a beggar off the 
streets, King Cophetua. You are afraid that 
I should raise the flag of revolt against you, 
if I had sixpence to buy a rag of bunting." 
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" Just SO. It is a disgrace to the legislature 
that women are allowed to bold money in- 
dependent of their husbands. We want a re- 
form." 

" We'll have a reform, but it will be on the 
other side. And, Warren, you know," I con- 
tinued hesitatingly,!.for he never spared a taunt 
at my brother, and I knew that I was giving him 
the opportunity now, "there was that last money ; 
the man that he lost at play to — " 

He looked at me for a moment with a queer 
expression, half amused, and half defiant. 

" Shall I remind you how the payment of 
that debt was prevented ?" the look said. 

He relented : " That man is paid. You are 
not such an innocent as to think he would 
have waited till now ?" 

" Did you pay him ?" 

" Yes, I did. Now, it's not worth thanking 
me for. I paid it, because the swindler (he 
was a swindler), your brother, was a fool from 
beginning to end ; I could have got him out 
of the scrape at first, only such things as these 
are best kept quiet, and then, when there was 
^he chance of that other story coming up, he 
was past praying for, of course — " 

" Well, I know ; but what about the man ?" 

VOL. Ill K 
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" Nothing ; only he would have taken him- 
self to your uncle, and that would not have 
suited me in the least. Now, tell me at once 
that you fancied I had done one generous ac- 
tion in my life, and that you don't know 
whether to be most pleased or disgusted 
at finding that Tm no better than you al- 
ways thought me. I wish I had not told you." 

"I'm glad you did. I like to hear the 
truth ; then it is settled ?" 

" I suppose so." 

" Thank you." 

I loved my brother ; I knew that if we parted 
now, we would never meet again in this 
world ; and yet it seemed at times as if every 
feeling, even of natural affection, was merged 
in the burning desire that he should go. It 
was not unnatural. I had lost my brother. 
I could only regain hira when the bitter re- 
morse which had turned all the sweetness of 
his nature to gall was softened into repentance ; 
when the past was redeemed in the future, 
and my brother was again the loving, trusting 
friend that he had been to me for so many 
years. He was not all that Warren had saiJ 
he was ; still he was changed ; he shunned 
my company ; and when he was with me, he 
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was either sullen and impracticable, or pas- 
sionately remorseful. I knew he must grow 
worse if he stayed here ; he had lost his own 
self-respect, and Warren's withering contempt 
stung him to desperation. Contempt is twice 
cursed ; it warps the scorner's heart, and it 
kills, with its deadly blight, every springing 
seed of good in its victim. No one is proof 
against it. I suppose that if the very 
greatest and wisest among us knew in his 
secret heart that he was utterly despised by 
the meanest Mordecai that sits at his gate, the 
lustre of his glory would be tarnished, the 
sweetest fumes of flattery that he drinks in 
with greedy desire would be poisoned. Un- 
mixed contempt is very rare. Our natures 
are complex and contradictory, and it is but 
seldom that either our best or our worst 
feelings are utterly unadulterated. But I be- 
lieve that Warren, from his whole heart, de- 
spised my brother. They had never been 
friends ; still, till within the last few weeks, 
there had never been any active hostility be- 
tween them, there had been none of the secret 
envyings or jealousies which might give a 
fierce zest to the insolence of triumph ; Warren 
simply despised him, and I believe that no 
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eflPort of his will could have masked the con- 
tempt which betrayed itself in every word and 
look; it was the more withering becaase it 
seemed to be so unconscious. 

Warren kept his word with me, and I 
thanked him. He was thoughtful and con- 
siderate, also, for the rest of Harry's stay in 
England; he never interfered with us, and 
hardly ever demanded any private interviews 
with me. There was a tacit understanding 
between us that this was only a temporary 
forbearance ; that I was to repay with interest 
all the hours which he allowed my brother 
and me to spend together. I wonder if there 
was anything kindred between Warren and 
myself? We seemed to read into each other's 
hearts so well, we asked questions and gave 
answers without a word, and sealed bargains 
by an interchange of looks. I liked him better 
now ; at least, I hated him less than I had 
done at first. I could tell Harry, without any 
immoderate straining of the truth, that I was 
not unhappy in the prospect that lay before 
me. Why should I be miserable? I was 
going to make a marriage without love ; a little 
dislike or unwillingness, more or less, did not 
seem to me to be of any vital importance. 
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So Harry went. He saw uncle Rupelrt first ; 
it was through my interposition that that 
meeting was brought about. I had done 
better to have taken Warren's advice, and left 
it alone, it was so unsatisfactory, cold, and 
constrained on both sides. There are some 
griefs of which we do not speak, of which we 
do not care to write. Passion has its eloquent 
language, despair utters its heart-rending cry ; 
dreary, heart- withering sorrow has no words. 
My brother was gone, and all the childish 
companionship, the boyish confidences, the 
deep love, which had never failed us through 
the bitterness of heavy trials, were as a dream. 
Our parting tears watered the grave of buried 
memories and joys. We were both to begin 
new Kves ; our paths were to run counter ; 
desires and hopes would beset each one of us, 
in which the other could take no part. We 
might both be happy, but not in or with each 
other. We might be happy. I strove with 
earnest words to plant in my brother's breast 
that deep conviction which had taken such 
firm root in my own. We were young — life 
had many charms for us yet. Life is only in- 
tolerable when the burden of an inexpiable 
grief lies heavy on our hearts. What must 
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mine have been, if through the long years the 
voice of a brother's blood crying from the 
ground had haunted me with its dreadful 
tones ? 

I believe that Warren never conquered in 
such a fierce struggle between good and evil, 
as when he held down the tumultuous exulta- 
tion which the thought that his long-cherished 
purpose was accomplished, that there was no 
one now to divide us, kindled in his heart* 
He bore his triumph very well ; he stayed 
away from Hirst Hall for about a week, then 
he came back. I was rather glad on the 
whole. I had sunk into a stupor of grief, and 
the exertion of rousing myself to fulfil the 
promises which he had come to claim did me 
good. 
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CHAPTER V. 

** Ich bin der Qeibt der etete verneint.** 

Faust. 

One night I had to write a letter for my uncle. 
This was nothing unusual ; he often employed 
me as his scribe ; but to-night's letter was very 
different from the cold business correspondence 
which I often wrote, without understanding a 
syllable of my work after it was finished ; for 
it was to Dr. George. I found it a very diffi- 
cult task. The essential part of the letter was 
dictated by my uncle himself; it referred to 
the doctor's undertaking the medical superin- 
tendence of a new colliery ; I had to word the 
rest according to my own fancy. I wondered 
what he would think of it ; whether he would 
imagine that the questions about his tour, the 
benefit he had derived from travelling, and 
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others of like import sprang out of my personal 
interest in bis well-being. I had a postscript 
to add on my own account. 

After all that he had done for Harry, I was 
sensible that my brother's sudden departure, 
without taking counsel of him, or even inform- 
ing him about his plans, must appear singu- 
larly ungracious. I wanted to tell Dr. George 
how grateful we both felt to him ; my brother 
had charged me with a farewell message to 
his friend ; I must write it, for I could not 
deliver it verbally. I expressed it in my post- 
script ; it was perfectly placid and proper ; it 
told about one twentieth part of what I felt, 
of what I should have said had I been under 
no restraint ; but it was enough for me to write, 
quite as much, and more perhaps, than Dr. 
George cared to hear. My uncle did not want 
me to read to him that night ; so I sat still at 
my desk. I carried on a close correspondence 
with Miss Ross ; I wrote to Mrs. Arthur Leigh, 
but more rarely ; recent events had made me an 
indolent correspondent. I read over my un- 
answered letters, and proceeded to reply to 
them. 

I was still busy, when Warren joined us. 
He lived entirely at Hirst Hall now, and if I 
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was in the library at night with my uncle, he 
sat there too. If I was reading aloud he lis- 
tened with the most exemplary attention ; but 
he appeared Soubly well pleased if my uncle 
happened to be asleep, as he was this evening. 
Under these circumstances we used to skir- 
mish till bed-time ; we could not help it ; I 
do not remember that I had ever five minutes* 
rational conversation with my cousin Warren 
in my life. I began to shut up my desk ; I 
had no fancy for writing under his espionage ; 
by an involuntary instinct as he came near, I 
turned Dr. George's addressed letter with the 
superscription downwards. It was hardly to 
be hoped that this manoeuvre should escape the 
lynx eyes of my quick-sighted cousin ; nor did 
it. He pounced upon it like a wild beast on 
its prey. What a look he gave me ! He had 
expected to find something not altogether 
agreeable to his feelings — certainly not that. 
He invoked ApoUyon under his breath as usual 
(I asked him once if he was a disciple of that 
singular sect who worship the Principle of 
Evil); he could not give free utterance to-night 
to the maledictions in which his soul delighted 
when he was crossed ; for my uncle was in the 
room, and he might not unnaturally have been 
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astonished, had he woken up, to find Warren 
swearing at the harmless document. 

My cousin deliberately tore open the seal, 
and read the letter, I chafing with silent wrath 
all the time. Then he sat down, drew my 
desk towards him, and wrote another copy, 
calmly putting my original into his pocket. 
He gave me what he had written to read. I 
was so angry that I refused to look at it at 
first ; then he signified that I should hear it 
aloud from his lips unless I complied and read 
it. The substance was pretty much the same ; 
I could hardly have believed that so little 
alteration could have worked so mighty a 
change. What I had said about Harry was 
modified into a simple statement of the fact ; 
" if I had anything more to add," he politely 
informed me, " he would be very happy to 
communicate my message." I asked him bow 
he supposed any human sentiments would look 
distilled through the alembic of his bitter ill- 
will ; in answer he shrugged his shoulders, 
and recommended me to embrace the present 
opportunity of making the experiment. This 
was only one instance of the continual surveil- 
lance under which I lived at present. Warren 
never appeared to be noticing me, and yet 
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there was not an action of my life, however 
trivial — not a word I spoke, however unimpor- 
tant — ^wbich was not called to account before 
the Vehm-Gericht of his sleepless supervision. 
What a life we led together ! — restless, ex- 
citable, without repose or shadow — continually 
in opposition, yet indissolubly united. Un- 
happy? I do not know — not exactly. He 
was kind enough, in his queer way ; threats, 
curses, and violence were entirely at an end. 
I could hardly believe that but a few weeks 
ago the misery of his presence had seemed 
worse than death ; that we had stood face to 
face with every passion of hatred and anger 
unloosed, till, in the consciousness of his 
mere physical superiority, I almost quailed 
before the tempest I had raised. Now all this 
was changed ; he was clever, odd, and piquant, 
attractive, too, in a pecular fashion ; he stimu- 
lated, but it was impossible that he could ever 
move or impress me. If he only could have 
been quiet, and have left me somewhat more 
to myself ; if he could have trusted to time, 
and to the influence of steady, unobtruding 
kindness, to accomplish his ends, I am certain 
he would have been happy himself just now 
But " quiet to quick bosoms is a hell." It 
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woiild have been a hell to Warren, though 
certainly, as it was, he did not sleep upon a 
bed of roses. I never saw a more ingenious 
self-tormentor; excitement seemed necessary 
to his nature — so cold-blooded in outward 
temperament, so fiercely passionate in its inner 
life. His were no half, lukewarm measures — 
he was always cold or hot ; he had no impulses, 
only purposes ; and his purposes once fixed, 
and his plans laid, he never faltered. His 
business was a passion to him, a cool, calcu- 
lating passion. He once remarked to me, when 
speaking of Harry, that it was only fools and 
hot-headed boys who would peril honour and 
fortune on the blind chances of the gaming- 
table, when the far-seeing, calculating risks of 
speculation, more exciting, since skill, science, 
and thought enhanced the value of the prize^ 
and taught intellect to find its level, gave more 
than sufficient play to the gambhng instinct, 
which he declared to be innate in human 
nature. His daily occupation was more to 
him than a vulgar trade of money-making ; it 
was an intellectual pastime. 

What his other occupations and amusements 
had been, T know not — they were utterly neg- 
lected now. Harry had hinted to me that 
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they were not altogether blameless ; and War- 
ren, who was peculiarly secretive about himself, 
only alluded to those things which had made 
the ogremenB of his past life, in terms of 
general disgust. I often thought how, if the 
wild, contradictory passion he professed for 
me had been a pure and beautiful affection, 
founded on reason, carried on in loving sym- 
pathy, and improved to high ends, it might 
have ennobled his life, bent his intellect from 
schemes of selfish ambition to lofty aims of 
energetic disinterestedness. He always de- 
clared that this was the case — that he led a 
better life now — that vice palled upon hi'm, 
that pleasure had ceased to have temptations 
for him, long before he had exhausted it 
through satiety. To which 1 answered by 
reminding him that the man who took unto 
himself seven devils worse than the fiends 
which had been exorcised did not really mend 
his state much ; and 1 questioned the reforma- 
tion which began by ignoring the cardinal 
virtue of charity. He sagaciously replied that 
" a man could not be what he was not made ;" 
confessed that he had never known what it 
was to feel mercy in his life ; and, in reply to 
my parable, recalled to my recollection the 
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story of the servants to whom the talents were 
entrusted, and announced his intention of not 
holding himself responsible for virtues which 
he did not possess. I suspected that Warren 
was heterodox ; however, I was no casuist, 
and I did not care to spoil a good cause by 
my bad arguments. 

The re-appearance of Dr. George was, of 
course, the signal for Warren to open his bat- 
teries. His ammunition was quite wasted. 
Dr. George had no intention of interfering 
with him. Perhaps I had really lost caste in 
his eyes; perhaps it was my own distorted 
vision which was at fault, and I may have 
judged him by too low a standard. A common 
man must have contemned my apparent 
treachery and insincerity ; but Dr. George, in 
his reverent, large-hearted charity, usually left 
the balance of human good and evil untouched. 
He spoke very little to me, and I am sure 
Warren need not have grudged the few friendly 
words that passed between us ; no treason 
against his undivided supremacy was meditated. 

The months wore away. I had letters from 
Harry, hopeful and promising. After enduring 
one or two dismal effusions from him, 1 had 
resolutely forbidden all backward looks. It 
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was well, I ^ rote to him, that he deplored his 
errors. But the past was shut up and sealed ; 
now he was working in the present and living 
for the future. " Sufficient for the day is the 
evil thereof," we say with truth. But it is a 
truth which we often wrest to our own purposes. 
We say it when we are indolent or cowardly, 
and are trying to shirk the consequences which 
must result from wilful inaction ; we forget that 
the speeding hours leave as little space for idle 
retrospection as for too anxious forethought. 

In the winter, Warren was obliged to leave 
Hirst for a few weeks. He was going to Lon- 
don, also to Cornwall and to Cheltenham, 
in order to hold a business conference with my 
dd friend Mrs. Mountain. Warren chose to 
believe that I rejoiced exceedingly in the 
prospect of his departure. This hypothesis 
might be true or not, still it was gratuitous 
self-torment to conceive and dwell on the idea. 
I had given no hint of my feelings on the 
subject ; perhaps I had never cherished any 
till his accusations roused me into self-ques- 
tioning. 

" Had he really expected," I asked him, 
" that I was to be deeply distressed on ac- 
count of an absence of a few weeks ?" 
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Warren repudiated the notion of having 
been such an arrant fool. 

"Then why do you torment me so?" I 
asked. " You pro/ess to know my thoughts ; 
if I were to tear out my hair in handfuls be- 
fore your eyes, you would not believe in the 
genuine distraction of my grief." 

No ; Warren could not stretch his credulity 
to such a point. 

" And yet you would like to see me do 
something parallel to it. It is men of your 
stamp that make bad wives. You like a fool 
who will believe in you, and worship you, best ; 
and when you can't find one to please you, 
you are reduced to put up with a hypocrite." 

" Which are you ?" 

" Oh ! you haven't formed me yet. I'll do 
credit to your master-hand some day, I make 
no doubt." 

" And in the mean time ?" 

** In the mean time, you are going to Lon- 
don, and I wish you would bring back a little 
practical common sense with you. Has this 
sort of life never to cease ?" 

" Indeed it has," he replied, with energetic 
and unmistakable meaning. ''Well, don't 
look so aghast ; you are not going to be mar- 
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ried to-morrow. You'll write to me every day, 
you know, when Vm away/* 

" I won't write to you at all." 

" That's cool ; and pray why not ?" 

" Because I shall have nothing to say." 

" Say anything you like, tell me everything 
you do, and everybody you see." 

" Had I not better keep a diary, and note 
down the occupation of every hour ? I won't 
write to you, it's not safe. Letters are action- 
able." 

" Do you mean anything particular by those 
words, Alice ?" 

" Do you mean anything particular by that 
look, Warren ? No, of course ; I meant no- 
thing. I only said it for the sake of speak- 
ing." • 

" I'm glad to hear it," he answered dryly. 

" I can't write to you ; but you can write 
to me if you choose, and tell me all your ad- 
ventures. Nothing happens here, and you 
know very well that I see no one but my 
uncle." 

" Yes, you see some one else, and the man, 
above all others, that I would like to know 
was at the bottom of the sea. Remember 
that you never sit in the same room alone with 
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him, and you never speak to him unless you 
can possibly help it. By Jove ! I declare I'll 
not go aw^y at all. Til put oflF my journey 
for a month or so : we will be married, and go 
together." 

" Warren ! '* I exclaimed, considerably 
startled, but retaining presence of mind su£S- 
cient to conceal my emotion (I had taken 
my first degree in hypocrisy under my accom- 
plished preceptor's tuition, I suppose). " How 
can you be so absurd ? Dr. George has too 
thorough a contempt for both you and me to 
trouble himself about us." 

"Confound his insolence! What for?" 
Warren muttered. 

"We'll not enter into a disquisition on our 
personal merits ^ust now. Let me assure you 
that it is the case, however. And you know, 
while Dr. George is a visitor in my uncle's 
house, I must speak to him. It does you no 
harm. I'm sure I make you quite welcome to 
speak to any one you like." 

" I dare say you do," he responded, briefly. 
" But the end of the matter is, that I don't 
like it, and I don't intend to put up with it. 
I hate that man, and I can't bear to see you 
speaking to him. Do you know why I burnt 
the letter you wrote to him? In the first 
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place, T did not like the way in which you ad- 
dressed him when you mentioned Harry. But 
I might have let that pass ; it just tallied with 
your usual infatuation about that cub. What 
I didn't choose was, that he should have a bit 
of paper with your handwriting on it in his 
possession." 

" You did not like the way I addressed him 
when I mentioned Harry, I think you ob- 
served. Do you mean that the tone of my 
sentences was too friendly ?" 

" Of course I do. What in the world are 
you laughing at ?" 

" You wise serpent ! Tm laughing at the 
thought of how, in your very great precaution, 
you have overreached yourself. You really 
supposed that because you destroyed my letter, 
I was going to withhold poor Harry's messages, 
and let all that Dr. George has done for us 
both pass without a word of acknowledgment." 

** You don't mean to say you wrote again ?" 

" It would have served you right if I had ; 
but I did not. I didn't think of it." 

" What, in the devil's name, did you do, 
then ?" 

" I simply put what I had written into 
words, and spoke to him. Now don't be 
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irascible or unreasonable, Warren. I said no- 
thing which you might not have heard. Com- 
mon courtesy, not to speak of gratitude, bound 
me to speak/' 

" I hope you have cancelled your last obli- 
gation to common courtesy and common gra- 
titude.'* 

" Yes ; I have nothing more to say to Dr. 
George, and, believe me, he wants to hear 
nothing more from me. Will you never learn 
to trust me ? I'm sure I don't know whether 
you are a more accomplished adept in the art 
of torturing yourself or me. Suppose I were 
to take a freak and turn jealous. Now you're 
going to Cheltenham next week. I know 
you'll fall in love with Miss Matilda Moun- 
tain." 

** You would not be sorry, I suppose ?" 

" Qui sait ? I would try to congratulate 
you. You will see the whole family this time. 
Mind, remark the Nabob's lady. She might 
have been your aunt. Would it not have 
been pleasant ? We should have been kept in 
such good order then." 

" Very pleasant, indeed. It would have 
been an edifying sight to mark your respectful 
obedience to the head of the house. She 
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would have been as good as a stepmother to 
you. You would have made a deUghtful wife 
in that case. Her steady discipline would 
have rendered you quite perfect. I shall look 
at her with mingled admiration and regret. 
Which is it ? Two of them rejoice in Na- 
bobs.'^ 

" It is the eldest. Miss Florentia that was. 
Lady Goldie now. He was plain Mister when 
she married him. They've made him a baronet 
because he was so rich. Put money in your 
purse, Warren, and make me Lady Hope." 

" I wish I could make you a queen." 

" Thank you. Should I be allowed to share 
your Majesty's throne, or would I be merely 
Queen Consort ? I rather think you would be 
more of the Sultan than the King. So, on 
second thoughts, I'll not change my degree." 

" By the way, Alice," he went on, in an 
after-thought, " supposing I were to fall in love 
with Matilda Mountain ?" 

" Well, Warren, supposing you were ?" 

'* You, for one, would not Uke it," he said 
bluntly. 

"Would not like it? I think my likings 
or dislikes would have very little to do with it. 
Miss Matilda would like it. Mrs. Mountain 
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certainly would. She was always talking about 
you when she was here. She used to call 
you ' WbrW in those days. Perhaps she may 
do so still ; will you notice, please ? If you 
marry Miss Matilda, I shall call you Wor'n 
too ; she has a large fortune." 

" * Call me not fool till Heaven hath given 
me fortune/ " he answered ; " when Heaven 
gives me Miss Matilda and her fortune, you 
can call me fool then. No, my love, I'm not 
quite tired of you yet ; and if you would look 
at the case in the right light, Alice, you would 
feel that my affection is the most flattering 
tribute that could be paid to your vanity." 

" It doesn't strike me so." 

** Just because you don't look at it in the 
right light." 

*' Suit the focus to my eye then. Every- 
thing in this world depends on how you look 
at it. Why should I be flattered by your con- 
descension in casting the eyes of regard upon 
me?" 

'' Because I'm in earnest, Alice, and no man 
was ever in earnest with you before. Because 
I love you in spite of myself — in spite of your 
own aversion to me ; you conceived a prejudice 
against me when you first saw me ; it was con- 
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firmed into hatred when you had a real or 
fancied cause of complaint. It is very little, 
if anything, modified now, though you try to 
conceal it under the mask of levity. And in 
spite of all, of all your hatred, and ten times 
more, if you are capable of so much, I love 
you still ; that's the sort of love that is more 
flattering than maudlin tenderness and idiotic 
devotion." 

" Why should tenderness and devotion be 
either maudUn or idiotic ? I don't mean to say 
that you make love in a maudlin fashion, very 
far from it. But, by your own confession, you 
are weaker than the most moon-struck imbe- 
cile of them all. You have no control over 
your own feelings, you have no power of self- 
government ; you tell me that you love me in 
spite of yourself, and of me too." 

'*In spite of myself, because I choose to 
contradict the impulses which prompt me to 
free myself from your yoke. Do you think I 
have no command over my own will, Alice ? 
Do you think I could not break your spell ? I 
don't choose to break it ; that's my reason. If 
I did, I don't see that you would have very 
much to congratulate yourself about ; I would 
marry you still." 
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" Would you really ? You would not be 
very kind to your wife, if you did not love her, 
would you ?" 

" Not very," he answered in a quiet voice. 

" Cave canem ! — then I shall take care not to 
rouse the sleeping lion within you. You said 
that no one ever spoke in earnest to me. You 
alluded to Mr. Arthur Leigh, I suppose?" 

Warren had made himself master of that 
history long ago. 

He nodded. 

"There you are mistaken. He was not 
an earnest man, but he was as much in earnest 
with me as lay in his nature." 

" For how long ? — and why ? Because you 
flattered his vanity. Vanity is the nursing 
mother of love in one out of every pair of 
lovers. You exalted his dilletantisms into £irt 
gospels ; you accepted his sentimentalizings as 
profound truths — you took his shallow, spark- 
ling brilliancies for pure gold, and he allowed 
you to worship him till — he was tired of you, as 
men will tire of adulation, unless they exact it 
as tyrants, or unless they are fools enough to 
believe that they are the Admirable Crichtons 
you affect to think them." 

" Warren, how do you know all that ?" 
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" Never mind how I know, it's trae enough. 
It makes no matter to you now ; you are not 
likely to fall into the same mistake again." 

" Of worshipping you ? Candidly, I don't 
think I am. But I was not questioning your 
philosophy, — I meant, how did you know so 
much about Mr. Leigh ? I never told you/' 

" I saw him, that was su£Scient. It was not 
very difficult to take his measurement — it was 
written in every line of his face. There was 
not a turn of his head, nor a glance of his eye, 
which did not betray vanity and changeableness. 
I dare say he is wearied of that foolish little 
wife of his, — he yawns in her face by this time, 
I should think." 

" She did not please you either then ; still 
you must have admired her." 

" Tm not an orientalist. I want something 
more than bright eyes and glossy curls. Be- 
sides, she was a vain, selfish little flirt, — she 
was fooling your friend Arthur." 

" I dofa't think she was. She was very fond 
and proud of him." 

" Vanity again ! I suppose it was the 
triumph of a conquest which she fancied others 
had failed in that made her look so super- 
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humanly beaming. I should weary in a week 
of that everlasting smile." 

" Well, she would not have smiled long if 
she had married you. Arthur Leigh will be 
very kind to her, and if their love ever exhausts 
itself, it will be he who will suffer — she has the 
happiest temperament of the two. But there 
is no reason why they should not live perfectly 
happy till the end of the chapter." 

" With all my heart, I'm sure. Still I keep 
to my original point, that he was not in earnest, 
or else that glancing little sprite would never 
have touched his heart. I'll tell you who 
would have been in earnest, Alice." 

" I don't want to hear." 

" But I choose you to hear. I mean that 
friend of yours down in the village. I have 
had the question in my mind a thousand times, 
and I've driven it back." 

" Drive it back again. * Where ignorance is 
bliss, 'tis folly to be wise.' " 

** Stuff, I can't go away without knowing. 
Did that man ever presume to ask you to be 
his wife ?" 

" If he did, Warren, it is his secret as well 



AS mine." 



" That's no answer." 
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'' If you are uncertain, give me the benefit 
of the doubt. Don't you know that offers of 
marriage are crowns of glory to us ? We fabri- 
cate them for ourselves, rather than confess to 
their non-existence. We take rank by the 
number of hearts we can hang at our watch- 
chains, as red Indians count in honour by the 
scalps that dangle at their belts/' 

" And you all tell lies, do you ?" 

** * All men are liars ' — why not women too ? 
I thought it was only in virtue and greatness 
that you declined to admit us to equality with 
you ; we are neither so good nor so clever, of 
course.'' 

** You are as Heaven made you," Warren 
answered, philosophically ; '^ and it is a queer 
world," he added, a moment after. " I say, what 
do you think about all day ?" 

" What do I think about ?" 

" Not you in particular — all women ; I sup- 
pose you think about something while you are 
Bitting for hours together with your work or 
your drawing, or a book in your hand that 
you don't read." 

"We hatch treason, my lord; we think 
about the rights of which you have despoiled 
us." 
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" Women have no business to think at all. 
You can't reason/' 

" Can't we ? What are our heads given to us 
for then ?" 

" To be looked at." 

" A nd when we are old and ugly ?" 

" Then you should make yourselves useful 
and agreeable." 

" You said you were not an orientalist, a few 
minutes ago — you are worse, you are a savage ; 
all the barbarous tribes keep down their 
women — so would you." 

" No, I would not ; I want to be entertained, 
not served." 

" You want a slave, — no, you don't, you want 
a court fool. Will you buy me a cap and bells, 
Warren, when we are married ?" 

" Stuff !" 

" You are always saying * stuff ;' you don't 
intend to keep your servants in livery then ?" 

" I wish you would listen to reason." 

" I'm a woman, and I can't reason ; you said 
so yourself a few seconds ago. Our brains 
are not expansive enough." 

" That's true enough," Warren replied, and 
he went away, muttering — 

'* Men with their heads reflect on this or that, 
But women with their hearts on heaven knows what." 
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Of course the question of our correspond- 
ence was not allowed to drop without another 
struggle ; but on this point I was quite deter- 
mined. 1 would not write to Warren ; I had 
nothing to say, I had no news to communicate. 
I could talk to him by the hour when the 
quick interchange of sharp words prompted 
retorts and attacks, but I required this stimu- 
lus. I could not sit quietly down, and lay bare 
my original sentiments and opinions to the 
dissecting hand and the critical eye of this 
unbelieving Mephistopheles. He intended to 
write to me at all events, he said ; I declared 
that I should be delighted to receive his letters, 
one in particular. 

« Which one's that ?" 

" The one which tells me that you are coming 
home. Give me due notice; Til have the 
fatted calf killed for the returning prodigal, 
and my best dress looked out." 

" I'll take care that you know nothing about 
it. If you don't choose to write and let me 
know what you are doing while I'm away, I'll 
see if I can't find out for myself. I'll give 
you no notice, I'll be down upon you 
like " 
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" Like what, Warren ? — ^now for an original 
simile, like — " 

*' Shot." 

** Flash and report at once ; don't do that ; 
I hate to be taken by surprise. I was just 
going to tell you that I intended to come into 
Whorlton to meet you.** 

" I dare say,*' he ejaculated, in scornful in- 
credulity. " I wonder how you can look me 
in the face and tell me such an unblushing 
falsehood. Come, then, and meet me." 

"I'm not a clairvoyante, and I certainly 
shan't think of walking five or six miles on 
speculation. But do tell us when you are 
coming home. Are you a stranger yourself to 
the pleasures of anticipation ?** 

" No, Alice, I am not," he replied, in the 
marked tone which I always knew bore a pe- 
culiar reference to my future fate, and which 
was an infallible agent in silencing my conver- 
sation. How coward-like I used to shirk all 
thought of that future; and yet the subject 
had an unaccountable fascination for me. I 
dreaded and avoided it, and yet at times I 
could not help thinking and speaking of it. 
Warren never entered my room without 
causing me a nervous heart-beating for two or 
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three minutes. I did not know what he might 
be coming to tell me. His vagaries were so 
unaccountable, his suspicions and jealousies so 
easily excited, and the measures he adopted 
to remove them so decisive, so promptly 
planned, and so swiftly executed. I knew 
that if he once conceived the idea of our im- 
mediate marriage, no obstacle would appear to 
him of the slightest importance. He was not 
satisfied with our present mode of life; he 
might fancy, but I knew that it was impossi- 
ble, that he would find what he wanted in 
his marriage with me. ^^ Esto maior dien, 
que 68 contento/' was not one of Warren's 
gifts. 

It might naturally be expected that I was 
very glad when Warren went away ; certainly 
I prepared myself to enjoy the passing hour, 
the last gasp of my fleeting liberty,to my heart's 
content. The hours were passing ; the golden 
swiftly-footed hours, as I had called them in 
anticipation ; the leaden hours, as they turned 
out on my hands. Must I confess it? I 
was very dull when I was left alone. Could 
it be possible that what my cousin had told me 
was true ? Was I really weak and vain enough 
to be flattered, as he insisted I was, by the 
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unwelcome, exacting preference which had 
been forced upon me, with such bitter revolt 
in my heart ? 

Once I was quite happy when I was alone — 
but I had more to hope for in those far-away 
days; less to brood over with regret, — nothing, 
as 1 had now, to mourn over in despair. 
Solitude and inaction were unendurable to me 
at present. I wanted every hour to bring the 
hour's excitement. But I lived iu an entire 
intellectual isolation. I was constrained in my 
uncle's presence, as was only natural, consider- 
ing that I was practising a continual decep- 
tion upon him ; with Dr. George, the only 
other human being who crossed our threshold 
as a guest, I had little or no intercourse at all. 
I could not settle to reading or to any other 
sedentary occupation, and the weather was too 
cold and wet for me to go out. In spite of 
rain and wind, I had dressed myself for a walk 
one day, but unfortunately I met Dr. George 
on the stairs, and he took upon himself to give 
me unasked advice, and, in his quietly dicta- 
torial fashion, 'put a stop to my premeditated 
ramble. 

He began to come again in the evenings, 
solely on my uncle's account, of course ; he 
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had discontinued his visits lately ; there seemed 
a tacit understanding that the same apartment 
was not of extensive proportions enough to 
contain him and my cousin. I used to tire 
dreadfully in the evenings now; I yawned 
over the two gentlemen's interminable dis- 
courses ; their philanthropic plans, and 
schemes for the moral and intellectual improve- 
ment of the pit people, were a weariness to me. 
It had not always been so ; but I had never 
resumed the school- teaching and other profit- 
able occupations, which of course had been 
interrupted by my fever. I had in a great 
measure ceased to take interest in whatever 
was good, since my engagement. " Thou hast 
done much harm upon me, Hal;" so, with 
Sir John Falstaff, I might have addressed my 
lover. 

Still, I missed my wicked Warren ; he vexed 
and tormented me, but he never palled upon me, 
as better and truer things and persons did 
now. My chief entertainment consisted in his 
letters ; they came in great abundance ; they 
were very quaint and amusing, rather Horace 
Walpolish in expression and sentiment. In- 
deed, I think my cousin must have modelled 
his style on that witty, cynical Laodicean, who> 
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neither loved, hated, nor despised from his 
heart. Warren could strike on every note in 
the gamat of these two last-mentioned sensa- 
tions ; but he kept them in abeyance in his 
letters, and was simply a little satirical. I 
was also inveigled into a correspondence with 
him, just as I had been obhged to write my 
famous letter to Dr. George. I would not 
have written to him of my own free will, but 
my resolution once broken, I wrote again and 
again, till in a short time we carried on our 
paper warfare with as much spirit as we had 
ever waged our word combats. I would 
not for worlds have told him how dull I was, 
but he was not long in finding it out ; and 
the discovery seemed to afford him especial 
gratification. 

Another stormy winter morning; there 
has been a long and uninterrupted succession 
of such lately. The blast rushes wildly down 
the chimney ; every fresh gust drives the snow 
in showers against the window pane. I can 
see nothing beyond, the air is so obscured by 
the tossing spray of white flakes. A long 
solitary day lies before me; my uncle is in 
Whorlton, and not expected home till the 
evening. I am supposed to be reading ; if I 
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am 9 the fire is my volume, for I have made 
about half-a-dozen efibrts to get into the spirit 
of the book on my lap, and at last I have given 
up the attempt in despair. There has been 
no letter from Warren for the last three days ; 
I am ashamed of myself for missing these 
world-philosophical epistles so much, but what 
else have I to supply their place ? There is a 
vacuum somewhere, and if I have nothing 
better than Warren's letters to fill it up, I 
must even take them, and be thankful. If he 
thinks he will succeed in forcing me to ask 
him to write 

" Warren !" 

What was it that prompted my sudden 
exclamation ? The door must have been ajar, 
for I had not heard the lock turn. There 
was a step on the carpet before I had time to 
lift my head, an icy hand was laid across 
my eyes, and I instinctively called out, 
*• Warren !" 

" Warren ; good ! That was just as I 
wanted. If you had said anything else, I 
would have killed you." 

" That's a friendly salutation," I replied, as 
Warren, covered with snow, and looking alto- 
gether very forlorn and chilly, dropped down> 
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half leaning, half sitting on the arm of my 
chair. " I don't perceive the motive of your 
satisfaction though. What do you mean by 
coming home in this fashion, and frightening 
people out of their senses ?" 

" Tve not frightened you, darling, have I ? 
I wanted to see what people think about in 
my absence. They think about me — it's all 
right. They don't expect any other — any 
other gentlemen to make morning calls in 
their apartments. How do you do? You 
look awfully bored." 

" I was not bored half a minute ago." 

" Go on ; it's quite refreshing to be contra- 
dicted again. We shall appreciate each other 
now. Well, have you not a word to welcome 
your lamb back to its peaceful fold ?" 

" Are you a lamb ? Then I wish you would 
dry your fleece. You are making me quite 
wet." 

" Pardon," and he rose, divested himself 
of his great-coat, and resumed his seat. 
" Then you're not glad to see me back again ?" 

" If I am, I'm sure ray pleasure is quite un- 
called for, and very ill-grounded. I have lived 
in peace and good- will with all men — " 
" " What's that ?" he interrupted, quickly. 
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" rU tell you, if you will do me the favour 
of listening. I was about to remark that I 
had lived in peace and good-will with all men 
— mankind, if you like it better — since you 
went away. I suppose we are to begin to 
quarrel as usual, since you have come back." 

" Quarrelling is like dram-drinking, Alice ; 
when you once begin, you can't stop. The 
stimulant becomes necessary to you/' 

" I should be sorry to think so. Does the 
simile hold good any further P Dram-drinking 
does not often stop at the point where it be- 
gins — does quarrelling ?" 

" When I have been married a year, Fll be 
able to tell you. No, we'll take the teetotal 
pledge, you and I. Mutual duties, domestic 
agremenSy &c., &c., will — " 

" Yes, I understand all about it. Did you 
travel all night ?"' 

"Yes; I got into Whorlton about seven 
o'clock, and waited at the place where I break- 
fasted till I thought the house would be clear. 
I didn't want to see anybody but you. I 
wasn't in the humour for being bored." 

" I think you had better go to bed." 

" 1 don't ; but I'll tell you what I would 
like to do ; and that is to lie down on your 
sofa. I'm tired to death. You'll excuse me." 
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" Certainly/' 

He rose slowly, dragging a chair after him, 
which he set by the side of the couch. 

" That's for you," he said ; " now sit down, 
give me that pillow, please, and let us talk com- 
fortably. So you have felt it confoundedly dull 
here, have you, though you did not choose to 
tell me ? You are as fresh as a rose now ; you 
were as wan as the snow outside, two minutes 
ago. How is my uncle ?" 

" You might have asked after him before, I 
think. He's much as usual, pretty well." 

" He's not what he was a year or two back ; 
neither so energetic nor so clear-headed ; time 
for King Lear to abdicate, isn't it, Cordelia ?" 

I made no answer, something jarred upon 
me in these words. They were not much in 
themselves ; the tone was so hard and heart- 
less. He was lying flat on his back ; he just 
raised his head a little, and looked at me. 

" Humph ! Filial piety, and piety in the 
abstract; an excellent thing in women," he 
muttered. " How is the other one?" 

Still I did not answer. Warren's second 
look was not quite so benign as his last. 

'*Has Beresford been here much?" he 
asked sharply. 
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" Yes ; I told you so when I wrote to you." 

" Infernal ass !'^ Warren growled between 
his teeth ; " what did you talk about?" 

"I didn't talk at all. He talked to my 
uncle." 

" What about ?" 

"About subjects, Warren, with which you 
and I have very little to do. About every- 
thing good, as you know very well." 

" Talking is easy enough." 

" Not quite so easy as some people imagine- 
Putting words into practice is not so easy, 
though perhaps it is for them." ^ 

" Have you been attending conventicles in 
my absence, Alice ?" 

" No." 

" Confessing your sins, then ? If you had 
waited till I came home, you should have had 
absolution. That fool hasn't been saying any- 
thing to you, I hope ?" 

" No fool has said anything to me." 

" Then what is the matter ?" 

" Nothing more than usual. I merely said 
that you and I had not much in common with 
Dr. George and my uncle." 

" Heaven forbid ! I like you best as you 
are. I have no faith in immaculate virtue. I 
could get myself up for the part very soon. 
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if you want a double of Dr. Greorge ; but I 
choose that you should forget his very exist- 
ence. I would rather not be like him, thank 
you. ' What ! because he is virtuous, are 
there to be no more cakes and ale ?' I have a 
taste for cakes and ale. I recommend them 
to Miss Hope's favourable attention. Try 
them — eat, drink, and be merry ; and don^t 
look as if you had some unexpiated sin upon 
your conscience." 

" 1 sometimes feel as if I had." 

" Still harping on that everlasting string," 
he exclaimed, impatiently. "Hear the con- 
clusion of the whole matter, Alice," he went 
on, raising himself on his elbow. " You are 
alluding to your marriage with me, of course. 
You have done so more than once in the same 
terms. You have taken a fancy, the Lord 
knows why, to speak of it as if it were some 
deadly crime. I pass over the uncomplimen- 
tary insinuations against myself which such an 
opinion entails, and simply say that the subject 
is worn threadbare, and that I want to hear 
no more about it. You pretend to think 
you're doing wrong. I tell you at once that 
I don't believe in such highly-strained con- 
scientiousness. You may repent of something 
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you have done, because you are afraid of being 
found out ; or the remembrance of a crime 
may hannt you with a selfish, terrifying re- 
morse. But to wear premature sackcloth and 
ashes for a calmly premeditated action is folly 
or worse. It is untruthfulness. Why don't 
you turn Roman Catholic at once, and buy a 
dispensation for all sins, past and to come P 
I would, if I were you. I hate many things ; 
I hate insincerity worst of all. Either repent 
and atone for your sins, or leave it alone. 
Bring the whole price of the land in your 
hand ; you know the price that will set you 
free, I suppose ; send for your brother ; ciall 
aloud, for he is a god ; see if he will deliver 
you out of my hand. He won't — you know 
that. Then fulfil your part of the bargain ; 
and let me tell you that, if it were a murder 
you are going to commit, you would not make 
it less heinous by going about the world, as if 
you were doing penance, in a white sheet, 
with a lighted taper in your hand." 

This was an unparalleled speech from War- 
ren — ^his random shots being flung out in 
general in phrases of laconic brevity. He had 
delivered these sentiments in detached frag- 
ments, pausing sometimes, apparently for the 
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answer, which did not come. As he grew 
animated, he raised himself upright on the 
sofa ; now he flung himself back with a deep 
sigh of exhaustion. 

" Did you never think of the church as a 
profession, Warren ?** I asked. " You have a 
fine flow of texts/' 

" The devil can quote Scripture, you know," 
he rejoined, carelessly. "No; I never did 
turn my thoughts in that direction. I would 
have been a burning and a shining light, 
should I not? and you, as my wife, would 
have been a mother in Israel ; an admirable 
helpmate I know I must have found you.** 

" Tm bad enough, Warren, I know. You 
need not reproach me with it. You haven't 
improved me." 

" My lamb, how you misconceive me I I 
believe you to be good, or else I should never 
have cared for you. Men have a license, ex- 
cept parsons and gentlemen of the profession, 
of course. But a bad and irreligious woman 
is a monster ; I would as soon marry a she- 
devil as such a one. I look to you to rege- 
nerate me some day, Alice." 

" You have but a poor chance, if you trust 
to me." 
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•* Well, we'll see ; there is time enough for 
that. How have you been amusing yourself?" 

''I have not been amusing myself at all. 
Medora did not sing merry songs in Conrad's 
absence. How have you been amusing your- 
self?" 

"I have not been amusing myself either, 
though my expedition has been tolerably suc- 
cessful on the whole. I have ten thousand 
loves and kisses for you from your friends the 
Mountains. May I discharge the commission ?" 

" ril annul it. Are they all quite well ?" 

"They looked tolerably flourishing. My 
Lady Goldie has two charming children — do 
you like children ?" 

•' No." 

" Neither do I. The future baronet is a 
juvenile fury. He flew at me like a wild cat. 
Out of respect to his mamma, I refrained from 
boxing the little wretch's ears. Lady Goldie 
forgives you, Alice." 

" She's very good, I'm sure, but I'm really 
not aware what my offence was." 

" Nor is she, I daresay ; therefore she for- 
gives you. Moreover, she has been successful, 
and she can afford to dispense a little Christian 
charity. She forgives you from her heart. 
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She would have given me a trunk full of fiery 
coals to heap on your head, only I had no room 
to pack them, and I was afraid they might 
singe holes in my shirts. Do you intend to 
make your husband's shirts when you are 
married, Alice ?" 

" No. If I sow the buttons on, he may 
think himself very well off. Miss Matilda 
Mountain could make shirts ; she would have 
made you a useful wife." 

**I say, Alice, what a greedy Jew that 
woman is," was Warren's somewhat irrelevant 
reply. 

" Warren, what a speech 1 What has she 
done?" 

" It is not what she has done, exactly ; it is 
what she wanted to do. In the first place, I 
suppose you know that she is rich as a Jew. 
She was charmingly confidential ; she told me 
all about her affairs; you would have been 
jealous had you been there, at least you would, 
if you had been any one but yourself. She 
inherited a large fortune lately ; a brother of 
her mother's died, and his money was to go 
to his unmarried nieces. The sisters were 
joined to their nabobs ; I fancy, by the exul- 
tation of the fair Matilda's bearing, that they 
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looked rather black at seeing her come in for 
it aU." 

" You certainly have been very confidential ; 
but that does not prove her greediness. I dare 
say it is not her fault that she is not married 
as well as her sisters." 

" The will wasn't wanting : I wonder if she 
would have had me ? Well ! I'm coming to 
the point. She has ten, twenty times more 
than she can spend, so, as a matter of course, 
she wants more. I don't think she talked to 
me of another thing but investments and 
three-per-cents. She went half wild when 
she heard that I had shares in Cornwall mines ; 
I declined telling her whether I intended to 
buy more ; I said 1 was going to look after 
them, and I really thought that the girl was 
going to put on her bonnet and accompany 
me. If you had only heard the way she pes- 
tered me ! I hope you know nothing about 
business, Alice ?" 

" Not a word." 

" I'm glad of it. My wife shall have six- 
pence a-day to spend on bonbons. I'll manage 
the rest of the pecuniary affairs for her. Miss 
M. is more advanced than you. I think she 
knows the value of the shares of every Com- 
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pany and every Bank in England. Her money 
seems to be possessed by a devil : it can't rest 
quiet. Some of it. together with her mother's 
jointure, is in your uncle's hands, you know. 
She'll have it out some day, to do a little trad- 
ing with it. She'll make ducks and drakes of 
it before long, if she does not take care." 

"Did you buy her some shares in Corn- 
wall ?" 

" Not I. I should have been very sorry to 
trouble myself about her. I had quite enough 
to do for myself. I'll tell you, Alice, what we 
are going to do, you and I. I have quite made 
up my mind. That Cornwall business, and 
one or two more things that are likely to turn 
out pretty well, are my own entirely. Now I 
hate Hirst, and so do you. Besides, I have 
my hands tied here ; and I don't fancy walking 
in leading-strings. The old gentleman would 
do much better to throw his affairs entirely 
into my hands ; he's making nothing of them 
himself. However, that is no concern of 
yours or mine ; let every man mind his own 
business. I see you are not listening to a word 
I'm saying, so I'll come to an end. The up- 
shot of the whole matter is that I intend to 
withdraw from my active labours here; and 
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you and I will set off like a pair of Whitting- 
tons to London — that's the place for us ; now 
what do you say to the plan ? — quick. I like 
an unpremeditated answer." 

He took me so by surprise, I had no time to 
think. I said the first thing that suggested 
itself. "I never thought of leaving uncle 
Rupert. I don't think it would be right." 

" Your first duty is to your husband, child ; 
I know that at least, heathen as I am. And, 
pray, amongst other subjects which we are 
going to dismiss henceforth and for ever, let 
there be a truce to those tirades about grati- 
tude, which don't make the slightest impres- 
sion upon me. You owe something to your 
uncle ; for the sake of argument, I grant it ; 
but you have done more than cancel the debt 
in the best years of youth that you have sacri- 
ficed to him. I owe him something — granted 
also. Even you must allow that his benefits 
to me have only been of the substantial sort. 
I would have done more than repay them if 
he had not been obstinate and imbecile, and 
insisted on grasping authority which he does 
not know how to wield. So, be good enough 
to look on that question as settled." 

" As far as you are concerned, you are the 
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best judge. You must excuse me if I keep 
my own opinions about myself." 

" As you will. What you think makes very 
little matter, as you don't exactly happen to 
be a free agent. If your uncle was all you 
vaunt him to be, he would look for no return. 
• To do good, hoping for nothing again/ is my 
maxim." 

•* Have you ever acted upon it ?" 

" The best of us don't alwjajrs practise what 
we preach. You are going to do some good 
now. I've got as bad a headache as if 
I had been hit with a life-preserver; you'll 
make me some tea, and bring it to me, like 
Jaei's wife ministering to Sisera. Then I'll 
try to get half-an-hour's sleep, and you can 
drive a nail through ray temples, if you like. 
I wonder you don't make a bold stroke, and 
try to get rid of me in some way, Alice." 

*' Fm not an assassin. Besides, you are in 
my room, and I hold the rites of hospitahty 
sacred. But pray have done with Hebrew 
similes ; you are like the old Puritans, with 
your Old Testament quotations." 

" Here's a modern and a more poetical 
simile for you, then. What is it that Gui- 
donius says about Imogen, ' Cuts our roots, 
and—' " 
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" Now you are going to say it all wrong, so 
you had better stop." 

" My Fidele ! ' Oh, sweetest, fairest lily !' 
I know that's right, at all events. '* 

" Perhaps it is ; then rest upon your laurels, 
and don't commit yourself any further. Be- 
sides, you are going to get your breakfast, and 
gallantry and hunger are antagonistic prin- 
ciples. Do you intend to stay in this room 
ail day ?" 

" With your leave, I do." 

And I suppose he would have kept his word ; 
but the day cleared up, and we went out for a 
walk together. Dr. George stayed away that 
night, and I could not gainsay the confession 
which my cousin extracted from me with boast- 
ful triumph, which was, that I had been much 
better entertained that evening than for many 
days previously. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

** Escape me ? 
Never. 

While I am I, and you are yoa. 

So long as the world contains us both. 
Me the loving and you the loth. 

While the one eludes, must the other pursue.*' 

Bbownino. 

I KNEW as little about business matters as 
Warren could wish; still I could not help 
seeing that there was something wrong at 
Hirst Hall now. I did not know what it was ; 
we were living our usual life — no one hinted 
of the approaching possible evil, yet I felt 
that our present calm was but a temporary 
lull. There was a sort of disquietude abroad, 
like the ominous restlessness in earth and air, 
the sure herald of the approaching storm. 
Whatever evil there might be, it certainly was 
not my cousin Warren who was threatened 
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by danger. There was something almost ter- 
rible to me in his present exultation ; it was 
the very intoxication of success, dauntless and 
daring, unchecked by any past crosses, defiant, 
because so certain of the future. I had two 
distinct images of Warren in my mind ; they 
were connected by no links, still less could 
they be blended into one whole. I remem- 
bered him as he was, when he first came to 
Hirst, variable in his manner towards myself, 
sometimes confidential and inviting confidence, 
at other times rude and repelling. I thought 
of our strange engagement, entered into on 
both sides with such fierce feeUngs — on his 
side, of passion and tyrannical self-will, and on 
mine, of hatred and despair, and I wondered 
what the transforming process was, whether the 
change was most in him or in myself. More 
especially, I wondered at the altered relations 
which existed between my cousin and my 
uncle. 

Warren was master at Hirst Hall now ; in- 
solent and arrogant where he had been subject. 
It was his nature to rule, and to rule with a 
high hand ; he was ambitious, but he could 
cloak his secret schemes of aggrandizement 
with an air of submissiveness. 

N 2 
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No one but myself could have formed any 
idea of the tremendous restraint under which 
he must have lived when he first came to Hirst ; 
of the long held-down revolt of passion and 
pride against the subjugation to which he was 
compelled to bow. I do not think that uncle 
Rupert had been altogether just to Warren. 
He had never liked him. Warren had lived 
among us as if he had not been one of us. I 
felt now how, night after night, in the long 
lonely evenings, when he was shut out from all 
social intercourse, he must have brooded over 
these tacit insults, till, to his distorted vision, 
every trivial neglect took the form of a deadly 
wrong — a wrong to be returned, in the day of 
his power, with tenfold vengeance. Quick in 
perception, quick in feeling, with cruel sensi- 
tiveness, his sense of injury was natural, his 
resentment was, in a measure, excusable ; but 
his present conduct was to the last degree 
unjustifiable. Not so in his own eyes ; he 
regarded it himself as the natural sequence of 
affairs ; he had no pity in his nature ; but, 
while granting no mercy himself, he would 
never have thought of seeking it. It would 
have been a difficult matter to rout his quiet, 
easy-going scepticism — only some terrible per- 
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sonal experience could have shaken mind and 
soul to their foundation. Against argument 
and remonstrance he presented a perfectly 
smooth, polished surface ; his unbelief was 
negative, not defiant. 

He did not deny the existence of piety and 
Christian virtue. He acknowledged, as he 
had once told me, that piety was an excellent 
thing in women, decent and reputable in 
men, useful, sometimes, as the case might be. 
But to recognize reUgion as a necessary agent, 
as the groundwork of a life, was a wild super- 
stition, utterly foreign to his thoughts ; it was 
a good thing, like courage, energy, perseve- 
rance, or any other working-day virtue — no- 
thing more. 

I was not fit to cope with him, no more 
than Olivia Primrose, in spite of her intimate 
acquaintance with the arguments in " Reli- 
gious Courtship,*' was fit to convert Squire 
Thornhill ; but everything in my nature that 
was not utterly bad roused me against War- 
ren's behaviour to my uncle, and compelled 
me to indignant remonstrances. Of course I 
might as well have talked to the vrinds. I 
could almost paint my cousin as I have some- 
times seen him sit in my room, lying right 
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back in an arm-chair, glancings ideways at me 
with lazy amusement in his half-closed eyes ; 
the jeering smile, tempered into good-humoured 
tolerance, quivering on the thin, finely-drawn 
lips, and his long, beautiful fingers idly dangling 
over the arm of the chair, making furtive 
efibrts to catch my hand, or my work, if, as 
it rarely happened, I was engaged in any such 
feminine occupation. Warren hated to see a 
needle in my hands. 

** Alice, I've conceived an idea." He had 
been sitting unusually quiet that day 

'* Bravo ! Warren's idea 1 Let us have it." 

" It's scriptural, mind." 

" If reading the Bible could make any one 
good—" 

" What an immaculate pair of saints you 
and I should be ! You owe me a great deal, 
Alice. What a little heathen you were before 
I made you read the Bible. I say, AHce, my 
wife, when we're married, shall we — " 

" Ah — we'll settle all we are to do, when 
the time comes. We are travelling a long way 
from the idea ; what is it ?" 

" You compared me to Pharaoh one day, in 
metaphorical language, and yourself and my 
dear brother-in-law to the children of Israel in 
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the land of Egypt. You are the children of 
Israel still, but by a pantomimic transforma- 
tion, 1 find myself Moses ; I am Moses ; and 
when my biography is written (a nice employ- 
ment for you, by the way, when I leave you a 
disconsolate widow), it shall be begun with 
these words, * Now the man Warren was very 
meek.' *' 

" Is that your cardinal virtue ? I shan't 
write your life — ^it would be too much for my 
feelings ; I can illustrate it, however, by anec- 
dotes. I shall be very great on the subject of 
your meekness and gentleness. I would only 
have to refresh my memory about certain con- 
versations that I have held with you in this 
very room." 

He laughed. 

"I came out a little forcibly, I suppose. 
Well — faint heart never won — I was speak- 
ing of the present. Why are you so contra- 
dictious, my flock ?" 

" I only contradict you in one thing, that I 
know of; and I must and will tell you that 
you behave exceedingly ill to uncle Rupert." 

" You have told me that ah-eady — you tell 
me nothing else." 

" And you pay about as much attention to 
my words as if 1 were a parrot or a monkey." 
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" If you were a monkey, dear, I would 
throw my boots at you — I hate 'em. If you 
were a parrot, I should say * Pretty Poll !* As 
you are, I only say ' Pretty Alice T and suffer 
you to talk on. 

* If 8he but rail, why then Til tell her plain 
She sings as sweetly as a nightingale ;' 

— SO chirp away, my bird. We have beasts of 
burden, Alice, and beasts that we keep for our 
amusement — parrots, and so forth. All wo- 
men may class under one of these varieties. 
Let them keep their place, whether for use or 
ornament, but don't let them go out of their 
sphere, and, above all, don't let them presume 
to offer an opinion !" 

" ' The dumb ass, speaking with man's voice, 
forbade the madness of the prophet.' Do you 
happen to remember that little anecdote in the 
course of your Scripture reading ?" 

" Perfectly. Balaam beat his ass, didn't he ?" 

*' Not after it had spoken though ! He 
listened to it." 

" Ah ! — there's the difference between us ! 
He beat his ass to make it talk ; I would beat 
mine as a hint to make it hold its tongue." 

" Well — you hav'n't made the addition to 
your live stock yet." 
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" No — consequently I can't try the experi- 
ment. It's an interesting question. Beating 
made the ass wiser. There are some plants, 
you know, that give out a sweeter odour for 
being bruised ; I wonder if the fact holds good 
through all orders of the creation ?" 

" I really don't know." 

" Of course not ! — ^you are not married. 
It's a recognized institution, Alice, of this 
highly-favoured country, that a man may beat 
his wife — ^in moderation, of course — as often 
as he pleases. Did you know that ?" 

" No, Warren, I did not." 

" You should study jurisprudence ! He 
must restrain himself, though, till he has put 
the ring on her finger, or else she might sum- 
mon him for assault. That is why we bear so 
much from you before we are married. An 
infallible law of justice rules the world. You 
have your day now ; in a little time I shall 
have mine." 

" And you solace yourself in the meantime 
with shaking my chains at me. I wish you 
would • let me live out ray little day in peace.' " 

" So I would, if you were not so unreason- 
able." 

" Is it unreasonable, Warren, to speak to 
you for our own present and future good ? You 
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are not so heartless as you pretend to be. 
You will be sorry for what you are doing 
some day. You must see that uncle Rupert 
is very much troubled about something." 

" It would be rather strange if he were not !" 

" Warren, your cold cruelty terrifies me 
sometimes. You seem to exult in other people's 
misfortunes. If you cannot help uncle Rupert, 
you might, at least, remember your duty, and 
treat him with the respect you owe him." 

" I acknowledge none. Can*t you let me 
alone, and be , content with me as I am to 
you, not as I am to the rest of the world. 
Remember my version of the parable of 
Balaam." 

" And also the lesson in jurisprudence you 
gave me, mon cher cousin. You say you love 
me, Warren ; it is very strange, surely, that 
you are still so hard and bitter to the rest of 
the world. If I loved any one as you tell me 
you do, I think I should learn universal bene- 
volence through my love." 

" You almost reconcile me to your indiffer- 
ence to myself, do you know ? I don't want to 
marry a philanthropist. There must be imity 
of purpose between us. Why should you 
trouble yourself about your uncle ? You are 
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very good and attentive to him of conrse. 
Contradiction to me is enough to make you lay 
yourself at his feet. It does not appear to me 
that he receives your advances with any extra- 
ordinary degree of cordiality just now. I 
wonder why you persist in throwing away your 
affection on people that don't care for you. I 
tell you, Alice, I won't bear a rival, — I have 
struck down one of your idols from its pedes- 
tal. Your love for your brother can be nothing 
better than a superstition now, and I'll never 
rest till I displace the influence of every one 
that you prefer to me. Your uncle does not 
care for you." 

" I believe he did once, very likely he does 
not now ; I cannot behave to him as I did. 
He is so truthful himself, Warren, that he 
commands truth from every one about him. I 
cannot play the hypocrite with him, and I feel 
as if I were in a conspiracy against him while 
I am engaged to you, and while you are his 
enemy. I sometimes think he knows, and I 
wonder what he can think of me." 

" Think of you ? — why, that you have gone 
over to the winning side, — as you have, Alice. 
Not intentionally of course, but virtue brings 
its own reward, sometimes. Why should you 
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trouble yourself about what people think of 
you ? It is all vanity ; you never see me perpe- 
trating such folly. We are all under certain 
social obligations, — we must keep up a fair 
outward show, not because we are hypocrites, 
but because, while we are at Rome, we must 
do as Romans do ; and while we move and 
act in the world, we have no right to offend its 
prejudices. But our true characters belong to 
ourselves, and no one has any more business 
to question what we think or feel, than he 
has to ask us what we had for dinner yester- 
day.'' 

'* Yes, but all our actions are the result of 
foregone motives and feelings. It is by them 
that our characters are guaged.** 

'' Not at all, at least not such actions as the 
world has any business with. There are a few 
grand leading principles, an acknowledged 
standard of equity, honesty, courtesy, and so 
forth, by which we regulate our conduct with 
each other. A man has no more right to 
deviate from them than he has to use false 
measures. I do business honestly, not from 
any peculiar degree of probity in my nature, 
but because honesty in trade is a recognized 
law. We have all a right to exact it of one 
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another ; we make no allowances for difference 
of temperament. A man may steal, it may be 
his infirmity, — he can't help it ; we clap him 
into prison for all that. I don't allude to ex- 
ceptional instances, you'll mark. Now don't 
bite your lip, I'll allude to that circumstance 
when and where I choose. As 1 said, there 
are certain exceptional instances, in which we 
decline to add to the difficulties of the ques- 
tion — * What shall we do with our crimi- 
nals ?' Why do you always put me out ? As 
a principle in our public affairs, we are 
governed by public laws, — but our private feel- 
ings, our loves and our hatreds, are arbitrary, 
and we may love and hate as we like — at least, 
I do, and that settles the question, for the 
present, Warren Hope dixit." 

When Warren Hope took the trouble to 
deliver a dictum, to confirm it by argument, 
above all, if he condescended to elucidate it by 
explanation, there was nothing more to be said. 
He would go on loving and hating as he had 
begun. I did not rejoice in that love which 
had forced itself into the narrow current that 
set solely towards me. It is well to be the 
paramount object of affection, not its undi- 
vided object. Think of that one affection 
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giving way, and the whole fabric of the heart's 
humanity shattered with it. If Warren ever 
ceased to love me, as he might, for he was ob- 
stinate rather than constant, and he might tire 
of me, or I might anger him past forgiveness, 
and he might crush out his love 'by the force of 
his own will, I saw but a dreary prospect for 
us both. He was not only violent, he was 
deliberately cruel; his love for me was the 
only safeguard of my happiness, and of his 
own too— for it was the only curb of those 
fierce passions which curse alike the victim in 
whose heart they rage, and the victim on whom 
the vial of their wrath is expended. And it 
was not an impossible, nor indeed an impro- 
bable contingency that I looked forward to. 

Warren could bear contradiction ; he could 
not bear steady and serious opposition. After 
a scene of mutual violence and recrimination 
between him and my uncle, to which I was 
witness, I could not help telling him, what I 
thought of his insolent and ungrateful beha- 
viour. He angrily silenced me ; warned 
me, with hints of unmistakable significance, 
against interfering in bis affairs. In a word, 
he frightened me, and he knew very well how 
to do that now. When Warren was once en- 
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tirely thrown off his mental equilibrium, he 
did not easily regain the balance. He did 
not soon recover himself after that day. In« 
deed 1 think we were both heartily weary of 
the petty word-strife which had hovered so 
long on the borders of jest and earnest. I 
was weighed down by apprehensions, and 
Warren was too deeply engrossed by more 
important pursuits to suffer trifling distrac- 
tions. Every day he seemed to grow more 
hard ; and worldly ambition and the lust of 
gain were choking every offshoot of what 
kindly humanity was in his nature. His 
passion for me paled before the devouring heat 
of this new fire. I could do nothing to help 
him in his schemes of aggrandizement. I 
would be a drag upon him rather than an 
assistance. He hinted as much to me once, 
with bitter sneers. I saw that my fate de- 
pended merely on an exertion of his will. He 
might give me up for the sake of more brilliant 
success. He could do it if he would, or he 
might claim me because he had a right to do 
so. He could hold down ambition in subjec- 
tion to resolution; he could sacrifice every- 
thing to accomplish a long-determined pur- 
pose. I lived very unhappily just now. 
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My uncle, always harsh and saturnine, grew 
doubly stern, lighting with the energy of de- 
spair against worldly crosses and failing health. 
He had need of all his strength, and he was 
putting it all forth. He refused my society, 
rejected my advances. I dare say they were 
but languidly proffered. I felt as if I were in 
a secret league against him : I could only sit pas- 
sively, waiting to see what the end would be. 

The long darkening storm burst at last. 
Angry, and with face deadly white, except for 
the red flush that always rose to his brow when 
he was fiercely excited, Warren burst open the 
door of my room one day. For an instant he 
paused. With a strong eflFort he seemed to 
regain a certain degree of composure. 

" Come with me," he said, laying hold of 
my wrist, while at the same moment he tore 
my work out of my hands, and threw it on 
the floor. 

I saw that it was no time for levity or light 
remonstrance. 

"What do you want?" I said, shaking off 
his grasp with a sudden effort, and trying to 
resume my seat. 

" You'll see presently. Come at once, as I 
tell you." 
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"You have been quarrelling with uncle 
E^upert. I won't go till you tell me what you 
want/* 

" I have been quarrelling with him. I have 
broken with him once and for ever. I have 
told him that you are to be my wife in a 
month. Now will you please to come and 
confirm my words ?" 

He stopped and waited for my answer, 
looking me straight in the face. For a mo- 
ment I lost all presence of mind. All the 
courage which had braved him in more dan- 
gerous crises gave way ; the arguments which 
I had used to reconcile myself to my lot, so 
specious they had been that at times that lot 
seemed not only endurable, but actually pro- 
mising, failed me at this juncture. I do not 
know what I said ; I believe I was imploring 
his mercy, beseeching him to set me free. The 
shock had been instantaneous ; the gathering 
storm that darkened over his whole face re- 
called me to reason. He bad stood as if 
thunderstruck, listening to my wild words. 
My sudden silence broke the spell; and I 
trembled, as my eager eye took in the changes 
on his face, from speechless astonishment to 
boundless fury. We were standing face to 

VOL. III. o 
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face; he had forced me from my seat by a 
single movement ; the ground seemed sinking 
beneath my feet; I think my only support 
was the strong grasp in which he held me 
motionless. 

" Are you mad, girl ?" he asked, in hoarse, 
swaying accents, like th^ rocking struggle of a 
mighty torrent about to burst its bounds, " or 
have you been lying to me all these months ? 
Don't think you can escape me. If you have 
been deceiving me, I swear to you you shall 
never leave this room till I get a pledge from 
you that you'll not dare to break. Answer me, 
and I warn you to take care what you say." 

That relentless grasp on my arm had tightened 
till it became exquisite torture. I tried to 
disengage myself; I think I uttered a moan 
of pain. He slackened his hold, without loosing 
it, and placed me in a chair. 

" Now, Alice Hope, I want your answer," 
he went on, bending down till he had brought 
his face on a level with mine. I was slowly 
summoning my faculties to my aid ; I was not 
strong enough to speak yet. 

" Have I to wait all day ? You'll provoke 
me past all bounds if you don't take care — 
you'll repent of it if you trifle with me. What 
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do you mean ?" he asked, with a sudden burst 
of fierceness. 

" I meant nothing, Warren." 

" You did. You have told me lies enough. 
I want a direct answer, and I will have it." 

1 gave way, now utterly vanquished. He 
had mastered me ; I only thought how to ap- 
pease his wrath. 

" Indeed, Warren, I meant nothing. It was 
a momentary impulse. I could not resist it, 
You took me so by surprise." 

" That's not true ; you might have looked 
for this any day for months past. You never 
intended to keep your word with me, but you 
shall." 

" I have spoken the truth to you. I never 
thought of breaking my word. Did I ever 
try to turn you from your purpose when you 
were kind to me ; when, for the sake of the 
love you feel no longer, I might have hoped 
that you would sacrifice your passion to my 
happiness?" 

"I don't know what you mean," he an- 
swered, curtly. 

" Did I ever entreat you while I had reason 
to believe that my entreaties would avail any- 
thing?" 

o 2 
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"No, you kept your last stroke till you 
thought the game was up. It will help you 
little. I wish I could express to you, Alice," 
he said, slowly and deliberately, with eye and 
face so hard that they seemed turning to 
stone, '' one tenth of the disgust that I feel at 
your meanness !" 

He took his hand off me, and stepped back 
a few paces ; the same expression in his face : 
it was horrible to be looked at so. I went 
up to him, and took his hand in mine. 

" Warren, I cannot bear this. If you don't 
hate me beyond recall, if you have not reso- 
lutely steeled your heart against me, you must 
believe me when I solemnly declare to you, 
and may God judge me as I speak to you 
to-day, that I'm teUing you the truth. Listen 
to me," I said, interrupting his angry burst of 
increduHty, "I'm in your power; you can 
surely grant me a few moments to speak to 
you. I never harboured a thought of deceiving 
you. I would have been too glad to have 
purchased Harry's freedom at a harder price 
than marrying you. I know how deeply we 
are indebted to you for allowing him to 
escape punishment at all/' 

"I wish I could have hanged him," he 
muttered. 
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I went on without noticing his interruption. 

" You know that I did not love you at that 
time ; it would have been strange indeed if I 
had, considering that I was forced into the 
engagement. Even then I never thought of 
doing you such base wrong ; much less now! — " 

" Do you love me now ?" he asked, suddenly, 
catching up my words. 

I hesitated: he repeated the question in 
tones that brooked no delay. 

" I don't know whether I love you or not. 
Sometimes I have almost fancied that I do, 
but you have been so altered within the last 
few weeks. I shall do my best to love you, 
Warren, indeed I shall, but are you sure that 
you love me ?" 

He looked startled for a moment, then he 
said, quietly, " TU tell you. You need hardly 
ask me whether I loved you once. I have 
proved it to you, against your slights, your 
insults, and your hatred. Now attend to my 
words. Whether the feeling I have for you 
now is most akin to love or to hatred I don't 
know. It will end in one or the other; a 
breath will be sufficient to turn the scale. 
You have the power in your own hands for 
this moment ; you can compel me which way 
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you please, but remember this; that loving 
or hating, I've sworn to make you my wife ; 
and so be warned." 

I was hardly sensible ; the only feeling of 
which I was conscious was one of abject fear 
— ^there was no humiliation, I believe, to which 
he could not have reduced me at this moment. 
I tried to tell him that I would do all he 
wished, that I had given all power over myself 
into his hands. Warren could be merciful ; he 
was so to me, at least, that day ; but I verily 
believe that if it had been any one else, he 
would have humbled the prostrate foe in the 
dust. He told me that he believed me, that 
he had never doubted my faith before. I 
would do best to forget what had passed, he 
said ; as if that were possible — as if he him- 
self had not charged me to remember his ter- 
rible words. I Ustened, passive and broken- 
spirited ; I only wished that he would go and 
leave me alone ; but he had not forgotten the 
purpose he had come for. 

" Are you inclined to do what I told you 
now ?" he asked, with a warning note in his 
voice, suggestive of his impatience at my con- 
tinued silence. 

" I cannot.^' 
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" You must, Alice !" 

" I'll go afterwards, — I cannot speak to him 
just now." 

" As you please. It must be done, you un- 
derstand, and to-day." 
Very well." 

You'll tell him of your engagement after 
dinner. I shall leave the room, as I wish to 
be no restraint upon you. You can deplore 
your lot in whatever pathetic language you 
choose ; and pray don't spare me. The subject 
will be welcome to your auditor. I shall ex- 
pect it done, though, when I come back." 

" ril tell him," I answered. I was on the 
sofa ; I lay down, and turned my face from him. 

" Tired ?" he said, carelessly, sweeping his 
cool fingers lightly across my forehead ; " I'm 
tired too." 

I heard the door shut a moment after, and 
when I lifted my head, he was gone. Oh ! 
what would I have given to sink back among 
these cushions, to bow myself down to my grief, 
to let sorrow have its way — not in tears; 
heart and brain were dry, and too weak to 
give the impulse to weeping, but in the sense- 
less stupor of utter exhaustion. I had no time 
for such self-indulgence. The afternoon sha** 
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dows were already slanting long athwart the 
floor. Hardly an hour lay between me and 
this dreaded meeting. I dressed myself, 
opened the window, and sat looking out into 
the garden. I would have gone out ; fresh 
air was to me an infallible tonic — but I was 
afraid of meeting some member of the house- 
hold. The dinner-bell rang ; it was of no use 
shirking, I must go down stairs. 

My uncle and Warren were both in their 
places when I entered the room. Uncle Ru- 
pert was haggard and pale, but stern and 
wrathful as ever. Displeasure was lowering 
on Warren's brow ; he must have suspected 
that I was going to fail him, for the cloud 
cleared from his face, and he rose half way 
from his seat as I came in. I do not think 
that there was a word spoken during dinner. 
Warren left his place before the table was 
cleared. " Now,*' he said, in a low voice, with 
a slight but emphatic inclination of his head 
as he passed me. I experienced a very queer 
feeling when Warren had gone. I had 
crouched in terror before him only an hour 
ago ; now 1 clung to him as my protector. I 
wished he would have stayed. The servant 
shut the door, and my uncle and I were left 
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alone. The silence was intolerable — ^it seemed 
to grow more intense every minute. I made 
frantic e£Ports to speak, but my lips seemed 
spell-bound. I formed sentences in my mind 
— I fancied them spoken — and for a moment 
or two I exulted in the dreadful ordeal that 
was past. Then I remembered how the time 
was fleeting ; I thought with desperate agony 
of the precious minutes that I had lost — how, 
if I had been brave, the trial might have been 
over now ; then I conned over another formula 
of words, and still I could not utter a sound. 
I almost gave it up. If I had been struck, I 
do not think I could have given utterance to a 
cry. My uncle never looked at me ; his head 
was determinately bent down in gloomy silence. 
I could watch him at my will, and I watched 
him steadily, searching in vain for a relenting 
sign. How ill he looked ; worn and harassed, 
but indomitable still. Then he rose. My 
temples were throbbing, and there was a sound 
as of rushing water in my head; it drowned 
my voice to my own ears ; my uncle must have 
heard me, for he turned round. 
" Did you speak ?'' he said, coldly. 
" You know already about my engagement.'* 
" I do. Is that all you have to say ?" 
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" It is all I can say. 1 have no claim on 
your forgiveness •' 

" Nor any reason to ask forgiveness, that I 
know of. Is it my permission, or my congra- 
tulation, that you hesitate to ask? You have 
dispensed with the first, and I heartily congra- 
tulate you on your skilful management ; you 
have acted most wisely." 

He paused a moment, as if waiting for fur- 
ther words from me. I had nothing to say ; I 
let him go, and he closed the door of his 
library behind him. If I could have gone in 
to him at that moment, if I could have cast 
my lot with his, if I could have told him that, 
through good and evil, in ruin as in the time 
of his wealth, in life and in death, I would 
stand beside him, then I might have spoken. 
But not now. I could offer no fair exculpa- 
tion ; half excuses were unworthy alike of him 
and of myself. He misjudged me, he thought 
me treacherous and self-seeking ; it was natu- 
ral he should hold to his opinion, and his scorn 
was part of my just punishment. I could not 
stay in that room, with nothing but the thin 
partition wall between us ; my uncle must • 
not come back and find me here. I went into 
the hall ; it was dark, except for the faint light 
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of the dim embers smouldering in the grate. 
I drew a chair to the fire, and sat down. I 
do not know how long I remained there alone, 
long after the last red cinder had deadened 
into cold black. At last the saloon door 
opened. Warren came out with a lighted 
candle in his hand. He started when he saw 
me. " You are there," he said. •' I've been 
looking for you all over. What are you 
doing ?'' 

" Nothing." 

He came nearer — held the candle so that its 
whole light flashed full on my face. I felt his 
eyes searching me, though I never looked at 
him. 

" I think I need not ask you if you have 
spoken or not — you fool !" 

I cannot describe the bitter scorn which 
sharpened these two last words. 

" I wonder if you would have any tears for 
me, now, if you saw me dead at your feet." 

If I had been crying, it was quite uncon- 
sciously. I did not answer him. 

" You're sullen. Well ! show what temper 
you please. Are you going to sit here all 
night ?" 

I stood up. " I want to know what is 
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wrong between you and uncle Rupert, Wfa^ 
ren ?" 

" rm not accountable to you for my ac- 
tions." 

" Do you know that he is ill ? If he dies, 
it will be you and I who have killed him be- 
tween us." 

Warren stamped his foot. 

" How long have I to endure your intoler- 
able absurdity? You have made yourself 
nervous with sitting here in the dark. Go 
to bed." 

" Is it you who have ruined him ? Tell me 
that." 

" Either you have lost your senses, Alice, or 
you miscalculate my patience strangely," he 
answered with cold anger. " There need have 
been no question of ruin in the matter, if 
your uncle bad not been obstinate as well as 
timid. His affairs were going to rack and 
ruin when I came, though he did not know it. 
I could have repaired all his losses ten times, 
if he would have let me take my own way." 

" What did you want to do ?" 

"Nothing that was not certain to succeed; 
what hundreds of men do, and prosper, every 
day ; what I have done for myself." 

" I suppose you wanted to speculate?" 
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" So did he, till he lost heart." 

" Is there no hope for him now ?" 

" That's as it happens/' he replied carelessly. 
** If I withdraw my name and credit, if I give 
Mrs. Mountain and her daughter a hint that I 
am ready to get them a larger interest for their 
money, I can't say that there would be much 
hope for him." 

" But you won't, Warren?" 

" It all depends. I don't see that he has 
much claim on my forbearance. You would 
not ask me if you made my interests yours, as 
a dutiful wife should." 

*• I do make your interests mine, and I ask 
you for your own sake." 

" You forget, I think, Alice," he said slowly, 
as if he were calling up the ghost of old hatred, 
" how often that man has humiliated me before 
your eyes." 

" Was it my presence that you cared for ? 
You are revenged ; you have brought me low 
enough." 

" Do you think so ?" he said, pressing his 
hand heavily down on my shoulder ; " and 
lower and lower still, if you ever make another 
eflfort to resist my will. Yon have rejected 
me as your lover, — you shall know me for 
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" You told me so once before. Miss Hope, 
and you let me speak words to you that you 
had no right to listen to. Since that day, I 
have seen very little sign of misery in your 
actions and demeanour. You are miserable 
now, you say ; why do you tell me? I have no 
consolation for you." 

" You do right to disbelieve me, — every one 
does, Fm getting accustomed to be called liar. 
I behaved very ill to you. Dr. George ; I ask 
your forgiveness." 

He was silent. 

" You refuse it," I said. 

" There can be no question of that sort be- 
tween us, Miss Hope," he said more gently. 
'* I have nothing to forgive ; even if you had 
injured me, which you have not, I could never 
bear ill-will towards you. I tell you frankly 
that your present conduct is a mystery to me. 
I don't understand it, therefore I refrain from 
judging even by what I see. You may have 
motives, compulsory motives, of which I know 
nothing ; you may have hours of bitter repent- 
ance, which are known only to God and to 
yourself. The very best of us require abun- 
dant charity, — we must shew mercy as we 
would have it shown to ourselves. What can 
I do for you ?" 
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"Nothing, if you think uncle Rupert is 
better without me ?" 

" You are going to marry your cousin in a 
few weeks?'* 

" Yes/' 

" Then a meeting with your uncle, unless by 
his desire, would give unnecessary pain to you 
both. I can oflfer you no services, — the right to 
help you and to claim your confidence is in 
your husband's hands. We part friends, I 
hope," he said, putting out his hand. 

I gave him mine, without speakiug. If he 
could feel anything for me but contempt and 
aversion, I owed it to his charity. I could not 
join hands with him, and sign agreements in 
equality. 

" Grod grant you may be happy," he said. 

He wrung my hand firmly. The world 
looked hostile at me when Dr. George was 
gone. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

'j " Too stern inscription for a page, — so young." 

HSRO AND LkANDKR. ' 

A FORTNIGHT out of the month's probation 
had passed, and my wedding-day was fixed. 
My uncle was a little better now. He had 
joined our unsociable family gatherings again ; 
he spoke to me also, very rarely, however, and 
always on the most indifferent subjects. War- 
ren was constantly in the house ; I think he 
remained out of defiance. He seemed to have 
given up business at Hirst entirely ; he wrote 
letters half the day, to London and Cornwall ; 
I always saw them, as his correspondence was 
carried on in my room. He never spoke a 
word to me of his future projects ; I did 
not even know where we were to live, nor 
where we were going immediately after our 
marriage. He was invariably harsh and tyran- 
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nical — unnecessarily so, for I was reduced into 
abject submission. Warren cherished many 
bitter animosities, but I do not think he ever 
detested any one so vindictively as he detested 
me just now ; — I judge, at least, from his con- 
duct. He had never forgiven that irresistible 
burst of agitated feeling to which I had given 
way on the afternoon when he announced to 
me the near completion of our marriage. It 
had been an unwelcome, and to us both an 
unexpected revelation of my inner heart. He 
knew that I did not love him, that I could 
never love him now. 

If he had laboured long and earnestly to 
win my affection — if he had staked the whole 
chances of possible success on the event of that 
day, and had failed — I could not have wondered 
so much at bis indignation. But such was 
not his case. It was not my love that he 
cared for ; it was the tyrannical lust of power 
which had impelled him to bend every thought 
and feeling of mine into unison with his ; to 
master my whole being, till I had not an object 
in the world beyond him. He had never exerted 
himself to gain my love with kindness and 
forbearance ; he had never spared my feelings 
when he could inflict a wound. Again and 

p 2 
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again he had taunted me with my brother's 
crime ; — not with the sin and its disgrace, but 
with his failure in regard to myself; with 
every trifling word which he had spoken in 
his irritable gloom, and with the weakness 
which had spared himself at my expense. It 
was of very little matter that I thought diffe- 
rently, that I told him the choice was my own, 
and reminded him that Harry would have set 
me free if I had spoken the word ; that be 
had almost set me free, in spite of myself. 

It was Warren's will to keep the subject 
before my eyes, and to represent it in the light 
that suited his purposes best. He wanted to 
deprive me of every thing that I loved ; to 
cut away one by one every support in which 
I had ever trusted, till I fell helplessly back 
upon him. He had succeeded. I was left 
quite desolate ; my brother was almost as if 
dead ; ray uncle had turned from me ; Dr- 
George despised and condemned me with 
just disapprobation ; and now Warren him- 
self hated the prize which he had staked 
so much to win. And, indeed, to do him 
justice, he must have found that it was but 
an empty casket which he held in his victori- 
ous hands. I could hardly recognize my for? 
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mer self in the slavish broken-spirited machine 
which I now was. Looking forward to the 
long years that lay before me, to the life-time 
which must be spent in his power, when I 
would have no appeal against his will, no safe- 
guard against any extreme of violence to which 
he might choose to go, I shrank back in help- 
less terror from the prospect. I would have 
conciliated him if I could, but he was not to 
be deceived. He saw through the motive of 
my submission, and intolerant as he would 
have been of rebellion, he was still more im- 
patient of my coward-like subservience, for he 
despised it. 

It would have been better for me if I could 
have been as I was a few weeks ago ; he told 
me so himself, but he did not consider how 
much he was changed ; he was in too stern 
earnest now to be trifled with. Warren was 
perfectly candid with me ; he informed me 
that I was the curse of his life, and called 
down every imaginable vengeance, temporal 
and eternal, on his head, if he ever fooled him- 
self with another woman. I was a dead- weight, 
he said, on his public prospects, and my ob- 
stinate sullenness was the ruin of bis private 
happiness ; but he never dropped a word which 
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hinted that even a thought of separating him- 
self from me had crossed his mind. I spent 
ahnost the whole day in my own room ; if he 
was in the house, he was with me ; when he 
went out, I rambled about the garden ; he 
forbade me to pass beyond the limits of the 
grounds ; and, indeed, I had no wish to go. 
I never saw Dr. George now. Warren had 
found out about my interview with him, as he 
found out about everything that I did ; it was 
a casual word that I let fall about my uncle 
which led to the discovery. He was just as 
angry as I expected him to be, and that is 
expressing a good deal. He insisted on know- 
ing every word that had passed between us ; 
and when I had concluded my narrative, he 
favoured me with the satisfactory assurance 
that he did not believe a single word of what 
I had said. 

I sometimes caught myself idly wondering 
how long I should live after I was married to 
him. I was young, life was very sweet, and full 
of promise too, in spite of my rather gloomy 
prospects. I derived no satisfaction from the 
thought that perhaps an untimely death would 
put an end to misery. I speculated, too, on the 
intolerable weariness to himself that must ne- 
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cessarily foUo^ our union. He could deal a 
crushing blow ; he would prove the utmost 
force of his absolute power by some tremen- 
dous stroke of tyranny, but he would revolt 
against a Ufe-long series of ignoble torments — 
he would never stoop to be a petty tyrant. 
He would not live with me long ; he would 
weary of a strife fought with such unequal 
odds, in which he met with no opposition, 
and could gain no glory. I knew that his 
impatient spirit would chafe at the stagnant 
dreariness that he was preparing for himself; 
the intellectual part of bis nature would crave 
for the answering sympathy which be would 
not accept from me, which be had put it out 
of my power to oflfer to him. He would weary 
of me, he would cast me from him, and there 
was but a blank prospect for me after that. 
Still that time had not come ; sometimes I felt 
a strange curiosity to know .what really would 
befall me when I was married; a restless eager- 
ness for the wedding-day to be over, and the 
new life to be entered on. I have said that 
I did not even know where I was going ; I 
asked Warren one day, to which he curtly 
replied that I was going just where be chose 
to take me. 
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My suspense would not be long now ; I was 
to be married in a fortnight. We were seated 
at breakfast ; that was the most terrible houlr 
of the day to me dinner-time was nothing in 
comparison. The change, the movement of the 
servant in the room, created a diversion, but 
our morning meal was certainly a ghostly 
banquet. I was always glad when the post 
came early ; then the gentlemen read their 
letters and newspapers, and I had some 
reUef from the enchaining concentration of 
Warren's basiUsk gaze. I was listening for 
the ring at the door this morning; my ear had 
been overstrained, and I had missed it, for I 
heard nothing till the servant came in with a 
large budget of papers. My uncle selected 
his own ; Warren stretched out his arm, and 
swept the remainder towards him. There was 
one for me — it was from Mrs. Leigh ; I recog- 
nized her writing before he gave it to me. 
He scrutinized the address intently, and ex- 
amined the post-marks; I should not have been 
in the least surprised if he had opened it and 
read it; evidently he thought that the slight 
girlish hand could pen no secrets worthy of his 
notice, for he passed it over to me. 

The transfer was made in perfect silence. 
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I knew that Lilian's letter would contain 
nothing but an appeal to me to write, and I 
put it into ray pocket unopened. I was letting 
my old intimacies drop ; indeed Warren had 
forewarned me that he would not tolerate 
them ; besides, I could not announce my ap- 
proaching marriage, and so bring down upon 
myself a torrent of questions and congratula- 
tions. I was watching Warren ; he opened 
his letters with the quick, noiseless manner 
that was pecuUar to him, reading them care- 
fully and thoughtfully. There were a great 
many for him that morning. Suddenly I 
heard an impatient, angry exclamation from 
my uncle ; he recovered his stern gravity in 
a moment. 

'' Your brother has mistaken his address ; 
I hold no communication with him.'' 

1 bad risen as he spoke those words, and he 
put Harry's unopened letter into my hands. 
What a strange sensation I felt ! — every nerve 
was quivering like a fevered pulse. An iron 
hand was clutching at my throat ! — it strangled 
breath and speech. I did not return to my 
place at the table ; I sat down by the window, 
grasping the letter tight in my hand. Warren 
wheeled his chair round. 
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" Give me that letter !" he said, imperiousljT'^ 
I would have died rather than have put i^ 
into his outstretched hand. I tore it opeiB- 
with eager haste ; with one burning glance E 
devoured the lines. I took in the whole sense 
of it without having received the direct im- 
pression of a single word. He had set me 
free; he had redeemed his honour, and the 
promise I had plighted for his sake ; he was 
coming home. For a moment a thrill of un- 
utterable rapture shot through my soul ; it rent 
me as the maniac of Scripture was rent, when 
the power of God cast out the devil that tor- 
mented him. My heart went up with a great 
leap of joy ; I could not define that emotion ; 
it was the wild bound of my new-found liberty, 
the back-rushing of that torrent of love for 
my brother which had been long pent up, 
which might take its free course now — the ex- 
ulting pride in the triumph which his honour 
had won, and, above all, the deep, blissful 
security of the thought that he was mine still, 
that I was not utterly forsaken by human love. 
It seemed like an eternity to me. But this 
delirium of happiness could not have lasted 
above a few seconds. Warren's voice broke 
the spell; he had snatched the letter out 
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of my hands ; he uttered an exclamation of 
wild fury, then he flung the letter on the 
ground. 

" What do you mean to do ?" he said, turn- 
ing to me, with rapid, hoarse voice. " Either 
be my wife to-morrow, or the very moment he 
sets foot on English ground FU seize him, 
and you never shall see him till you go to hear 
his sentence pronounced." 

I do not exaggerate ; I am sure that if I had 
been going to the block with Warren, instead 
of the marriage-altar, I should have felt neither 
fear nor repulsion. I was serenely happy, too 
quietly blissful to feel even a throb of pleasure. 

"This hour, if you please, Warren. My 
darling Harry !" 

There must have been something peculiar in 
my manner, he looked so unutterably amazed, 
almost awe-stricken. 

" Great Grod 1 Are you in earnest ? AUce ! 
Alice !" he exclaimed, with frantic excitement, 
" what has come to you ?" 

I believe he thought I was going to faint ; 
he put some water to my lips ; I did not want 
it ; I was quite well ; I put it back with my 
hand. 

"There is nothing the matter with me. 
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Warren ; yon have exulted over more than one 
success in your life, but you can have no idea 
of how unutterably happy I feel at this mo- 
ment. I wish you would go away ; I cannot 
bear your presence just now." 

He answered me in a storm of angry words. 
They fell on my ear unheeded ; they had lost 
their power to terrify ; I hardly think I would 
have known he was speaking, had it not been 
for the sudden silence that fell with an intensity 
that might be felt, upon the room. Even at this 
hour, a sudden pause in the midst of talking 
causes me a strange thrill of pain ; if I awake, 
sometimes, from a dream, in which T have 
heard the sound of voices, the awful stillness 
of the night makes me shudder. 

'' Alice, your brother is dead !" That was 
all my uncle said, and then we sat blankly still. 
A deep curse broke from Warren's lips. My 
God ! what an awful might of rage and hatred 
there was in that terrible imprecation. 

" Read it yourself." My uncle put a letter, 
in an unknown writing, into my hands. It 
was from Harry's friend and companion, the 
young man who had sailed with him from 
England, who had shared in his adventurous 
Ufe in the Canadian backwoods, who had been 
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with him when be died in that lonely log 
cabin in the Far West. Oh ! my brother ! 
There was little need for that dying message, 
little need for that prayer for forgiveness to 
me, who had loved him so well. So well — and 
be was dead ! Would to God that I might 
have died for him — that we might have died 
together, and been at rest. They were talking. 
Warren's angry violence was borne down be- 
hve the stern majesty of my uncle's denuncia- 
tion. 

" And for you, Warren, leave this house, and 
never dare to pollute my doors with your pre- 
sence again. Do your worst. I would starve 
rather than owe all the greatness the world 
could give to your forbearance. Don't speak 
to your cousin ; if you touch her, as sure as 
there is a heaven above us, I'll kill you, you 
vUlain !" 

Feeble and sunken, he seemed to have the 
strength of ten men at that moment. He 
stood erect and powerful, dilated, as it seemed 
to me, beyond his usual stature. Warren's 
hand touched mine. In an instant my uncle 
held him in his powerful grasp, and dashed 
him violently from him. Warren reeled and 
staggered, but be did not fall. He was ashy 
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white, his countenance so livid and distorted 
with passion that if I had come upon him 
suddenly I should not have known him. My 
uncle leant exhausted against the table, breath- 
ing with frightful difficulty. 

" In two hours from this time, Alice,*' War- 
ren said, addressing me (he was standing in 
the door-way), " I shall be waiting at the Park 
gate. Perhaps you can estimate the noble con- 
fession you set such store by at its just value 
now. It is an utter mockery. Your brother 
knew he was dying when he wrote, or you 
might have waited long before such a worth- 
less scoundrel would have stirred a finger to 
save you. I'll take your answer when we 
meet ; that madman's fate depends upon you." 

I felt as if a curse which had hung upon 
me for years passed away when he was gone. 
I could have wept blessed tears now ; I forced 
them back to my heart's core — the respite had 
not come yet. I turned to my uncle ; there 
was not the unbending of a muscle in those 
strong, harsh features. 

" Will you forgive me ? I ask it for Harry 
as well as for myself." 

" If you think that you have done me a per- 
sonal injury, I forgive you already. That you 
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could have practised and maintained such de- 
ception, Alice, appears to me incredible." 

My brother was dead ; I might have been 
hurt at my uncle's words ; no minor grief could 
affect me now. 

" You must forget it ; at least, forgive it, 
now that we are parting for the last time." 

•* What do you mean ?" 

" That you have forbidden Warren to return 
here. It is not likely that he will allow me to 
come back." 

" Great Heaven ! and you are going to 
marry him still. That man is your brother's 
murderer, Alice, as surely as if he had plunged 
a knife into his heart." 

I was silent. I could not insult that proud 
man by telling him that I had meant to marry 
his enemy to save his credit. I think a gUm- 
mering of what I meant dawned upon him. 
He spoke first himself : 

" If I thought it possible that you are in- 
fluenced by what he said to you just now, I 
believe I would never look upon your face 
again. You may mean well ; I think you 
would hardly dare to offer me such an insult. 
I have only a few weeks to hve, Alice. Think 
whether the fear of poverty troubles me much 
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now. You have only your own honour ani 
your own happiness to consider. If they can 
be promoted by sharing your cousin's wealth, 
marry him. But I would rather see you 
dead before me; I would hold you more 
spotless, if you were sunk in the lowest depth 
of infamy, than if you degraded yourself to 
such a fate." 

He had raised himself erect while he was 
speaking ; as he said the last words, he turned 
slowly away. He went into the library. I heard 
the key turn in the door. He had left me alone 
to make this momentous decision. I took up 
the letters, and read them over again. Harry's 
was very short and simple, he made his con- 
fession humbly, and with straightforward sin- 
cerity. He was ill with the swamp fever when 
he wrote ; at that time he seemed to have no 
apprehension of the fatal issue of his illness. 
The letter from his friend was dated a week 
later ; there had been no opportunity in the 
mean time to send Harry's. He spoke of my 
brother with immense tenderness and affection 
— he had grown rapidly worse, he told us, since 
the day that he wrote to my uncle ; the hard- 
ships of a settler's life, he thought, had proved 
too much for him. He added my brother's 
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]ast home messages — these sacred words were 
to me. He had died very calmly, with quiet, 
contrite humility. After life's fitful fever, he 
slept well. 

The chapter of childhood and youth was 
closed for ever to me when I folded up those 
letters. All the beauty and the romance of 
my life were dead ; it was the hard working- 
day world of action which I must stand up to 
confront. Action ! even now, I must rouse 
myself to think and act. The two hours 
that Warren had granted me were fleeting 
fast ; at the expiration of the time I knew that 
he would force his way to me. If I should be 
still undecided, I felt that I was hopelessly 
lost ; the power which he had exercised over 
me for the last few weeks had been so com- 
plete, I Hved in such fear of him, I was so 
crushed by his tyranny, so unnerved by the 
grief and agitation of this morning, I must 
succumb, without resistance, to his will. And 
even if I girded up my strength, and resolved 
to free myself from his yoke, I dared not con- 
front his fury alone, I could not go to the 
lonely place where he had ordered me to meet 
him. Warren was not scrupulous. I knew 
that he would hesitate but little about using 
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compulsion if his arguments failed. And ii 
all that conflicting chaos of emotion, pressin^^ 
through the hurry of fear, sorrow, and bewil- 
dered dismay, came the spectral doubt of what 
it was my duty to do at this crisis ; it chal- 
lenged my conscience like the voice of God 
summoning the guilty Cain to account for his 
deed of blood. 

What was I to do ? Was I to make my 
uncle's old age a desolation ? I did not know 
how far Warren's power went, but I knew 
well that he would strain it to the uttermost. 
I had no idea of how complete the impending 
ruin might be ; he might still live to drag on 
a weary life of grinding poverty ; I did not 
think he was very ill ; the idea of his approach- 
ing death might be nothing more than the 
delirium of a sick man's fancy. I was in a 
great strait. I could have cried aloud with 
that great and bitter cry of a Redeemer's 
travail, and of a groaning creature's anguish, 
" My God, my God, w hy hast thou forsaken 
mer 

God had hidden his face far from me ; the 
XJrim of my trust and of his divine recognition 
was darkened. And still the time was flying; 
my brain worked distractedly ; I knew I could 
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not bear that tension of thought much longer. 
It fell upon me like a ray of light flashing 
into a dark place ; I wondered that the simple, 
palpable idea had not struck me before. Dr. 
George was kind and wise ; he could help me. 
I must have trusted that man implicitly ; the 
thought of his disapprobation, the conviction 
of the silent condemnation which I knew he 
had pronounced upon me, never crossed my 
mind for a moment. I knew that if there was 
help in man, I would find it in him. I re- 
membered that there was a postern door in 
the garden, which led by a direct cut to his 
house ; I could have summoned resolution suf- 
ficient to go by the village, such a dread I bad 
of meeting Warren. I wrapped myself hastily 
in my shawl and bonnet, and set out at a rapid 
pace on my errand. I trembled at every turn in 
the road. I was sick with terror before I arrived 
at Dr. George's house. The slayer with the 
avenger of blood in full pursuit never reached 
the city of refuge with more heartfelt thankful- 
ness than I felt when I stepped on his threshold. 
He opened the door himself, in answer to my 
knock. My face must have betrayed some 
part of the agitation under which I laboured. 
1 saw that he thought of my unqle. I was so 
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breathless with the speed at which I had 
walked, that I could not speak. 

" Is there anything wrong, Miss Hope ? 
Am I wanted ? Ill come with you now." 

He turned back, and took up his hat from 
the table. 

" No, I want to speak to you. May I come 
in ?" I said. 

He gave me his hand, and opened the door 
of the room where I had once waited for him 
before. He stepped back to make way for 
me ; I turned as I passed him, and told him 
that Harry was dead. I did not look at his 
face. There was a quick convulsive heaving 
of his chest ; I put the letters into his hand 
without a word, A protracted agony of sus- 
pense for me followed, while he was reading 
them. I could not have borne a single excla- 
mation of surprise from him, not a word in 
reference to the sudden lifting of the veil from 
what had appeared so mysterious to him. But 
his noble heart only bowed in that mysterious 
reverence which hushed our common words in 
the presence of death. And we had both loved 
him ; it was our common sorrow, our common 
loss. Our prayer went up together in our 
wail. 
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*' Dost thou see then all our loss ? 

O thou agonised on cross ; 

Art thou reading all its tale ? 
So mournfully we thought upon the dead." 

*' Poor Harry ! poor boy !" His voice was 
broken when he spoke. 

" He was very good and kind, Dr. George." 

" And he loved you, Miss Hope, as you 
loved him. There is no remorse nor bitter- 
ness in your memory of your brother." 

" You were a true friend to him ; and you 
know now that he was not ungrateful. I 
hardly know what Tm doing or saying. I 
want you to do one thing more for me, for his 
sake." 

" Yes, Miss Hope.'* We had been standing 
together ; now he set me a chair. 

" What am I to do now ? Tell me sincerely 
what you think right. I have lost all power 
of judging for myself." 

" I hardly understand you," he said, slowly 
and hesitatingly. 

I paused a moment to recall my wandering 
powers of thought. I resolutely bent my mind 
back into the current of present recollections 
In a few minutes I could speak intelligibly, 
and I told him all that had happened that 
morning. 
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" Ought I to marry Warren ? Forget all 
but what I have told you just now, and give 
your judgment as if you were deciding on an 
indifferent case/' 

He walked to the fire-place. I saw that he 
was curbing down feeling into judicial calm- 
ness. He spoke quietly, and as if he weighed 
his words deliberately, when he came back. 

" Miss Hope, your promise is void. Your 
cousin has no claim upon you. Your marriage 
remains a mere question of inclination." 

" And uncle Rupert ? Surely it was not 
true what he told me." 

" I'm afraid it was. Earthly gain can profit 
him but little now." 

" What does my duty to him require ?" 

" That you should stay with him as long as 
he requires human care. You don't know, 
Miss Hope, what you were to your uncle. You 
don't know how bitterly he felt your alien- 
ation from him." 

" He hardly suffers me to come into his 
presence. Even now, he only expresses cold 
disgust at my deception. Perhaps he won't 



see me." 



" I think he will, when there is no barrier 
between you, — I'm sure he will." 
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" You have influence with him — " 

" And it shall be exerted for you ; but, in- 
deed, my intercession will be unnecessary." 

" You have taken a great load off my mind, 
Dr. George. I always think of you as one of 
the peacemakers to whom the kingdom of 
heaven is promised." 

" I might have been a better friend, and a 
more merciful judge. These things make us 
very humble. — ^You must lose no time in giving 
your cousin his final answer." 

For a moment, all the terror and despair 
rushed back upon me. But my friend was 
with me, and I turned instinctively to him. 

" If it were any one but you, Dr. George, I 
should be ashamed to show myself so hu- 
miliated. I dare not go to Warren." 

" But he has no further power over you. I 
think you had better speak to him." 

*' You don't know him as I do. You don't 
know how violent he is when he is enraged. 
I daresay I am very cowardly. If I told yoiv 
all that has passed between us for the last few 
weeks, you would know that it is quite im- 
possible for me to go. I believe he would 
kill me/' 

*' Will you write to him ?" 
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" I cannot ; besides, he would never wait 
till he received my letter." 

There was a long terrible pause. 

" Miss Hope," Dr. George said, " can you 
suggest nothing yourself? I see you are right; 
your cousin must be told at once, — he must 
not force his way back into his uncle's pre- 



sence." 
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I can think of nothing. After all, I had 
better go myself," 1 said, rising, 

" You must not ; indeed, you must not. Shall 
I go ?" 

He put the question doubtfully, more as if 
he were asking a favour than conferring an 
inestimable obligation upon me. I had never 
expected such an offer from him. 

" Oh ! Dr. George, will you really ?" I asked 
with a sudden revulsion of feeling. The inex- 
pressible relief, after that overstrained appre- 
hension, well-nigh overpowered me. 

" Certainly I will ; your answer to your 
cousin is final ?" 

" Yes, I must never see .him again. I know 
I ought not to let you go, Dr. George, — I wish 
you were here again." 

'* Tm not afraid of Warren," he said, very 
quietly. 
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** I am ; may I stay here till you come back ?" 

" Yes, I think you had better." 

In about an hour he returned, looking very 
pale and gloomy. He said not a word about 
the interview he had just had. I could ask 
him no questions, and I felt that common words 
of thanks were a mockery. 

" Will you go home now ?" he said ; " do you 
think you can walk ?" 

" Yes, rU go now, thank you." 

" I'll go with you." 

We walked home in almost unbroken silence. 
Dr. George went into the hall with me, and 
we stood a moment by the fireplace. He took 
out his watch. 

" This is the hour at which I generally visit 
your uncle." 

He shook hands with me, and we parted. 
I went upstairs to my own room, and he passed 
through the saloon door on his way to the 
Ubrary. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

" Which, I wonder, brother reader, is the better lot, U> 

die prosperous and famous, or poor and disappointed? 

To have, and to be forced to yield, or to sink oat of life^ 

having played and lost the game ? That must be a stranger 

feeling when a day of our life comes, and we say, *To — 

morrow^ success or failure won*t matter much. And the 

sun will rise, and all the myriads of mankind go to their 

work or their pleasure as usual, but I shall be out of the 

turmoil.' " 

Vanity Fair. 

*^ Del bien perdido, al cabo que nos queda 
Sino pena dolor, i pesadumbre." 

Alonso £rcilla. 

It was all over at last, all the pain and the 
passion, the burning shame, the agony of sus- 
pense, and the dumb despair of enforced 
resignation, I could mourn for my dead 
now, but I sorrowed with painless grief. 
I trusted that it was well with my beloved. 
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What had my brother left to live for ? There 
was a life of gnawing remorse before him, if 
he had come home only to find that his repent- 
ance was too late to save, and of disgraceful 
misery if my courage had given way at the 
final issue. It might have failed me ; selfish 
terror and the sure prospect of future unhappi- 
ness might have overmastered my affection. I 
have said that Harry had appeared almost dead 
to me. I felt now as if the departing spirit 
had come to me, to speak its farewell words, 
to press its lips to mine in a long adieu, and 
then to leave me when we had plighted the 
earnest assurance of our undying love. 

If I had married Warren, I know that 
neither by speech nor sign should I have held 
communication with Harry again. It was well 
for me that I had present cares, just now, to 
distract my mind from vain broodings or fore- 
gone recollections. My uncle was dying. I 
had taken the place in his room which belonged 
to me alone now. Not a word of formal re- 
conciliation bad passed between us, still I knew 
that I owed the boon I had desired so earnestly 
to Dr. George. 

The day after the news of Harry's death 
had come to us, he told me that I had better 
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join my uncle in the library, as I used to do f 
he begged me to speak on no exciting subject, 
perfect mental and bodily repose being abso-* 
lutely necessary for him. 

Uncle Rupert was very kind and gentle ; he 
let me read to him sometimes ; more often sit 
quietly beside him. Sometimes he did not 
heed my presence ; but I was content, it was 
more than I had any right to expect, to be ad- 
mitted there at all. My uncle only seemed 
to be roused into active pleasure at the sight 
of Dr. George. He spent all his spare time 
with us ; I do not know which of us was the 
most helpless — the worn-out, weary sufferer, 
sick with the cares and disappointments of 
the world, patiently waiting for the token 
which was to speed him across the river of 
death ; or myself, tired of strife also, and 
with not a thought beyond the narrow walls 
of that sick room. 

Dr. George was always present with his 
advice and assistance ; he managed everything 
for me. I did not know then how much I 
was indebted to him. If he had done less for 
me — if he had not lifted every responsibility 
so entirely off me — I might have appreciated 
his kindness more. Then I should have been 
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compelled to confess that he was necessary to 
me. As it was, he anticipated every want. 
And Rupert Hope's name was in the bank- 
ruptcy list. Well, he had held it up long in 
an honourable place ; calumny itself could not 
breathe a word against it; and it does not 
always happen that " the race is to the swift, 
or the battle to the strong, or bread to the 
wise, or riches to men of understanding, or 
favour to men of skill.'' 

The promise of early life sometimes fails ; 
the ripened fruit of hopeful struggles and of 
steadily consolidated prosperity may have a 
canker at the core ; the moth and rust may 
corrupt, or thieves may break through and 
steal the most safely garnered of our worldly 
treasures. He only once spoke to me of my 
brother, and then with a kindly forgiveness, 
acknowledging the faults of severity and harsh 
judgment which might have confirmed him 
in his errors, praying humbly that the sin 
might not be laid to his charge. He looked 
on Harry's wasted life as a doom which must 
have overtaken him under some form. Terror 
and shortsightedness had hastened it, and 
forced it to assume the cruellest aspect. 

I think my uncle was a fatalist. With a 
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silent endurance, he cherished also a constant 
and reverent recognition of the disposing hand 
of God — the most sublime part of the noble, 
faulty creed of Islam. He thought and spoke 
much of my future life. For my own part I 
had no apprehension. The release from a 
constant lurking trouble seemed to restore to 
me strength to act, courage, and keen percep- 
tion of the difficulties I must conquer and the 
dangers I must avoid. I think my uncle had 
meditated long over the subject before he 
spoke. 

"I don't see what is to become of you, 
Alice," he said sadly, one day. " I have 
turned the subject over in every possible way. 
It is an utter blank to me." 

" Don't think of it at all,'' I said. '* * As thy 
day, so shall thy strength be.' I augur no ill. 
I feel as if I had the power of self-dependence 
in myself; and then I have friends." 

" Friends fail us sometimes," he said. 

"But sometimes they are very true and 
faithful. And I, above every one, have no 
right to call the world harsh and heartless. I 
have never wanted anything — neither kindness 
nor protection." 

" You have had my protection, and it fails 
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you now. Fm afraid I have been very selfish 
and unjust to you, Alice, in keeping you here. 
You might have had a home of your own now. 
I think I could die happy, if I knew I had 
left you under the care of a lawful protector." 
Dr. George was sitting opposite to me. By 
a quick, involuntary movement, he looked up, 
the eloquent blood flushing all his face. I did 
not shrink from his gaze ; he hastily turned 
away his eyes, but I forced hira to lift them 
to mine again. I met his look, not with the 
defiant pride which would once have been up 
within me, but with a quiet, answering expla- 
nation. The mutual scrutiny did not last 
above a few seconds. A stranger would hardly 
have noticed it at all ; but there was a world 
of meaning to both of us in that involuntary 
meeting of our souls. I read the silent mes- 
sage of his face. It made no fresh appeal to 
me ; it made no new tender of love ; it simply 
reminded me of a promise once given ; of an 
offer of active friendship, by which he still 
held himself bound, but as an indispensable 
token it challenged from me the signal which 
was to call that reserve of helpfulness into 
play. I was sorely tempted. The fate of my 
whole life hung on the decision of that mo- 
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ment. There were two paths before me— one 

of uncertainty, diflSiculty, and danger, leading 

I knew not whither, except that it took me 

into the solitude of the dark, drear world. 

The other, of safety and peace, with a kind, 

helpful friend ever by my side, to shield me 

from peril, a loving eye to answer me with 

sympathy and affection a strong hand to 

guide and support my weary steps. And I 

was so weary of life's hard fight, I would fain 

have rested in the green pastures, and slept 

away my sorrow by the still waters. I could 

not take the staff of pilgrimage in my hand, 

and set out afresh to seek a new home on the 

world's rough highway; and my friend was 

so good, so gentle, and so kind, surely it could 

not be that I did not love him ! He did not 

ask for passion or devotion from me. I had 

none to give him ; the fire was spent and dead ; 

there was only the chastened kindliness of 

sorrowing humanity surviving within me. 

All my life, past, present, and to come, swept 
before my eyes in an instant of time. I wavered, 
I lost my balance ; another moment, and my 
footing on the solid ground of right would 
have been gone, and I must have plunged into 
that paradise of peace, that deep sea of quiet, 
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dreamless security. It was not my own 
strength that saved me; it was not to my 
sense of what was due to myself, and doubly 
due to my friend, that I owed the restraining 
self-command which bore me safely across the 
dizzy sword- bridge of duty. 

But — I was saved ! I was no wife for 
George Beresford. Loving so abundantly, he 
must have great gifts made to him in return ; 
my poor withered remnant of love would only 
count as the small dust in the balance, when 
weighed against his ; if I could have given him 
ally I should not have cared though the boon 
was slight and unworthy, but I could give 
him nothing — nothing but my humble reve- 
rence and unbounded gratitude. I looked at 
him with steadfast unflinching denial ; I saw 
that he interpreted my meaning, and accepted 
my decision as final. There would be perfect 
unreserved confidence henceforth ; we would 
meet as friends on the common ground of our 
humanity. I answered my uncle : — 

" It is better as it is; I have enough to supply 
my wants, and we can go very quietly and 
safely through the world when we have no 
anxieties about others to make us doubtful 
about what we ought to do. I am older than 
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my years ; many women, younger than I am, 
have much heavier responsibilities. Marriage 
saves us from some cares, but it forces others 
upon us." 

My uncle sighed. 

" You have been trained in a rough school, 
my child, but you are young still. How old 
are you?" 

•' I shall be twenty-two on my birthday. It 
is five years, all but a few weeks, since I came 
to Hirst." 

" Yes, I remember. I gave you a choice of 
life then, Alice ; you chose wrong." 

"Indeed I did not; I chose right. We 
were very happy till the dark clouds gathered. 
It was our fate. If sorrow is appointed to 
us, it is worse than useless to attempt to fly 
from it. It must overtake us sooner or later ; 
it is only a question of tiaie. Set all doubts 
about me to rest. . I have long ago given up 
planning for an uncertain future. I shall run 
the course that is marked out for me ; I think 
it will be a quiet one. I can hardly imagine 
any great sorrow that can be in store for me 



now." 



" Alice, my dariing !" he answered, " I hope 
that my forebodings are wrong. When I think 
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of you, faith fails me. Life is weary, Alice ; 
if you live as long as I have done, you will 
be tired of it before you reach the end of your 
journey. I could almost wish to see you lay 
down the burden now. I could not grieve for 
you if you were at rest before I go myself." 

" Have faith in God,'* Dr. George's deep, 
solemn voice interposed. "Our heavenly 
Father knoweth that we have need of all these 
things. And, my dear Mr. Hope," he went 
on, after a pause, " Alice has natural friends 
and guardians. You have spoken to me more 
than once of your relations in Italy. Lady 
Mortimer will doubtless befriend her niece." 

It was strange that neither my uncle nor I 
had ever thought of the Mortimers. I did 
not want to go to them. If any one but Dr. 
George had suggested this advice, I daresay 
I should have resented the interference ; but 
my uncle's death-like face glowed with pleasure 
and satisfaction — I could not but be glad to 
see him happy. 

" Of course she will," he said, with great 
animation. " I can hardly understand bow 
the idea never struck me before. She loved 
your father well, Alice ; she will love you. 

B 2 
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Bring me my writing table ; my words ougbt 
to have weight with her now." 

I rose somewhat unwillingly, I must confess. 
Dr. George crossed the room, under the pretext 
of assisting me to move the table. 

" I don't ask your pardon for my unasked 
interference, Miss Hope," he said, in a low 
voice ; " it was for his sake that I spoke ; he 
would not have died happily otherwise." 

" Yes, I know ; you did quite right." 

The last spark of flickering strength was 
called up to write that letter. It was the 
farewell interchange of thought with the world 
in which he had been so busy and so un- 
happy. He had set his house in order, and 
then he turned his face to the wall and died. 
I was not with him ; Dr. George was watching 
with him that night, and in the morning he 
told me that my uncle was gone ; and as I 
stood in solemn silence by that death-bed, and 
looked at the calm, quiet face that lay at rest, 
all the storm and the passion over, the 
harsh lines softened, the wearing struggles, 
the bitterness, the heartaches, and the dis- 
appointments toned down into the sorrow- 
ful resignation which we picture to our- 
selves as sanctifying the divine face of the 
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Man of Sorrows, who was " acquainted with 
grief," I thought that so I would have chosen 
to die,— owning to a thousand follies and faults, 
meekly resting in utter helplessness and de- 
pendence on our Saviour's atonement, done 
with the weary world, proving all things to be 
vanity, blighted, poor, and disappointed, — yes, 
just so. 

Better this than to be torn away from the 
world to which we cling with the frantic grasp 
of despair ; better than to die lapped in ease, 
with much goods laid up for many years, 
which we cannot carry away with us, which 
we would fain stay to enjoy ; better, surely, to 
throw up the game of life utterly beaten, our 
surest stakes lost, our best-calculated moves 
unsuccessful, ruined, bankrupt in skiU, fortune, 
and courage, than to be summoned from the 
table when our play is at the highest, and our 
chances are the best — when every power of 
brain, every energy of heart and soul is bent 
on the last hazardous, daring, triumphant 
stroke which is to make us masters of the 
prize we have fought so hard to win. " Naked 
came I out of my mother's womb, and naked 
shall I return thither. The Lord gave and the 
Lord hath taken away, blessed be the name of 
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the liord/* I think that, after all, these words 
are our fittest swan song. 

I saw no one for the rest of that week, only 
Dr. George for a few minutes each day. Of 
the solemn lessons I learnt in that house of 
mourning, I do not speak here. I had been 
very weak, vain, and foolish — worse, perhaps; 
I had failed in every duty. I had been un- 
gratefol to my uncle, neglectful and sinfully 
indulgent towards my brother ; timidity and 
self-love had held me silent when I should 
have warned him. I had done Warren wrong 
too ; in the intoxication of my vanity, I had 
led him to believe that I was proud and grati- 
fied with his love ; and so, indeed, I was. 
More than that, I had sufiered him to delude 
himself with the idea that he was winning 
mine, and I could not wonder at his exceeding 
wrath. I had hit undone those things which 
I ought to have done, and I had done those 
things which I ought not to have done. That 
was my confession. I had made the same 
every Sunday in church for about sixteen 
years. But then, we do not in our secret 
hearts think that we are such very miserable 
sinners as we acknowledge ourselves to be, 
week after week^ on our knees. 
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Dr. Geoif;e wanted me to leave England for 
Italy immediately ; he seemed to be in a des- 
perate hurry to get me away ; but I was very 
shy about going among my stranger relatives, 
and I determined to remain till I had received 
answers to the letters I wrote a few days after 
my uncle's death to Sir Courtenay and Lady 
Mortimer. Of course I determined to stay 
at Hirst Hall till I left my old home for ever. 
Dr. George told me, however, very gently and 
kindly, that I had no option but to go at once 
— 1 had no right there any longer. I learnt 
that we only remained in the house on suffer- 
ance, during the last days of my uncle's illness. 
He told me, moreover, that Warren — who, by 
some strange turn in the wheel of fortune, 
was now amongst the number of my uncle's 
creditors— might not improbably make his ap- 
pearance, both to prosecute bis own business, 
and as deputy for Mrs. Mountain and her 
daughter. Indeed, when I pressed him further, 
he confessed that he had heard a rumour of 
my cousin's intention to take a lease of Hirst 
Hall, and to work the colliery on his own 
account. Of course that piece of intelligence 
gave wings to my tardiness. I do not know 
why I shrank from meeting Warren now ; all 
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for good or evil was over between us ; still, I 
cherished a wholesome and superstitious awe of 
my terrible enemy. I only received one com- 
munication from my cousin ; and a very ex- 
traordinary communication it was, though, 
really, after a little consideration, it did not 
surprise me very much — it was so like him. 
When Harry left England, the reader may 
recollect that Warren had undertaken to 
effect the transfer of my mother's fortune 
from me to him ; I found now that uncle 
Rupert had supplied him with money. 
Warren had never told me that ; and on 
my twenty-first birthday he had asked me 
whether I was inclined to keep my promise. 
Of course I said that I was, naturally sup- 
posing, at that time, that my brother and my- 
self were his debtors. Now he wrote to tell 
me that my deed of gift was null. I received a 
very matter-of-fact business letter, informing 
me that the money was still untouched, that 
my brother had never heard of the transfer 
which had been made in his favour, and that 
I, as his nearest relative, was at liberty to claim 
possession of all that he had left. Warren 
added that it was quite unnecessary to trouble 
me by explanations, as doubtless I was per- 
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fectly able to understand the motives of his 
apparently strange course of action. I could 
not help being rather amused at the extraordi- 
nary method he had chosen to secure to him- 
self a portionless wife, and even Dr. George, 
who was very dismal just now, laughed when 
I unfolded to him Warren's peculiar views re- 
specting the propriety of women possessing 
property independent of their husbands. 

^* He was very generous, Dr. George ; he 
wanted to supply me with everything himself," 
I said. 

Dr. George growled some expression of dis- 
approbation. 

" He will marry a rich wife, will he not, 
some day?'* 

Dr. Greorge declared that Mr. Warren Hope 
was at liberty to wed where and whom he 
pleased, he did not envy the wife of his choice. 

I did not quite know what to do at this 
juncture, — had my actions been perfectly un- 
fettered, I should have gone direct to London, 
and lived in lodgings there till I had made my 
arrangements with the relations I was going 
to join. But Dr. George objected so strenu- 
ously to this proposal that I was compeUed to 
abandon it ; I felt that I bad no right to act 
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counter to his will. I almost think I should 
have gone to Italy at once, without even wait- 
ing to know whether my friends were ready to 
welcome me or not, had I not received a letter 
from Lilian Leigh, very kind and affectionate, 
pressing me warmly in her own name and ber 
husband's to make their house my home as 
long as I remained in England. I had received 
many invitations from Lilian since her mar- 
riage, but I had always declined them, not from 
any personal feeling — ray girlish passion for 
Arthur Leigh was not only dead, it had gone, 
leaving no trace behind ; it was as if it had 
never been. I knew on what a basis of sand 
it was founded, on interest quickened by ima- 
gination, on inexperience ; he had fascinated me, 
he had taken ray whole being captive, he was 
brilliant and winning, and in my scarcely 
opened eyes, he had been great and noble be- 
yond equal ; — I had seen a higher type of 
manhood since those days. But I had stayed 
away, partly because I was not sure whether 
he might care to see me, and partly because 
he had been my idol, and after all, we do not 
like to bring the fatal test to our golden images, 
and find that they are but base metal, or com- 
mon clay. Now it was different. 
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I was going to leave England, probably for 
ever ; my small income, which would be but a 
meagre pittance here, would amply suffice for 
me on the Continent ; besides, I had no motive 
to induce me to return to my father's country. 
1 wanted to see my old friends again, I loved 
Lilian, I still felt a cordial interest in Arthur 
Leigh ; and I left Hirst Hall, the scene of so 
much chequered experience, — so much happi- 
ness, so much sorrow, such quiet, domestic 
calm, such bitter, racking pain. Till the part- 
ing wrench came, I did not know how attached 
I had become to the old place ; there was 
hardly a nook in the house, not a country 
walk, not a face in the village, which was not 
riveted to my memory with a peculiar interest. 
I met with much sympathy and kindness 
when I went away. Uncle Rupert had been 
very much liked and respected amongst our 
rough, hard-headed north-countrymen ; sterling 
integrity and real worth command more hearts 
among these people than flattering, blan- 
dishments and patronizing condescension. They 
take a sure grip ; they handle the material 
that they wish to prove with no gentle grasp ; 
only the stout, strong will comes out whole 
from the ordeal ; the flimsy texture is rent to 
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tatters, and for the sake of his memory, actu- 
ated by much true innate kindUness of their 
own I have no doubt, they all expressed great 
sorrow at my going. I felt as if I were leaving 
my own kindred when I went away. And 
then I parted from Dr. George. We bade 
each other farewell, kindly and gravely, as two 
friends should, who must look beyond this world 
for their next meeting, who are bound together 
by the sacred and everlasting tie of sorrow. I 
did not express to him half the gratitude that 
I felt for his unwearied kindness, my best 
words must have been weak ; his was that true 
benevolence which demands no acknowledg- 
ment, because it has never sought for a re- 
turn. 

I was very sad when I saw the last of that 
colliery village, and its brave, honest under- 
ground workers. My bereavements had come 
upon me so quickly, each loss closed the clasp 
in a sacred volume of loving recollections; 
now all was gone. I had severed the last tie 
which bound me to the memories of my early 
life ; other scenes awaited me. I must make my 
home among strangers, and look for reflec- 
tions of the love which the dead had borne to 
me in unknown faces, I was going to turn over 
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a new leaf in life's history. Ah me ! those 
new leaves which we are ever about to turn 
over. With eager hope, with something of 
boastful triumph, we announce the oft-repeated 
resolution, but I think that if we look back 
on the already ended chapters in the volume 
we have but little cause for self-gratulation. 
Turn them over — poor time-worn pages, with 
their faded characters, and their tear-stained 
records — ^it may be a salutary penance, but 
I hardly think you will find it a very lively 
study. There, with trembling fingers, cheeks 
glowing with the flush of shy joy and of 
youthful hope, you wrote the story of your 
first love. Can it be the same heart, so cold, 
so calculating, and so selfish now, which once 
beat with such passionate longing ? Alas, for 
the fair dream of vanished youth I 

'* No more, no more, oh ! never more on me 
The freshness of the heart shall fall like dew." 

Each page has its own history. The story 
varies as you proceed ; the shadow of a great 
grief was on your spirit when you bent over 
this blotted page. The pang was very bitter 
when you recorded that sore bereavement, 
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which seemed to take the best part of your 
life away with your idolized friend. Oh, 
Gk)d I to think that such sorrow was buried 
so soon in your lost loved one's grave. Read 
once more ; ah ! you would gladly tear out 
that condemning witness if you could — error, 
injustice, perhc^s crime ! Well, never mind. 
Let bygones be bygones, and turn over a 
new leaf. Ay, and write it as fairly as you will, 
but you cannot erase these indelible characters, 
you cannot recover your lost innocence and 
your faded youth. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Drum priife, wer sich haig bindet 
Ob sich das Herz zum Herzen findet 
Der Wahn ist kurz, die Kanst iet lang." 

Schiller. 



What a girlish mistress Lilian looked in that 
great London mansion where she reigned now 
in such supreme state. It was the height of 
the fashionable season, and the Leighs' house 
was one of the gayest in all the gay metropolis. 
They were very rich now. Sir Mordaunt 
Graham was dead, and he had left his daughter 
the sole heiress of his great property. When 
the year of mourning for the old baronet had 
expired, they left the seclusion of Leigh Grange 
for the splendours of the capital ; it was LiUan's 
first season, and she was bent upon enjoying 
it. Lilian was very much improved ; not that 
she was more beautiful, but her manners were 
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quieter, and she had added womanly digiiity 
to her girlish grace. She was a very kind 
hostess, very thoughtful and considerate, though 
she was sUghtly constrained with me at first. 
I could read Lilian very well, and I knew that 
she was trying to subdue her gaiety to the 
tone of my spirits — that she thought a certain 
degree of seriousness only decorous in my 
presence, remembering that I had so lately left 
the house of mourning. I did not wish any 
reserve to exist between us — I had no right to 
damp her mirthfulness with my gloom ; I told 
her so, and asked her to talk to me of her 
present pleasures and occupations, assuring her 
that I would rather be cheered than condoled 
with. 

She was very glad to shake off her restraint, 
and presently became quite natural and light- 
hearted. This was her day of triumph ; she 
was a fashionable beauty, in the very zenith of 
her glory, and she enjoyed her success to the 
utmost. She showed me her Court dress. 
Lady Brook had presented her — for Florence 
and Lilian were firm friends now. Sir Mon- 
tagu and his lady inhabited a splendid house 
in the same square in which the Leighs re- 
sided. 
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The baronet was in parliament — he repre- 
sented the Tory interest for his native county 
" — he was a member of the Carlton — a great 
speech-maker — a great political dinner-giver — 
in a word, Sir Montagu was a very great man 
indeed. Lilian had grown a perfect mistress 
of fashionable slang ; she talked to me of her 
receptions, her dinners, her balls, her morning 
concerts, her literary soirees, and her the dan- 
mantes. 1 listened, very much interested and 
entertained, and yet there was something that 
jarred upon me in the tone of her brilUant 
descriptions. They were Lilian's receptions, 
Lilian's dinners and balls, Lilian's morning 
concerts, Lilian's literary reunions and sestlietio 
teas ; yes, there was the fault ; Lilian was the 
queen of this splendid palace, Arthur Leigh 
was only the prince consort. Even the very 
baby was Lilian's peculiar property, and she 
guarded her treasure with a mixture of mater- 
nal jealousy and tenderness that was something 
remarkable to look upon. 

It was very pleasant at Leigh Grange at 
first, so Lilian told me ; still it was a very 
dull place after all.. The Brookes' left Light- 
clifie Chase for London. Lilian had not come 
into her kingdom then, and Arthur had ob- 
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jected to take a house in town, partly on the 
plea of Dot being able to afford it, and partly 
because he said he did not like London, which 
was an utterly absurd and preposterous idea, 
so his little wife remarked. If it had not been 
for the baby (blessed darling !) Lilian did not 
know how she would have existed through the 
year of seclusion that followed on poor dear 
papa's death. Her only amusement, besides 
the care of dear baby, of course, had been in 
planning all she was to do when they came to 
London. She could not tell why Arthur was 
so averse to making the change of residence ; 
she was sure that the Grange was an ugly, 
dull, out-of-the-way place; she had wanted 
him to sell it, but he was so obstinate and 
prejudiced, he had declared that he would 
never part with the inheritance of his fathers. 
He had talked some odd nonsense about Na- 
both's vineyard, another instance of his extreme 
absurdity — so Mrs. Arthur opined. Lilian 
proceeded to give me a detailed description of 
the ugliness and discomfort of Leigh Grange. 
I was already perfectly well acquainted with 
the interior arrangements of this objectionable 
mansion, having, on a memorable occasion, in- 
spected it myself. However, I did not tell my 
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little companion about my visit. Of course she 

could not be cooped up in such a place as that 

all her life. Lilian paused and looked at me 

for an answer. " Of course not," I replied ; 

"but I remembered a day, not many years ago, 

when the Paradise of my imagination was 

Leigh Grange. Then there were cares, and 

not* a few, shadowing the sunny path of this 

bright little spirit. 

When I had seen all Lilian's dresses, 
admired the court robe, with its train of rich 
brocade, and its stomacher of diamonds — when 
I had passed a sentence of unqualified appro- 
bation, veiling ignorance by enthusiasm, on 
the family jewels reset for the bride (they 
were the Graham family jewels, the treasures 
of the house of Leigh had long since been 
scattered to the winds) — Lilian opened the 
budget of lamentations, and the burden of 
this dreary song of complaining was — Arthur. 
Lilian said that she knew I had never liked 
her husband, therefore she would open her 
mind quite freely to me ; I would not mis- 
understand her as any one more prejudiced in 
his favour would be likely to do. I tried to 
check her volubility, but to no purpose. She 
had not a word to say against him, she per- 
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sisted ; surely I did not think that she was so 
wicked and undutiful as to abuse her own 
dear husband ? He was very good and kind, 
so she averred ; he had never spoken a harsh 
word to her, but he was so odd, so provoking. 
She appealed to me to know whether one 
element of happiness was wanting in their pre- 
sent life ; I said all that I could say candidly, 
which was to the effect that they certainly 
enjoyed every possible luxury and happiness. 

" Then why would not Arthur be happy ?" 
she asked passionately. 

I could make no answer. 

" He did not care for the things that she 
liked," she said ; " he never went out into so- 
ciety if he could help it ; she did not think that 
he liked her to be so rich — was it her fault ?" 

" No." — I was obhged to confess that Lilian 
was not to be blamed for the affluence to 
which she was born. Arthur never objected 
to her home- gaieties, she told me, but he 
took no interest in them ; everybody else said 
that her house was one of the pleasantest in 
London, her dinners the best selected, her balls 
the most brilliant ; she was sure that she spared 
no pains to have everything in first-rate style, 
and yet Arthur never seemed pleased. She had 
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given up now the attempt to suit her arrange- 
luents to his taste ; she was bent on enjoying 
herself; and if he chose to be cross and un- 
reasonable, why, he just might. Then she 
burst into tears. " She would die, Arthur was 
killing her by coldness and ill-usage; she 
wished she had never married, she was 
much happier at home with her kind, 
iurdulgeut papa ; if she had waited, she might 
have done much more wisely. All her 
friends told her that she might have made a 
much better match." I listened to all this in 
silent sorrow. 

I could have told Lilian that Arthur's hap- 
piness was not centred in fStes and fine houses, 
that, in fact, it had no definite habitation at all ; 
and that, try as she might, she would probably 
have succeeded in securing the fleeting Ignis 
Fatuus for her husband. I might have told 
her that not by pettish remonstrances or 
teasing arguments, only by gentle, unobtru- 
sive tact, and quiet, womanly sympathy with 
his peculiar tastes, could she hope to bring to 
his restless heart even a moderate share of 
contentment. But I dared not. LiUan was 
morbidly jealous of her husband ; she looked 
with a suspicious eye on all his chosen plea- 
sureSj on his literary and artistic tastes ; they 
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were her dreaded and dangerous rivals ; she 
could not understand them, nor sympathize 
with him ; she did not know what real safe- 
guards they were to the peace of them both, 
and her ignorance only helped to confirm her 
already obstinate prejudices. If I had spoken 
to her and advised her, had it even so happened 
that ray warning words had been words of wis- 
dom, I would only have done harm instead of 
good. They might have been listened to for 
the moment ; I do not know that they might 
not have been turned to profit, but they would 
have rankled bitterly in that susceptible mind 
afterwards. She would have wondered how 
I knew her husband so well ; she would have 
gone back in memory to the summer at Sum- 
nor Hall, to the days and weeks before she had 
joined that gay circle ; and Lilian Leigh would 
have marvelled whether some cause more 
potent than instinctive antipathy had not been 
at work to account for the want of cordiality 
between her husband and myself. 

** All people have not the same tastes," I 
suggested ; ^' some like gay society, some don't 
care for it." 

" Everybody likes it, who is not ill-tempered 
and unsociable," Lilian said, pouting. 
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" I don't, and I hope I'm neither one nor 
the other. I don't see that you need mind if 
jonr husband's outward tastes differ from yours. 
I think the beauty of perfectly harmonious 
married hfe is that a complete union of heart 
should co-exist, with slight dissimilarities in 
taste and opinions. Your husband does not 
interfere with your amusements." 

" But he does I" Lilian persisted ; " he ought 
to go about with me everywhere, and suggest 
plans of gaiety, and all sorts of nice things. 
He seems to grudge them to me, and I am 
sure I have a right to everything I want. I 
believe he would even rob me of my baby if he 
could ; but he shan't — no, never," Lilian ex- 
claimed, quite fiercely, her eyes flashing, her 
bands folded tightly across her breast, as if she 
were clasping her treasure to her heart, reso- 
lute to defend it to the death. 

I thought it just possible that the father of 
this cherished child might believe that his 
paternity gave him a slight claim to joint 
possession with its adoring mamma. Lilian 
evidently was of a different opinion. "She 
was a mother, so of course she knew the rights 
of the case better than I did." 

" Will you let me see your child ?" I asked. 
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" It is asleep- Will you come very quietl)^I^^y' 
and not speak a single word ?" 

" May I not even give utterance to a rap^^^' 
turous exclamation of delighted surprise?'* 

" Well ! I would not exactly like to see you^ ^ ^^ 
stand staring at it as stupid and silent as 
owl ; you must only take care not to wake it." 

I promised to do my best, and we went to 
the nursery. Happily the child was awake. 
It was a very beautiful little creature, intelli- 
gent and bright-eyed, full of abounding life. 
I did not wonder at the mother's enthusiastic 
partiality. Its name was Evelyn ; it was called 
after Arthur Leigh's mother, and a favourite 
sister of his, who had died. 

" You envy me, don't you ?" Lilian said, 
taking the child in her arms, and looking 
lovingly into its face with her dark eyes. 

" I don't know ; I think, if it were mine, I 
should be frightened of it." 

" Frightened of it ; what a fancy ! If it 
loved you as it loves me, you would not talk 
of being frightened. That child reconciles me 
to a great many things." Lilian sighed with 
the air of a suffering martyr. 

Long ago, in the old days with Warren, I 
had prophesied that if ever discord or disunion 
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came between these two married lovers, Arthur 
would be the suflFerer, not Lilian. Not dis- 
union, simply negation of union, had come 
between them ; and my prediction was verified- 
Lilian played with her grief ; she made a great 
deal of it ; she drew very largely upon it, quite 
unwittingly, I am sure, to enhance her claims 
to interest and sympathy, but she was not 
really unhappy. Arthur was ; he writhed 
under the daily harassing vexations of his 
easy, luxurious life ; but he suJBFered in silence. 
He was very kind and gentle to his beautiful 
wife ; very courteous and attentive. I do not 
think she need have been so jealous of his love 
for their child ; he never seemed to question 
the undivided supremacy that she claimed as 
her rightful portion ; perhaps he had schooled 
himself into apparent indifference ; for he did 
not take much notice of it. But he was un- 
happy. He was moody, dissatisfied, and de- 
jected. He went about his fine house as if 
he hated it ; and so I believe he did. I think 
he wearied of the great dinners and the great 
balls ; perhaps it may have been only the bar- 
ren memory that they left behind which was 
distasteful to him. He may have enjoyed the 
festivities while in the excitement of action. 
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I had no opportunity of judging ; of course, in 
my deep mourning, and with little enough 
heart for gaiety, I always remained in my own 
room, unless they were quite alone. Some 
men are bom to happiness, just as some men 
are bom to greatness ; happiness was not the 
natural inheritance of Arthur Leigh. If he 
had been condemned to a secluded life, to 
narrow means, and to simple domestic joys, I 
dare say that his unquiet spirit would have 
chafed and fretted itself, just as it did now, in 
the midst of pomp and the whirl of pleasure. 
He was fickle and fastidious ; it was only on 
the unattainable that his visionary hopes of 
happiness were based. He did not try to re- 
concile himself to the circumstances that to 
most men appeared so brilliant and enviable ; 
he knew that he was considered a fortunate 
roan in having won the great prize ; but then 
he knew what the worldly value of the great 
prize was before he secured it. Lilian was 
right in saying that her husband had no right 
to cavil at her wealth. True, he did not want 
it ; his own tastes were as simple as those of 
an anchoret, but then it had fallen to his por- 
tion ; he could not get rid of it ; and he would 
have been grander if he had accepted the bur- 
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den quietly, than in enduring it with impatient 
resentment, as an intolerable load. He led a 
perfectly idle life ; he had no spur to quicken 
him to action ; he dawdled away whole morn- 
ings listlessly in his painting-room. I think 
he would have been quite happy at his easel, 
only Lilian gave him no encouragement ; she 
hated this harmless amusement ; she tormented 
him, and ridiculed him about it. She did not 
mean to annoy him, she was merely thought- 
less ; she did not know how the favourite re- 
laxation of a lifetime, the dear occupation 
which has so often smoothed our ruffled 
brows, and quieted our perturbed heart, 
through hours of distracting disquietude, may 
become in time an absorbing passion. Arthur 
had none of the qualifications of a first-rate 
artist ; he had no creative genius, nor had he 
that patient perseverance which in a few rare 
cases elevates mediocrity into excellence ; still 
he had taken his own measure correctly. He 
neither weakly desponded about his inferiority^ 
nor did he cherish exaggerated notions about 
his own merits ; but painting was to him what 
the harp of the shepherd minstrel was to the 
tortured spirit of Saul ; it was wrong and ill- 
judged of his wife to try to argue him out of 
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his serene pleasure, by representing to him the 
utter impossibility of his ever achieving excel- 
lence. 

Lilian liked him to paint her pretty face ; 
and he did paint it, over and over again, in 
every imaginable kind of head-dress, from a 
crimson turban to a dainty little lace cap, in 
profile, in three-quarters, in full-length and kit- 
kat. Lilian was not an artist herself, and she 
preferred a full-face delineation of the charming 
original most. And there she wished to limit 
her husband's artistic efforts; she even de- 
murred when he proposed to take a chalk 
sketch of the sleeping baby. Only once she 
was seized with an odd fancy. She and I 
were alone in the studio one day. Lilian was 
not in a particularly good humour. She took 
up the artist's mahl-stick, and inflicted a 
venomous blow on the head of the unoffend- 
ing lay-figure, made a violent plunge at her 
draperies, thereby utterly discomposing Ro- 
salind s boy-attire. Arthur was painting a 
picture from As you Like It ; it was the first 
meeting of the disguised princess and her 
poetical lover. 

" I hate that ugly wretch !" Lilian exclaimed^ 
vehemently, *' she's my rival. I wish she was 
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alive, and I would poison her. Never get 
married, Alice. I don't believe there is a 
faithful husband in the world !" 

" My dear Lilian ! your rival, if you choose to 
call her so (you uiight make her your friend 
if you liked\ is a very harmless competitor." 

'' No, she is not. I would quite as soon 
that she were a flesh and blood woman — Oh ! 
Alice ! it must be a glorious thing to scratch 
your enemy's eyes out." 

And Lilian took up the stick again, and 
sparred at her mutely-appealing foe like a 
pugilist. 

" Lilian, Lilian !" I exclaimed, trying to 
make myself master of the offensive weapon, 
** i don't know whether you are most foolish 
or most wicked just now. 1 don't think you 
like to see your husband happy. Do you know 
whom you look like ?" 

" Who ?" asked Lilian, stealing a look at 
herself in the glass. She was very pretty iu 
her ill-humour ; she knew it, and evidently ex- 
pected a compliment. 

** Like Mr. Quilp fighting with the ship's 
figure-head." 

But Lilian did not know who Mr. Quilp 
was, nor did she ask^ a comparison to an 
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angry man could hardly be intended for defc -i- 
cate flattery. She only said that " she wa^^ 
sure I meant something unkind, and that l^^^ 
was very cruel and unjust of me to say tha^^t 

she did not Uke to see her dear, darling Ar- '- 

thur happy." 

" If he likes to paint so much, I'm going tc=:==^ 
give him a commission. I want him to paint — *' 

" Mrs. Arthur Leigh as — ?" I paused, in 
quiringly, 

"Oh, you cross, disagreeable thing! I'll 
attack you, instead of that serpent, if you don't 
take care. No — not Mrs. Arthur Leigh as 
anything or anybody, simply Miss Alice Hope 
as herself, for her injured friend Mrs. Arthur 
Leigh's especial gratification. That is what 
I want Arthur to paint." 

I wonder if I blushed. Arthur Leigh had 
tried his hand on that model long ago. 

"I have made a vow never to have my 
portrait taken," I answered. 

" Oh ! but you must just break it for me. 
And I can tell you, Alice." she further re- 
marked, with great dignity, " you ought to 
consider it a great honour to be painted by 
my husband." 

" Is that your opinion or his ?" 

" You never liked Arthur. It is mine, of 
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course ! Do let him paint you, Alice. HI talk 
\o him to-day before dinner, and he can begin 
X) sketch you to-night." 

" You have not mentioned it already ? — then 
ion't. I would rather not be painted." 

** I have not said anything about it exactly, 
but I asked him last night whether he did not 
think you would make a very nice picture. 
He said yes, and that you would not be at all 
difficult to paint. Now Vm difficult to paint ; 
my face is so very expressive." 

Lilian made this nawe confession with the 
most perfect gravity. 

** He will learn to master the difficulties in 
time," I said — " at least if practice makes per- 
fection.'^ 

'* Nonsense !" Lilian exclaimed. She was 
lather tender on the subject of this favourite 
vanity. " I believe he would rather paint the 
kitchen-maid than me. Then you won't leave 
me your portrait ?" 

"Not just now. Tm as haggard and 
wrinkled as an old witch." 

" I think I have kept my beauty better than 
you. It's very strange," she said, heaving a 
deep sigh, '* considering all the care." 

" Most remarkable indeed," I replied. " If 
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you really would like it, and if you are a good 
child, I will send a duplicate of myself home 
to you from Italy. I'll get myself cut in a 
cameo, and you can wear me for a brooch " 

" Will you really ?" Lilian asked, and vowed 
that she would not degrade my portrait by put- 
ting it to any useful service. " I wish you were 
not going to Italy, Alice ; I would give the 
world if you would stay here all your life." 

" How tired you would get of me !" 

'* No, I would not. I,t would be all right 
then, and I could do just what I liked." 

I knew what Lilian meant. I think, in 
spite of her levity and her complainings, there 
were times when her conscience smote her for 
the very slight thought that she bestowed on 
her husband. She was out every night. Lady 
Brook, her social godmother, was invariably 
her companion ; Arthur generally spent the 
long hours by himself, or in the silent com- 
pany of his books. While 1 was there, she 
could delude herself into thfe idea that he was 
not without society, utterly forgetting that she 
rarely came home till two or three in the 
raornmg, and that I kept very early hours just 
now. However, Lilian's misgivings were easily 
quieted ; she could lie in bed till noon with a 
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perfectly clear conscience, knowing that I had 
been present at breakfast to pour out Mr. 
Leigh's tea. Lilian had good impulses ; she was 
kindhearted and affectionate, but she was vain 
uid rather shallow ; and then she had been a 
spoiled child for twenty years. It is a fine 
and strong nature indeed which can escape 
without deterioration from such a training as 
that. Arthur was too easy with her ; she 
needed the guiding of a firm hand. I think 
that if Mr. Warren Hope would have opened a 
class for the instruction of his weaker brethren 
in the difficult art of ruling a wife, Lilian 
Leigh's husband might have attended his lec- 
tures with profit — using his own discretion, of 
course, about how far it might be advisable to 
follow in the steps of that master-mind. He 
left his wife too much to herself, and to inti- 
mates of her own selection. With all respect 
to that distinguished personage, the Lady of 
Lightcliffe Chase, I do think that a less ex- 
perienced monitor might have proved a more 
itting adviser for little Lilian on her entrance 
into the world. 

I saw the Honourable Florence once or twice 
^hile I stayed with the Leighs; with Sir 
!dontagu I never had the pleasure of renewing 
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my acquaintance ; that eminent public cbarao 
ter, of course, could not be expected to fritter 
away bis valuable time in morning calls, and, 
in any case, I do not suppose that he would have 
chosen to honour me with a visit. Biches and 
worldly position had not improved Florence; 
they had made her hard, selfish, and worldly. 
She evidently disliked me; she was distant 
and reserved, and met me as an entire stranger, 
never making the most remote allusion to our 
former acquaintance. I had lost better £riencls 
than Florence Osborne, so her defection did 
not break my heart. But I did not like to see 
her so much with Lilian. I am sure she taught 
her to sneer at her husband. She kept the 
idea of her superior wealth constantly before 
her eyes; she flattered her; and Lilian was 
greedy of adulation. Arthur was not blind to 
the evil influence of this dangerous friendship, 
but his wife was obstinate ; she either mocked 
at his words with arrogant levity, or else she 
cried, and declared that he wished to deprive 
her of the only friend in London who really 
loved her. 

I was very unhappy — very glad when the 
time came for me to go. A great sorrow came 
upon me for them both, for Arthur especially. 
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vrho suffered and said nothing. We were 
rather constrained when we were alone toge- 
ther, not from any lingering resentment on my 
part, or from dislike on his, but simply because 
there was no subject on which we could talk 
unreservedly. Lilian was our only common 
ground of interest, and Arthur was too proud 
to complain of his wife, as she murmured at 
him. It was the last week of my stay ; my 
departure was fixed for the next morning. We 
were seated at dinner ; Lilian had been un- 
usually quiet and thoughtful during the meal ; 
when the servants left the room, she still sat 
silent, as if she were puzzling out some difficult 
mental problem. At last she spoke. 

^ Alice, how do you think Cleopatra would 
be dressed P" 

" Cleopatra, Lilian ?*' 

" Yes," she answered, impatiently ; " I sup- 
pose you know who Cleopatra was ?" 

'' Oh ! she beggared all description, accord- 
ing to £nobarbus. I suppose she would wear 
blue, and purple, and scarlet, and fine linen ; 
the richest Syrian dyes, I have no doubt, and 
pearls, of course." 

" I don't like pearls. I have fixed on my 
Cleopatra dress ; it is to be white satin, with a 

T 2 
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purple velvet tralD, Uned with crimson satin, 
falling from my shoulders, and fastened with 
diamond aigrettes. I shall wear a zone of 
diamonds and rubies round my waist." 

Lilian's auditors stared at this fairy Cleo- 
patra in amazement. The *^rare Egyptian/' 
the ''queen with swarthy cheeks and bold 
black eyes/' to be personated by this delicate 
little sylph ! 

'* My dear Lilian, what are you talking 
about ?" Arthur asked. 

"Fm talking about my dress for thefancyball." 

" The what ?" Arthur exclaimed, in rather a 
heightened voice. 

Defiance glittered in Lilian's dark eyes. 

'' You need not shout at me in that manner, 
Arthur. I'm going to have a fancy ball— 
I am going to be Cleopatra, and you must be 
Mark Antony." 

'* Mark Antony, indeed 1" Arthur responded, 
with a derisive laugh. " No, no, my pretty httle 
lady ! I'm your very humble servant, but you 
must find some other slave to drag at your 
chariot-wheels." 

Lilian coloured and tossed her head. 

*' You may as well tell me at once that you 
don't love me, Arthur/' she said, spitefully ; 
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"I have known it long. It was only this 
morning that dear Florence warned me against 
trusting in an interested aifection." 

" Confound that woman 1" Arthur muttered. 
'' May I ask if it was she who suggested this 
notable device ?" 

" That's right — swear at my friends !" Li- 
lian retorted ; " I expect to hear you swear at 
me next. Florence does not think that Fm too 
ugly to be dressed like a beauty at a fancy 
ball ; and she says that you will make a very 
good Mark Antony, in Roman military cos- 
tume. Tm sure I don't know what Tve done 
to put you into such a rage. I hardly know 
who Mark Antony was." 

"Lady Brook does. Fm very much in- 
debted to her ladyship." 

" And I want you, too, Alice," Lilian ran on, 
without heeding him. " It's nonsense your 
talking of going away to-morrow ; I want you 
for my page, and you are to be dressed like 
Arthur's picture of Rosalind; so you must 
just put off your mourning for one day." 

" Lilian !" Arthur interrupted with some 
anger. 

" Well, Arthur I Fm sure I did not mean 
anything. Alice does not want you for her 
champion." 
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" Dear Lilian,** Arthur replied, with won- 
derful sweetness of temper, " let us have no 
more of this absurdity. Fancy balls are not 
unobjectionable, and fancy dresses are a most 
ridiculous waste of money." 

" I think that's my affair, not yours," the 
little woman rejoined. *' I will have a fancy 
ball ; I shall have the partition wall between 
the front and back drawing-rooms thrown en* 
tirely down — ^this room and the large dining- 
room made into one—" 

''Nonsense," he interposed, quite good- 
naturedly. '* I shall allow no such domestic 
irruption in my house, I assure you." 

Lilian's whole face glowed with anger. "In 
your house I" she retorted, with bitter passion. 
" That's something new. This is my house, 
and everything that belongs to it is mine, and 
I'll do with my own property exactly what I 
please ; and I will have a fancy ball." 

She had uttered these valiant resolutions in 
quick, angry, jerking sentences. I trembled. 
How dare Lilian speak to her husband in that 
manner P More than once in my hearing she 
had ostentatiously paraded her wealth before 
his eyes ; neyer till now with such unworthy 
rage. 
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Warren was still my Mentor in the laws of 
martial discipline. I did not, of course, expect 
that Arthur would emulate his proficiency in 
the science ; but he had a high, proud temper, 
and I could hardly suppose that he would en- 
dure this taunt patiently. But he never spoke. 
He flushed crimson to his hair, then turned 
deadly white, and fixed his eyes on the table. 
I know now what a noble nature his was; 
how grand he was in comparison with the 
beautiful little fury who was doing her best 
to goad her couchant lion into frenzy. 

'' You need not look that way, and think 
that you are going to frighten me," the woman 
went on. '' I have been trampled upon and 
despised long enough . I tdll have my rights 
now. You have got my money, you know 
that was what you married me for." 

" Hold your tongue," he suddenly broke in, 
with voice and manner which silenced that 
stormy little coward. An embarrassed silence 
followed. Then Mr. Leigh turned to me,, 
and advanced some casual remark about the 
Exhibition of the Royal Academy. It was a 
favourite resort of mine. Arthur had sufficient 
interest among the painters to procure me a 
private view in the mornings, before the doors 
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opened to admit the public. My answer wi 
checked on my lips — Lilian burst into wil--— d 
hysterical sobs, and ran out of the room, 
heard a stifled groan from Arthur; I 
utterly distracted with annoyance and vagu< 
apprehension. It was not my place to folio 
his wife, so I answered his question as quietl 
as I could, and we interchanged formal remark 
for a few minutes. Then the door opened 
and Lilian's maid announced that her mistres 
wished to speak to me. 

" Do go," Arthur said, in a low voice, see 
ing perhaps that I hesitated. I was inexpress- 
ibly displeased with Lilian's thoughtlessness^ 
and cowardice. She wanted to apologize to 
her husband — of that I made no doubt ; but 
she should have sought no mediator, certainly 
not me. I pushed open her door. Her room 
was littered with finery. I paused, and, I 
think, started, she looked so like the girl 
whom I had helped to dress of an evening at 
Sumnor Hall, on the evening when Arthur 
Leigh first loved her — when the last frail links 
of a vanishing love between him and me were 
broken. 

" Oh ! thank you," she exclaimed, quite 
cheerfully. " I remembered how you used to 
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help me out of my toilet difficulties, so I sent 
for you. I am tout-a-fait accablee. Just look 
at those beautiful lace flounces. I had them 
on for the first time last night, and see how 
the bottom one is torn. What am I to do?" 

I did not speak. I had an indistinct idea 
that I should never be able to speak again. 

" What is the matter, Alice ?'* Lilian said, 
wondering ; ** you look so astonished." 

" I am — that is, I was a little astonished,'* 
I replied, very calmly ; " well, what about your 
dress ?'* 

She looked at me somewhat suspiciously, 
then she turned to her maid: ''Celine, go 
down stairs ; Til ring for you when I want 
you." 

" I see what it is, Alice," she continued, 
with the confident serenity of injured innocence. 
** I'm quite ashamed that you should have been 
present at such a scene. Did you ever see 
such conduct?'* 

" I never did." 

" The idea of telling me to hold my tongue," 
she went on, kindling as she spoke. " The 
next thing he will do will be to beat me." 
Very probably it will." 
Alice?" 
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" Well, Lilian, I think with you that it 
very probable that the next thing Mr. Leig^"> 
will do will be to beat you. I know a gentl^^ 
man who would not have waited till the 
time." 

" Oh, have you gone over to his faction P 
she said, angrily. '' When he liked me, an 
behaved properly to me, you did nothing bui^^ * 
abuse him ; and now that he insults me, yo 
take his part. But I don't care ; he may 
as cruel and insolent as he pleases ; it is al 
that you can expect from a man who makes a 
mercenary, marriage." 

" Lilian, take care what you say. You know 
you don't believe your own words. You will 
be deeply sorry for them afterwards." 

" I do believe theui. He married me for 
money, and so I'll tell him again and again. 
If he had cared for me, could he have been 
so heartless as to turn round and talk about 
pictures to you when he saw how much be 
had hurt my feelings ?" 

" He did see that you were hurt," I an- 
swered, making a slight sacrifice to justice by 
turning Lilian's remark into the passive voice. 
'' It was for your sake that he tried to change 
the subject." 
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'* I dare say !" she ejaculated scornfully ; 
" I wish you knew him as well as I do. I wish 
I had not been such a fool as to marry for 
love. All men are aUke, and I might as well 
have been a peeress. I only know one man 
that I could have been happy with — " 

" And that one is— ?" 

" That kind, gentle, melancholy-looking cousin 
of yours who once came to Sumnor Hall. He 
would never have insulted and ill-used his 
wife. What has become of him? What in 
the world are you laughing at ?" 

" Oh, Lilian," I exclaimed, trying in vain 
to repress my uncontrollable mirth, '' I only 
wish you had been Warren's wife for five 
minutes this afternoon." 

" Why ?" 

" Why ? Because you would know how to 
value your own husband, that's why, you little 
goose ! If you had been Warren's wife, Mrs. 
Arthur Leigh, you would not have been dress- 
ing for a ball now." 

" Would he not have let me go, do you 
think P What would he have said ?" 

** I don't suppose he would have taken the 
trouble of saying anything ; unless, indeed, a 
few particularly telling oaths had presented 
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themselves to him. I can let you know what 
he would have done, if you like." 

^' What I prophesied Arthur will do sonf^^ 
day, I suppose you mean. I'm sure he woul^ 
not. Had your cousin not a very sweet ten:^ 
per ? — he looked very amiable." 

" Did he ? Still there were a few triflin 
inequalities in the smooth surface. Wif^- 
beating was rather a strong point with him j 
indeed, it was the leading article in his creed.^^ 

'' Oh, do tell me about him !" Lilian said ^ 
eagerly, her curiosity getting strongly excited ^ 
" he's not married, is he ?" 

"No, he's not married." 

" You tiresome, slow, provoking snail !" sh 
exclaimed, shaking ray arm, " I know there is 
a mystery ; was he ever engaged ?" 

" Yes, he was engaged." 

"Who to?— to you?" 

" That's the secret." 

" I know it was to you ; and did you quar- 
rel, and did he beat you, and treat you ill ?'* 

" What will you give me if I tell you ?" 

Lilian paused, as if to consider what 
valuable article she could most readily part 
with, in return for the interesting infor- 
mation. I heard some one move in the 
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next room, Arthur's dressing-room. I left 
Lilian hastily, and ran down stairs. In a few 
minutes Arthur followed me, looking very pale 
and angry; he sat down near the fire, and 
drew a little table, on which stood a reading- 
lamp, near to him. He took up a book, and 
laid it open before him, shading his eyes with 
his hand. I dreaded our silent tete-a-tete that 
night. I have said that these interviews were 
never very pleasant, unless, indeed, Arthur read 
or sketched, and then we talked about books 
and pictures. To-night the prospect looked 
particularly unpromising — still, I thought, as 
this was my last evening in London, I would 
sit till my usual bed-time. In about an hour, 
I heard a rustling of silks on the stairs. Lilian 
came in, brilliant, beautiful, and smiling. I 
felt inclined to box her ears. She was acting 
at Arthur, but her manoeuvres were wasted ; 
be did not even lift his head when she came 
in. She fluttered up to me, chattered an in- 
terminable deal of nouwsense, bragged about the 
Graham diamonds (I think she must have 
worn every stone in her casket that night). 
She was sure she would enjoy herself — oh ! she 
was sure she would enjoy herself that night 
more than ever she had done in her life ; she 
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would not be at home till — ^she did not ktiow 
what o'clock she might be at home ; perhaps 
she would not oome back at all/' I listened 
in silence, or else returned chilling answers ; 
it was a great efibrt even to be barely civil ^ 
but then it was not my place to resent wha^ 
Arthur Leigh scorned to notice. Failing in- 
her attempt to make an impression on tha'i^ 
motionless, marble-like image, Lilian got into 
a rage. 

'' Do you intend to see me to my carriages 
to-night, Mr. Leigh P" she asked, imperiously.^ 
Arthur rose, and offered her his arm without^ 
a word. She looked rather bewildered. Th^ 
door was left wide open as they went out, and 
I knew that the silence was never broken. 
He came back and took the seat which he had 
just quitted ; he pushed the table away from 
him, and sat moodily gazing into the fire. 
How changed he was 1 Animated, brilliant, 
slightly supercilious in manner, he used to be 
when I first knew him ; now he was carewoni, 
gloomy, harassed, and that vain, selfish, 
trifling, little flirt, who was not worthy to serve 
him on her bended knees, had done it all — well, 
not all perhaps. Under any circumstances. 
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the multiplying years must have brought grow- 
ing dissatisfaction to Arthur Leigh. 

" You are revenged at last, Miss Hope," he 
said, looking at me with a sigh and a weary 
smile. 

My heart was bleeding for my friend. '' Tm 
very sorry, Mr. Leigh." 

" Call me Arthur, will you ? — the way you 
used to do in the old times. I'm not Mr. 
Leigh, I'm Mrs. Leigh's husband. You heard 
what she said." 

" She did not mean it." 

" Well, it is not of my domestic troubles 
that I wish to speak to you. Poor little girl ! 
I daresay she is hardly more happy than I am. 
We may talk freely and as friends. Miss 
Hope, you are going away, and it is not likely 
that I shall ever see you again. I want to ask 
for your forgiveness." 

"Arthur! I have had no feeling but of 
friendship towards you for a long time. Why 
speak of what is past ?— of what we ought 
both to have forgotten P" 

" Not to give you wilful pain, be sure. I 
asked your forgiveness once before — I did not 
c^re for it then, it was only that I was selfish. 
I was in a delirium of happiness, and I com- 
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pelled a few kind words from you because I 
was resolved that no stings of conscience 
should break the sweetness of that wild vision. 
I did not succeed, Alice. My punishment has 
overtaken me ; it is remorse that I feel now, 
not indefinite regret. Your forgiveness cannot 
fail me, but I want to feel assured of it. 1 
want to know what a God's gift I flung away 
in my madness." 

" You lost nothing that was worth keeping, 
— nothing that could have made you happier/' 

^' I did ; I would have been a happier man 
to-day if you had been my wife." 

" I don't think so. There was not sufficient 
vitality in me to satisfy you ; your life would 
have been very dull and stagnant. In a certain 
way Lilian does not suffice for you either, but 
she fills up what is wanting in your nature 
better than I could have done." 

" I would have been a happier man, Alice," 
he repeated, " if I had married you, because 
I would have been a better man. It is no 
wonder that that poor child accuses me of 
marrying her for her money. She sees little 
good in me — she only sees me play the part 
of her idle pensioner ; and she meant what she 
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said ; she has hinted at it more than once ; you 
must have heard her." 

I could not deny it. 

** Lilian would never have thought so un- 
worthily of you/' I answered, ** if some perni- 
cious influence had not been at work to distort 
her mind. She loved you too much to con- 
ceive such an idea herself." 

" She never loved me." 

" She did, indeed she did. You would not 
say she never loved you if you had seen her 
as I did, the night that you asked her to be 
your wife. I was in her confidence then, you 
know." 

" She did not tell you — you, Miss Hope ?" 

" Yes, she did. You must not be angry 
with her for betraying you, it was done in per- 
fect good faith ; she could not keep her happi- 
ness a secret, and she had no one to talk to 
but me." 

" Oh, Alice ! when I think of the deep in- 
jury I did you, and the good you have done 
me in return !" 

" The pain is forgotten long ago. I should 
like to do you good now, — may I try ?" 

"Do anything for me you can, Alice, 
Heaven knows I want a guardian angel." 

VOL. in. u 
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" I may advise you then ; thank you. Mr. 
Leigh, you must remove Lilian from Lady 
Brook's influence." 

" I know it does her barm, I know that 
woman teaches her to despise and resist me. 
What can I do ? I can't forbid her the bouse — 
it's Lilian's house, as you heard her tell me." 

" No, you must not forbid her the house. 
Lilian's generosity would be roused, and she 
would think her friend an ill-used martyr. 
You must supplant her." 

" That I can never do. — Lilian's interests 
are so different from mine. She cares for 
none of the things that I care for, — at least 
not now — she pretended to do so once." 

" Shall I betray my sex to you, Mr. Leigh ? 
Lilian only pretended ; she used to confess it 
to me herself at Sumnor Hall. You may 
judge of her conduct as you like, but you 
must consider her motive too ; she loved you, 
and she wanted to please you. We are all 
hypocrites when we are in love; the only 
difference between us is that some of us are 
deceivers all our life. Lilian is too honest to 
practise a life-long deception." 

" Poor child, how I must have bored her !" 
Arthur said with a laugh. ** 1 owe her some 
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amends now, most certainly. Did I bore 
you too ?'' 

" No ; but Lilian is a beautiful humming- 
bird, and I am a brown sparrow." 

'' You are a bird that sings songs of peace 
to me. Well, what am I to do ?" 

" You must suit yourself to Lilian. Mind 
I don't approve of what I preach. I know 
it is wrong, and I hate to see men submit 
themselves to women. But you can't be a 
tyrant, even if you tried ; and you can't live 
an isolated life of intellectual pleasure, while 
you see your wife dissatisfied. You are too 
unselfish. So you must just reconcile your- 
self to necessity." 

" And you see a promise of better things 
for both of us ?" he answered, after a pause. 

" I do. I don't want you to be a slave, 
but you must rule your little Ariel with a very 
gentle hand. You and I are old in the world 
and its hollow intrigues ; we have proved many 
things, and found them vanity. LiHan is 
young and credulous. She has not found out 
the stage tricks yet, and she thinks the play is 
very charming ; you must not pull the curtain 
down while her eyes are still dazzled by the 
glamour." ^ 

u 2 
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'* And am I to wait till she is suchi anotti-^^ 
as myself?" 

" Yes, in some things it would be well ^^ 
she resembled you more closely; you ne^^^ 
never fear for her what vou mourn over ^^ 
yourself. She has a shallower nature th^^^ 
you have ; she is not capable of receiving suc:^" 
deep impressions as you a^e, and her capaciti^^^ 
for suffering are less. The world won't s] 
her if you stand beside her/' 

" And will you speak to her as wisely an 
kindly as you have spoken to me ?" 

"No, I think not. I can talk to yoi 
about Lilian. You know how well I know hei 
but she is proud of her undivided knowledge c^^ 
you ; you ought not to shake that faith." 

"You have strengthened mine to-night ^^ 
Alice." 

" In Lilian ? I'm very glad." 

" In Lilian, and in everything good an^ 
noble and true. It nearly fails me some-- 
times." 

" It must never fail you. Goodness exists 
everywhere and in every one, even though we 
may not see its actual presence. I have learnt 
so much lately, that I would never doubt its 
existence, even though I never heard another 
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good word, nor saw another noble action per- 
formed in the world." 

We wished each other good night, and I 
went to my own room. 

I was down stairs before Arthur the next 
tnorning. I was rather shy about meeting ; I 
did not know whether I had done right in 
speaking thus ; however, I had spoken for the 
best, and had spoken unasked, and besides 
the deed was done. Arthur was very quiet 
and silent all breakfast time. I did not talk 
much either. I was leaving him, perhaps, for 
ever ; all I could say would be either too 
much or too little. 

"You'll go to see her, Miss Hope?" he 
said, in a rapid low voice, as he shook my 
hand. " Grod bless you ! I shall never for- 
get your kindness." 

And then he went down stairs, and I heard 
the street door shut behind him. I was 
standing at the window, and I watched him 
till he had turned the corner of the square. 

I went. up stairs to Lilian's room. It was 
close and sultry ; the blinds were drawn, and 
Lilian was lying in bed, her face buried 
amongst the clothes, uttering low moans. I 
drew near ; she seized my hand and burst into 
a passion of wild convulsive sobs. 
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She was very pale, except for a glowing 
spot on each cheek ; her eyes were swollen, 
her lips white, and her dark, dishevelled curls 
hung damp about her forehead. My presence 
seemed to excite her, and I tried to go ; but 
at every movement I made she clutched my 
hand more tightly, and her hysterical passion 
became more vehement. At last she appeared 
to have exhausted her strength; her fingers 
unclasped, she lay quite still, deathlike, and 
with closed eyes, the long, uncurled hair 
lying loose on the pillow. Poor Lilian ! what 
a storm of passionate grief, rage, and pain that 
must have been which had brought the gay, 
light-hearted girl to this cold, stony stupor ! 
She let me bathe her face and her burning 
hands. I smoothed back her beautiful hair, 
and brought her some tea. She was feverish 
and parched with thirst, and she drank it 
eagerly ; then she rested her head on my 
hand, and told me her sorrowful tale. She 
was very contrite and humble ; just as all of 
us have sometimes been, when we have done 
an evil which appears past remedy. Her 
story was often checked by fresh sobs, which 
gradually subsided as she went on. 

" You must have seen how angry he looked, 
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-Alice, when he followed you down stairs last 
night/' she began. " He came into my room, 
and told me that he was very sorry if he had 
said anything to offend me ; but then he 
wanted me to say that I had been wrong too, 
and to promise that I would give up all 
thoughts of the ball." She paused. 
" Well, Lilian." 

" Oh ! Alice, I can hardly tell you what I 
said, for I don't very well know myself. I 
was in a dreadful rage, and I told him that 
he did not want me to have the ball because 
he did not like to see me spend a shilling on 
my own amusement. And then he quarrelled 
about Lady Brook ; it was at her house that 
I was last night ; and he did not want me to 
go, and I really can't tell you what I said, for 
while I was talking he left the room and 
slammed the door. Wasn't it dreadful?" 

" Yes, it was very dreadful," was all that I 
could answer. 

" I wanted to provoke him, and to let him 
see that I did not care for what he said ; and 
oh ! Alice, it made me furious to see him 
sitting so quiet while I was talking to you. 
He saw that I was talking at him. Don't you 
think so?" 
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I did think so, and I said so too. 

" I never thought for a moment, of course, 
that he would take me down stairs ; and when 
he got up, and gave me his arm in that grave, 
grand way, I really trembled. I nearly made 
an apology to him." 

" Oh ! Lilian, why did you not ?" 

"I don't know; you see I felt rather 
frightened, and he did not look very inviting ; 
besides, there were the servants standing about 
in the hall, and I could not speak before them. 
Now, could I ?" 

"Not very well. Did you enjoy Lady 
Brook's ball ?" 

" Not at first ; and I determined to leave 
early, and beg Arthur's pardon the very mo- 
ment I came back. But Florence laughed at 
me, and said she supposed I had just come 
from a conjugal lecture, and that you must 
have given Arthur some hints about managing 
his house better. Of course I could not hear 
her say that, and then I got amused and 
excited ; and you know I get a great deal 
more admiration when I'm out than I do at 
home. Oh ! Alice, you don't know what it is 
to have everybody looking at you, and gather- 
ing about you, and making all the women 
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envious of the notice you attract, and of your 
dress, and all that sort of thing." 

" Thank God ! I don't," I answered, with 
ray whole heart. 

" Oh ! but it's very nice,*' LiHan responded, 
naively ; " and if you were pretty — of course 
you're pretty — but if you were beautiful, and 
very much run after, you would Hke it too. 
Well, you see, when it was all over, I felt very 
tired; and Florence told me that, if I once 
yielded, I would never have my own way 
again ; and I did not like coming to this dull 
house, to see Arthur's cold, grave face." 

" Did you see him when you came in ?" 

" Yes ; he was sitting up ; and he said that 
he would not talk to me then, as I was tired ; 
but that we must be good friends, and make 
the best of each other ; and oh ! Alice, I was 
so wicked I thought that he wanted to coax 
me into obedience, and I told him that he 
only wanted to conciliate me for his own pur- 
poses; that fortune-hunters always did that 
when their threats failed. He wasn't at all 
violent, Alice ; but he said that I had shut the 
door of happiness upon him, and he told me 
that, if he had not been left my guardian as 
well as my husband, he would insist on an 
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immediate separation. And now, Alice, he 
says that he leaves me to myself, to choose 
my own friends, and to live exactly as I please. 
He says that we must choose different paths ; 
that our interests are not the same any longer ; 
and then he went away, and slept on his dress- 
ing-room sofa, and I have not seen him to-day 
at all." 

And Lilian wept afresh ; and I did not 
attempt to check her tears this time. I 
thought they might well flow. But I had 
not the heart to desert her, poor child, nor to 
tell her how hardly I thought of her. She 
lifted up her head, and asked me what she was 
to do. 

" There is only one course that I see open to 
you, and that is to ask your husband's for- 
giveness/' 

" But it was very cruel of Arthur to say 
such a thing," Lilian demurred. 

" Then I cannot advise you, nor have I any 
more time to spend with you. I must go to 
prepare for my journey." 

*' You must not go !" Lilian screamed, in 
violent agitation. " I don't know what I shall 
do when Arthur comes back. I want you to 
intercede with him." 
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*' No one can do that but yourself." 

" You might, Alice." 

" I might, certainly ; and perhaps your hus- 
band would listen to me. I think he would ; 
courtesy to me, as his guest, would enforce 
compliance with my wishes, and perhaps 
bring about a certain degree of domestic con- 
cord. But you would not like to owe his for- 
giveness to my entreaties. You think so now ; 
try to look forward a Httle, to a few weeks 
hence perhaps, and tell me how you would 
feel if you had to say to yourself, ' Arthur 
would not listen to me, but he did what Alice 
asked, immediately.' " 

** I think I would feel rather jealous," Lilian 
said, after a little consideration. 

" Of course you would," I answered trium- 
phantly. ** Just like a true woman and a good 
wife. No ; if you want a thing well done, 
do it yourself; if you want Mr. Leigh to for- 
give you, ask him." 

" Do you think it will be of any use ?" 

" I know it will ; he loves you." 

Lilian shook her head. 

" He does," I persisted, " and, moreover, he 
wants your love." 

" I love him, Alice," Lilian said, looking at 
me with dreamy, sleepy eyes. 
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" And you will do what is right, and be 
happy, and make Arthur happy again/' 

" Yes," and the lustrous eyes closed alto- 
gether, and Lilian's pale, upturned face fell 
back on the white pillow, and I kissed her in 
her child-like sleep. 

Then I drew the curtains, and told Celina 
that her mistress was a good deal exhausted, 
and must, on no account, be disturbed. After 
that I had a little negotiation with my friend, 
the page, about procuring a coach for me. 
Finally, I saw my trunks hoisted on to the top 
of that vehicle. I got inside myself, and was 
driven to the railway station. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

** Reader, if you are not already surfeited with cou- 
sins, 1 may, perhaps, take you by the hand, if you are 
willing to go with me, on an excursion which I made a 
summer or two since in search of more cousins." 

£lia. 

I SAILED for Italy, and, after a pleasant voyage, 
I landed at a seaport town in Tuscany. The 
Mortimers lived in the environs of Florence. 
Sir Courtenay had given up his official duties 
during the last year or two; he had spent 
some time in Paris for the education of his 
daughter, and had returned to Italy till the 
girls were old enough to be introduced into 
the London world. A staid, respectable, 
middle-aged woman met me at Leghorn. We 
spent the night there ; the next morning we 
took post-horses for Florence. We left early, 
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about an hour before daybreak, and travelled 
very rapidly. I was looking forward impa- 
tiently, and somewhat doubtfully, to the end of 
this journey. We were still some miles dis- 
tant from our destination. We had passed the 
stage where we changed horses for the last 
time, when I was startled from my medita- 
tions by seeing a group of riders dash close 
past the windows. The chaise stopped ; and 
as I let down the window, to ascertain the 
cause of the delay, one of the horses again 
passed, and the rider, a young lady, in a Spa- 
nish hat and sweeping plume, bending down 
till she brought her face almost on a level with 
mine, exclaimed in a clear, musical voice, 
" Don't be frightened, cousin Alice ; I daresay 
you took us for brigands ; allow me to intro- 
duce Sir Courtenay Mortimer and daughter." 
My uncle had already dismounted, and in a 
few hospitable words welcomed me to his 
home. My cousin leapt lightly from her horse, 
and throwing her reins to the groom, an- 
nounced her intention of accompanying me. 

" You must first gallop home without me, 
dear papa," she said in lively tones, and, ad- 
dressing my companion ; " Tm sure you won't 
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mind travelling the rest of the way beside the 
driver, Mrs. Markham ; I want to talk to ray 
cousin." The change was eflFected, Sir 
Courtenay waved a courteous adieu, and I, but 
five minutes ago speculating with some tremor 
on this meeting, found myself, with the sud- 
denness of thought, a recognized member of 
my uncle's family. 

"We were just beginning to despair of 
meeting you," my companion, who had 
chattered incessantly since the moment we 
had met, went on to say ; " papa wanted to 
turn; he was getting anxious about an ap- 
pointment that he has in the city, but I knew 
his business could wait, and I begged for just 
one more gallop. We very nearly flew past 
you. Fm so glad we came on, I wanted so 
much to be the first to see you, Alice." 

" Thank you," I replied. " Now what am I 
to call you ? I have two cousins ; I suppose 
you are the eldest ?" 

" No, indeed, I'm not. I wish I was ; 
I'm sure I ought to have been the eldest. Vm 
Juliet." 

" And Rosamund ?" 

" Oh ! Rosamund is the eldest, and the 
beauty of the family, and, of course, we are 
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all very proud of her, that is, everybody is 
but me. She is very conceited, but we need 
not talk about her, you'll see her soon, and 
Rosa Mortimer is a subject on which the 
bearer of the name inclines to be eloquent." 

I had leisure to observe my cousin Juliet 
while she was speaking. She was a hand- 
some girl, dark, slim, and lithe as an Indian. 
She had quick, restless grey eyes, a firm, 
rather stern mouth, and a very decided 
manner, which I easily divined could become 
imperious if the young lady's sweet will 
were thwarted. She looked older than her 
years. I knew that she could not be much 
above sixteen ; her face was youthful, it must 
have been her stately carriage which gave her 
such a womanly air. Exquisitely wrought 
iron gates introduced us to Sir Courtenay's 
mansion. It must have been the palace of 
some proud old noble, whose stately house 
had long since gone to decay, or the home of 
some merchant prince, who had held the in- 
solence of monarchs in check in the palmy 
days of Italy's glory. Through the gates, we 
passed into an open courtyard, in the centre 
of which rose a fountain, silent now, but still 
a beautiful and interesting object, richly 
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sculptured with some tale of old mythology. 
The entrance door was open, and we passed 
into a lofty circular hall, adorned with groups 
of pure pale statuary. Further on were glass 
doors, standing open and disclosing a long 
vista of green terraces, of gardens glowing 
with rich masses of bright flowers, relieved 
by stately dark-hued trees. I had not time 
to look long into this fairy land of promise. 
A door of one of the numerous rooms on the 
ground floor opened, and a soft voice called 
me by my name. I knew at a glance that it 
was my cousin Rosa. She was very lovely, 
taller than her sister, but the rounded outline 
of her figure rendered her height less con- 
spicuous ; her complexion was singularly fair 
and deUcate, her blue eyes beamed with a 
soft light ; it was a very sweet face altogether, 
and seemed to be cast in a gentler mould 
than the spirited Juliet's. She had a pro- 
fusion of fair silky hair, drawn from her face 
in wavy braids, and falling in long heavy curls 
down her shoulders. She wore a white dress, 
with blue ribbons ; they made a very striking 
and a very pleasing contrast ; the dark Amazon 
and the blooming blonde, as fair as the golden- 
haired Aurora. 

VOL. III. X 
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" I must take you to mamma," itosa said, in 
a few minutes. " She has not heard the car- 
riage, and she will never forgive us if we keep 
you from her." 

Lady Mortimer was in her dressing room ; 
she rose languidly from her sofa as we entered, 
and greeted me with friendly warmth, and 
with some emotion. She was a beautiful 
woman, and very young she looked to be 
the mother of these womanly girls. Rosa 
proposed that we should go into the garden, 
and I gladly consented. 

" Did you write those notes, dear ?" her 
mamma asked, as we were leaving the room. 

" No, mamma love, I have had such a bad 
headache all the morning," was the reply. 

'' Juliet will do them, she likes writing ; and 
Alice and I want to make each other's ac- 
quaintance." 

Juliet, who was tying the strings of her 
garden-hat, did not look as if the prospect of 
indulging in her favourite pursuit afforded her 
a very high degree of satisfaction. The pre- 
sence of the stranger, however, checked the 
indignant protest which was rising to her lips ; 
and Rosa, still smiling as sweetly as if she 
really had been at some pains to gratify her 
sister, led me into the garden. 
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" Oh ! Alice," she exclaimed, " if I could 
only tell you how this day has been waited 
for !" 

" Thank you ! I am sure you are all very 
kind." 

" Don't say aU, darling. I want you to be 
something quite different to me from what you 
are to the others. I am different from them. 
I have feeUngs which I am obliged to lock up 
in my own heart, and I do so want some one 
to sympathize with me/and to listen to my 
confidence ; will you be my second self ?" 

" Tm sure," I answered modestly, " that we 
shall be excellent friends when we know each 
other a little better." 

" Oh, don't let us be cautious and suspi- 
cious ; where I love, I love at once ; and 1 love 
you. Only tell me that I may pour out my 
whole heart to you !" 

" Certainly ; tell me anything you like ;" and 
Rosa, without any further preamble, told me a 
very great deal. Perhaps I did marvel how 
that young creature, not eighteen, could have 
gone through such a world of suffering, and 
be so very plump and rosy after all ; and I 
think I should have been more gratified at the 
distinguished privilege I enjoyed as the confi- 

X 2 
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dant of these thrilling experiences, if anything 
really tangible had been entrusted to my sym- 
pathetic breast. But what a confused medley 
she poured into my listening ears ! Every 
story, indeed, like the first number of a new 
tale in a magazine, began with a degree of 
mystery, provocative of my deepest and most 
interested attention, but each romance dwindled 
into a more lame and impotent conclusion 
than the last. I got rather tired of the sub- 
ject, and was meditating how to effect a diver- 
sion, when, to my great reUef, the sound of 
the dressing-bell summoned us into the house. 
Juliet met us as we ascended the ternace. I 
do not think that she had enjoyed the interval 
since we parted so much as Rosa had done. 
Her black eyebrows were gathered into a 
threatening frown, and there was an angry flush 
on her cheek — which, by the way, rather became 
her. My prophetic soul divined that she and 
Rosa would exchange a few doubtful compli- 
ments as they dressed for dinner. At present, 
however, Rosa smiled benignantly as ever, and 
we parted at my bedroom door as tenderly as 
if there only existed the remotest possibility 
of our ever meeting again. 

At dinner she sat beside me, and her atten- 
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tions, though flattering, were somewhat dis- 
agreeable. She kissed me several times ; more 
than once she took my hand, and detained it 
prisoner so long that the results were rather 
embarrassing. I mentally compared my fate 
with that of Tantalus, when I saw again and 
again my plate carried off from under my eyes 
before I had half finished its contents. Juliet 
darted withering glances at her sister, and 
gave a little impatient stamp with her foot 
from time to time. Sir Courtenay was very 
grand; he discoursed to me of my voyage^ 
and other like superficial topics, while I rather 
wondered what he thought of me. Lady 
Mortimer was very silent, and looked thought- 
fully at me. Perhaps the sight of one bearing 
her maiden name recalled the memory of 
her girUsh days. As soon as we rose from 
table, Juliet drew my arm within hers, and 
marched resolutely through the garden-door, 
down the terrace, and on till we reached a 
fiight of marble steps washed by the river, 
which flowed at the base of the grounds. It 
was very cool and pleasant, and we sat down, 
the rippUng water gurgling and plashing at 
our feet. 
" Well," she exclaimed, with a little toss of 
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her head, '' if there are any more letters to be 
written, it is to be hoped that they are not of 
immediate importance ; now you are mine^ you 
darling, for the rest of the evening. Good 
gracious ! there's that tiresome Rosa !" 

" Juliet, dear, I think mamma wants you," 
Rosa said, softly ; " Fll take care of Alice." 

Juliet relaxed into a grim smile, but vouch- 
safed no further notice. 

" Will you go, love ?" 

" No !" 

Juliet snapped out the word with an em- 
phasis which left little doubt about the sincerity 
of the negative. 

"Now, Alice, tell us all about London ; Fm 
dying to hear about it. I suppose you thiuk 
us quite bread-and-butter misses. How many 
seasons have you had ? And, by the way, how 
old are you ? I am sixteen and a half." 

" I shall be twenty-two on my birthday." 

" Twenty-two ! Oh ! I hope I shall be—" 

"Juliet !" Rosa remonstrated. 

" Well, Rosamond, I do hope I shall he 
married before I am twenty-two ; and so do 
you ; you said so the other night when we 
were talking about Alice coming ; you said—" 

"And is London life so very brilliant?" 
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Rosa asked, interrupting this flood of awkward 
reminiscences. 

" I suppose so ; I hardly know. I never 
spent more than a few weeks in London since 
I left school, and then I was in deep moum- 
ing. 

" Oh, yes, I know," Rosa said, hastily ; 
then she added, '' I shan't care about going 
to England now that T have you. We shall 
be just like sisters." 

" Sisters I" Juliet shrieked with a yell of 
derision. " Oh ! you'll find it so pleasant, 
Alice, to have a sister like mine ; she is so 
kind and unselfish ! Don't you see what 
trouble she takes to provide me with agreeable 
occupation ?" 

Rosa must have been goodnatured, she 
only laughed a little. 

" We must study together, AUce," she said. 
" You will find me very ignorant, but you will 
be patient with me, will you not, dearest? 
You will, if you love me." 

This was quite overpowering. I gave a 
hasty assent, and we returned to the house. 

On the whole, I liked my new relatives. 
My cousins .were very kindly disposed to me, 
and, though it was just possible that I should 
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lose patience with Rosa, and perhaps quarrel 
outright with JuUet, yet at present we seemed 
tolerably well pleased with each other. I was 
happy but regretful. We had few interests, 
no recollections in common ; their joy was in 
the future, mine in the past. I could not 
blame them that they had no sympathy for 
my private sorrows ; they had never seen 
uncle Rupert ; I do not think that they had 
ever even heard of my brother Harry. The 
Hope name was a blot in the escutcheon of 
the Mortimers. Sir Courtenay was a proud 
man, and he had made a mesalliance. That 
must have been marvellous beauty which won 
her title for Caroline Hope; and she was 
beautiful still, in her voluptuous womanly 
loveUness. Lady Mortimer quite ignored her 
own family, she had not liked any of them 
(I daresay they were not a very lovable race). 
She was fond of my father, but then he had 
been dead these fourteen years. The girls 
were proud of their father's ancient name and 
blue blood ; they did not even acknowledge 
the mixture of the more ignoble current. 

The only topic connected with my EngUsh 
life, on which we could talk, was one which I 
would rather have avoided — it was theLeigbs. 
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English letters and English newspapers kept 
us quite up to the mark of English fashion- 
able life ; and one of the first pieces of infor- 
mation that I received^after my arrival in Italy, 
regarding the fortunes of my old friends, was, 
that Lilian's fancy ball had been the great 
event of the gay London world. The " Morn- 
ing Post " gave a detailed account of this 
splendid festivity. LiUan, as Judith, had been 
the star of the evening; her Eastern dress 
had been something unexampled ; her dagger, 
the richly embossed hilt carved with the most 
exquisite art, was a triumph of cutlery and 
jewellery; her turban, with its magnificent 
clasp, even her embroidered slippers, received 
a special mention. 

"Judith before she performs her deed of 
blood, I presume," Sir Courtenay remarked. 

I thought that the Hebrew avenger, with 
the head of her murdered victim, had not 
dealt a surer stab than Lilian when she 
fastened her flashing poniard in her belt. 
Lady Brook as Cleopatra, and my friend^ Sir 
Montagu as Mark Antony, received their full 
share of notice from the penny-a-liners. Lady 
Brook's dress was not one whit less ridiculous 
than the imperial robes in which Httle Lilian's 
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fancy had arrayed herself. Indeed the tailors 
and miUiners of all these gay and gallant 
masquers had inflicted on their well-pleased 
victims the same injury with which the 
gentle Augustine Caxton so pathetically re- 
proaches his unoflfending wife : — 

" Good Heavens, Madam ! you have made 

me the father of an anachronism/' 

♦ 

" Greeks and Malays, with daggers and dirks, 
Spaniards, Jews, Chinese, and Turks ;" 

they were all anachronisms^ and the fancy ball 
was an anachronism too. The " Morning 
Post" regretted the unavoidable absence of 
Mr. Leigh, and — I drew my own conclusions 
and kept silence. 

Rosa did not forget the plan of mutual in- 
tellectual improvement which she had origi- 
nated. The room which she and her sister 
shared was the theatre of these literary re- 
unions. We got on vigorously for a few 
mornings ; we read history, travels, and other 
works of a like edifying description ; but 
Rosa wearied after a little while of this novel 
occupation ; she would not read herself, and 
listening to improving books in silence was an 
ordeal which she could not endure. She 
generally had some little mystery to confide to 
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me before we began oar intellectual exercises ; 
and sometimes the secret was so very long in 
being unravelled, that the hour of study was 
over before we opened our books. I mildly 
represented that this would not do at all, and 
a law was consequently passed, which enacted 
that we should begin to* read as soon as we 
had taken our seats ; but the edict was only 
made to be broken, and the lectures became 
dreadfully wearisome. We got on somewhat 
in this fashion : — I, as reader, would begin, 
"The events recorded in the previous chap- 
ters — *' here Rosa, who had been wandering 
listlessly up and down the room, would throw 
her arms round my neck, and fervently 
exclaim, " Darling !" 

This was very gratifying of course, still I 
was more than once inhuman enough to dis- 
engage myself from her embrace, and go on— 
" were not without their influence on — '' 

" You dear creature !" Rosa would interrupt 
again, *' why don't you curl your back hair?" 
*^ The mind of the impressionable'' — " Did I 
ever show you my pearls ?" " No," I would 
answer, and the name of the impressionable 
historical character was for ever shrouded in 
obscurity. Rosa would have thanked me very 
sinoerely if I had made the slightest sugges- 
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tion about a change in our morning occupation. 
But she was ashamed to take the initiative. 

She dreaded ridicule, and she knew that 
Juliet was constantly on the watch for anj 
falling short. That young lady had scoffed at 
her sister's sudden thirst for knowledge with 
quite unnecessary severity. She had offered 
sundry bets, with most enticing odds, as to the 
length of time that the fit would last ; she 
volunteered to join the circle when Rosa had 
got through the first rudiments (poor Rosa 
was undoubtedly a dunce) ; altogether she de- 
meaned herself in a highly humorous but 
most objectionable manner. 

As the reading plan was Rosa's own pro- 
posal, I did not think fit to come to her rescue 
as soon as she found the new fancy irksome. 
And as she was quite content that I should 
read novels by the hour, while she lay stretched 
in luxurious ease on the sofa, I was not much 
touched by her tender apprehensions lest I 
should fatigue myself, when we were engaged 
in graver studies. I do not know how long 
we might have gone on, trying each other's 
patience ; mine, I confess, was often on the 
wane when Rosa yawned, fidgeted, and pulled 
out her watch a great many more times than 
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usoal. A cold which confined her to her room 
for two or three days was hailed by both of 
us as an interposition of Providence not to be 
slighted, and after her recovery, by tacit con- 
sent we discontinued our social literary re- 
searches. 

The Mortimers lived in great splendour and 
gaiety. They kept open house for the English 
tourists ; English tourists of the more distin- 
guished sort, that is to say. In the autumn 
there were constant picnics and water-parties, 
and the winter months were enlivened by a 
succession of balls and concerts. I made my 
deep mourning an excuse for not joining in 
any of these festivities ; my relations wondered 
a little at first at this eccentricity, but as they 
did not want my company particularly, they 
very soon let me take my own way. I heard 
very little English news ; Lilian wrote to tell 
me of the birth of her second baby in the end 
of the year — ^it was a girl again. She never 
mentioned Arthur's name ; I did not know 
whether to accept this silence as a good or 
an evil omen ; I could only hope that the child 
would be a fresh bond of union between them. 
In the spring we were quieter again, and I 
emerged from my chrysalis. Sir Courtenay's 
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was a very pleasant house, though it was not 
exactly the temple of domestic concord that 
a stranger, judging from the smiling faces of 
its inmates, might have been inclined to pro- 
nounce it. 

In spite of the caresses and the profuse 
terms of endearment that were lavished be- 
tween Lady Mortimer and her daughters, 
" mamma, dear" quarrelled with her " sweet 
Rosa'' and her " Darling Juliet," and fiercely 
too sometimes. When my aunt was more 
than usually marked in her attentions to me, 
while at the same time she perfectly ignored 
the very existence of her daughters, I knew 
that there had either been a domestic row, 
or that the storm was threatening to burst. 
Sometimes I met the girls coming with hot 
eyes and flushed cheeks from their mamma's 
apartment ; Rose would draw her arm through 
mine, and as she led me into the garden, she 
would, with her sweetest smiles and her bland- 
est accents (nothing ruffled her composure for 
any length of time), deplore " Poor mamma's 
unhappy temper, and wonder why she would 
persist in making herself and every one about 
her miserable." Juliet was silent longer, but 
she was much more explicit when she did 
speak; 
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" It is of no use to conceal it any longer, 
Alice," she suddenly broke out one day, after a 
passionate burst of crying that must have fol- 
lowed some stormy quarrel, for it was no trifle 
that could make Juliet's tears flow, '' mamma 
makes her own life and ours perfectly unbear- 
able. It is not her temper, /have temper. It 
is her caprice and unreasonableness. We never 
know in what sort of a mood we are to find 
her ; one day we are angels. To hear her, you 
might fancy that we can do no wrong ; and, 
perhaps, in an hour or two after, without the 
slightest provocation, she taunts us with in- 
gratitude, and want of filial affection, till she 
drives us half wild. I dare say she has spoken 
to you about my brothers, and told you parti- 
cularly, when she has been quarrelling with us, 
that they are her only comfort, and have 
never given her a moment's uneasiness. Well, 
before they left here for Eton, the scenes be- 
tween them used to be frightful. They defied 
her openly at last ; and when Basil said ' Good- 
by ' to her, she only gave him the tips of her 
fingers, and said, * Good morning, sir !' He 
is a very queer boy, and he just made her a 
low bow, and said, ' Madam, your humble 
servant.' He came back and begged her par- 
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don, but she would not speak, only sat upright 
in her chair, as haughty as an empress. They 
had not been gone an hour, before she ordered 
the carriage, and set off to overtake them. I 
suppose there was some grand reconciliation, 
for now, whenever she is angry with us, she 
finds out his portrait, and congratulates herself 
on still having one child who has not learnt to 
despise his mother." 

Juliet paused for breath, as well she might, 
and took up her parable again. 

** ril tell you what it is — mamma's children 
should never get out of long clothes ; she can- 
not, for her life, help patronizing. Just see 
how she patronizes you just now. As long as 
we are dependent on her, she is as indulgent 
as possible; but as soon as we show the 
slightest symptom of any intention to think 
and act for ourselves, then we are undutiful 
and thankless, and, in fact, everything that is 
bad. So there is the end of it — and you 
know the whole story now." 

Juliet was not altogether wrong in her esti- 
mate of her mother ; of course, it is highly 
improper, and subversive of all legitimate dis- 
cipline, for any young person to presume to spy 
out even a shadow of defect in the character 
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of parents, elder relatives, or any in authority 
over them ; still, young eyes are very keen- 
sighted sometimes. Lady Mortimer was capri- 
cious ; I wonder that she did not make a mortal 
enemy every day of her life. She was very 
kind to me, and I really think that she re- 
garded me with some affection ; but there were 
seasons when for days — weeks, perhaps — 
she hardly ever noticed me; and at other 
times she was so lavish of her tenderness that 
she could not bear me to leave her side. I 
regarded these fluctuations of feeling with 
silent wonder ; for I could never discern any 
ostensible cause for the ebbings and flowings 
of her favour. And she could not endure to 
see her daughters hold any opinion, still less 
follow any decided plan of action of their own. 
I do not wonder at this sort of jealousy in mo- 
thers. It must be rather a hard thing to see the 
young children, with their full, unrestrained 
confidence, and their helpless dependence, grow 
up into men and women, with their own 
secrets, their own projects, and far from pas- 
sively yielding the wonted obedience, binding 
themselves together in a league against the old 
supremacy. But it is only what must happen ; 
the young birds will fly when they are full 
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fledged ; they will leave the parent nest, how- 
ever warm it is, much more when there are 
thorns among the feathers. I was glad that I 
was one of the daughters of the house by 
temporary adoption only, not in reidity ; and 
it was decidedly pleasanter to be the chosen 
sister of my cousin's affection than if I had 
been imposed upon them by the stringent ties 
of necessity. I have heard that all sisters 
quarrel. Rosa and Juliet formed no exception 
to the rule. Juliet generally came off victc- 
rious in the v« ar of words ; she was the 
cleverest, and 1 think that her sarcasms would 
have exasperated any temper but that of the 
unexcitable Rosa. Rosa had not Juliet's read^ 
wit ; still, her tactics exhibited considerable 
skill. She had a select repertoire of anecdotes, 
all tending, more or less, to give unfavourable 
representations of Juliet's past hfe and conver- 
sation. She introduced these historiettes into 
the quarrel, with a judicious adaptation of the 
circumstances of the dispute, that might have 
done credit to a much cleverer person than 
Rosa. The desired effect — namely, to throw 
Juliet into ecstasies of rage — was invariably 
attained ; and then Rosa was accustomed to 
complete her triumph by begging her sister to 
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be calm, and entreating her with the most 
anxious tenderness to ' strive against those ter- 
rible and unchristian fits of passion/ 

However, we were not always quarrelling. 
Sometimes for weeks the war-hatchet was 
buried, and we enjoyed a perfect millennium of 
domestic harmony. Rosa found my presence 
obtrusive at these times, in the glow of her 
new-born devotion to her sister, and Juliet 
would repent of her evil doings in sackcloth 
and ashes, and loudly proclaim herself a mon- 
ster, a wretch, ever to have said a syllable to 
annoy her kind, affectionate, darling Rosey. 
Kind, affectionate, darling Rosey meanwhile 
accepted Juliet's penitence very complacently. 
She never suspected for a moment that she 
could have been in the wrong ; and in confi- 
dence to me, she used to take cheering views 
of the improvement in dear Juliet, and trust, 
for the poor girl's own sake, that it might 
only last. The second autumn of my resi- 
dence in Italy was approaching, and again my 
uncle's household wore an air of animation. 
The list of fashionable arrivals was a subject 
of intense interest, and this year the visitors 
were particularly numerous. Among the an- 
nouncements we read one morning the names 
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of " Sir Montagu and Lady Brook." Of course 
they were to be invited, and I thought it best 
to own beforehand to a slight acquaintance 
witli theai. 

" What Brook is it ?" Sir Courtenay asked. 

'* One of the Brooks of shire ? They 

are the original branch of the family." 

^ I was enabled to say that Sir Montagu did 
represent Ihe great name in the particular 
county alluded to. Accordingly his claims to 
greatness were declared to be indisputable* 
and he was received with the distinction due 
to an English baronet of " hie degree." Sir 
Montagu exhibited a good deal of gentlemanly 
surprise at finding his despised love in such 
good company ; and when he discovered that 
I was a near relation of the Mortimers, he 
audibly wondered that I had never mentioned 
it before. Florence also made cordial advances, 
which tenders I rejected very curtly. I could 
hardly bring myself to speak to the woman. 
A friendship sprang up betweon her ladyship 
and Rosa with the rapidity of Jonah's gourd. 
If its durability were doomed to emulate the 
permanence of most of my cousin's attach- 
ments, the parallel might be carried out still 
farther. Rosa resembled her mamma in the 
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volatility of her affections. We were to leave 
Italy in the winter. We travelled a good deal 
during the last month or two of our stay, col- 
lecting pictures, bronzes, statues, and other 
chefS'd'omvre for the adornment of Sir Cour- 
tenay's home in England. My relations were 
very unsettled before the time came for them 
to go. The girls were wild to see England — 
wild to make their debut in the society to 
which they belonged. My plans were soon 
made. I had made up my mind never to 
leave Italy ; but there was some business re- 
lative to my uncle's affairs to be settled, and 
the agents expressed a wish for an interview 
with me. Certainly the Mortimers asked me 
to make their home mine, but I saw at once 
that such an arrangement was quite impos- 
sible. Lady Mortimer's fits of indifference 
had lasted longer, and had returned oftener, of 
late ; and I saw that she was rather perplexed 
at the idea of a third daughter being thrown 
upon her unwilling hands. My cousins never 
admitted me as a party to their discussions, as 
indeed how could they ? Their anticipations 
were my retrospections ; everything that was 
new to them was worn out to me. They had 
all been very kind ; but I had proved their 
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friendship to the uttermost, and I did not 
think it either right or wise to lay the last 
straw on the camel's back. Our spheres were 
different. They were great and rich ; I felt 
myself their equal for the present, and I did 
not feel inclined to sink into the undignified 
position of the poor relation. "There is a 
worse evil under the sun/' Charles Lamb tells 
us, " than a poor male relation, and that is a 
poor female relation. You may do something 
with the one ; you may pass him off as a cha- 
racter," the humourist sagely remarks ; " but 
the woman who calls the servant Sir, and in- 
sists on being helped to soup after the gentle- 
men, is a death's head at your banquet indeed." 
And had I been as rich as Croesus, and as 
great as the queen of Sheba, I should have 
hesitated before I put my rebellious neck into 
the noose of young-ladyhood again. Inde- 
pendence was my portion still ; I had very 
little else ; but the gods had vouchsafed that 
blessing to me in unlimited abundance. I 
might draw largely on these somewhat in- 
tangible funds ; and I resolved to be no miser. 
So my cousins went their way to enjoy their 
fortune, and I went my way to enjoy mine. 
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CHAPTER XL 

*' God* 8 hand beckoned unawares. 
And the sweet white brow is all of her ! " 

EvBLTN Hope. 

Oh ! it was pleasant to bask once more 
in the warmth of an English fire, and doubly 
pleasant to rejoice in the sunshine of an 
English home; and it was a very pleasant 
home indeed in which I rested my weary foot- 
steps, when, for the last time, I sought the 
shores of my home country. I did not go 
down with the Mortimers to their Worcester- 
shire- estates ; I had a pleasanter prospect in 
view. My kind and faithful friend, Miss 
Ross, was married. The Rev. Mr. Gray had 
been presented to a living, and I spent my 
twenty-third birthday in the quiet Devonshire 
parsonage. Mrs. Gray was very happy ; she 
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was a good wife, both in her private and 
public capacity — a faithful and active helpmate 
to the man who had waited for her so long 
and truly. I stayed with the Grays about 
two months. We spent our time very quietly. 
I had few interests in England beyond the 
rectory walls, and both trie clergyman and 
his wife were too devoted to their pastoral 
duties to care much about outward distrac- 
tions. I heard of the family at Sumnor Hall 
from their former governess. The Falklands 
were still in a very flourishing condition. 
Young Mrs. Frank was a mother; the heir 
to the lordly mansion, Sumnor Hall, and the 
estates thereto appertaining, had been greeted 
with unlimited acclamation. 

Helen and her husband were still in India. 
Mrs. Cecil Harcourt was the leader of fashion 
at Calcutta, and her mother saw no reason 
why her son-in-law and her daughter should 
not in time be the Governor-General and the 
Governor-Generars lady; and a new scion 
had been grafted in the family tree of the 
Hopes during ray absence. My cousin War- 
ren was married ; I had heard of his wedding 
while I was in Italy, though he had not 
had the civility to send me an official notice 
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of the important event. His bride was Matilda 
Sarah Mountain, and I am sure I heartily 
wished them every happiness. One morning, 
early in the spring, I received a letter bearing 
the London post mark ; the handwriting was 
unknown to me, so was the signature, Ellen 
Mary Graham. Graham was Lilian's maiden 
name, and this letter was from her aunt. 
My correspondence with Lilian had entirely 
ceased for some time — three letters which I 
had written to her remained unanswered. 
I did not wonder at her silence — her children, 
her multifarious distractions, the bustling 
whirl in which she lived, were quite sufficient 
to account for the cessation of her letters. 
Now I found that there was a sadder cause for 
this sudden silence ; the letter told me that she 
was ill, how ill the writer was afraid to think, 
and that she had expressed a strong wish to see 
me. Miss Graham hoped that 1 would lose no time 
in complying with her request ; she herself 
also wanted a companion so much, she added. 
The letter was written in a weak, tremulous 
hand, evidently made weaker still by strong 
agitation. 

I left Fairfield Rectory without delay. 
Miss Graham received me on my arrival at 
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the Leichs' house. She was an elderly lady, tall 
and thin, with a drooping figure ; her featu,^ 
were regular and delicate ; fair they must have 
been once, but they were faded now, and the 
blue eyes were very pale and wan She 
seemed nervous and spiritless — her hands alone 
were sufficient to betray her weakness, the 
thin, brittle fingers intertwined so restlessly, 
and when she wrung them, as she had a 
habit of doing, they seemed to be making a 
helpless protest against fate. She was very 
kind ; she was so thankful that I had come ; 
she repeated that a great many times ; she was 
sure I would be a great comfort to her ; it was 
so dreadful to be in that melancholy house 
with no one to talk to ; she could not have 
borne it much longer, she knew. I asked if 
I could see Lilian. 

" Not just now, I think. She is asleep, and 
perhaps it would be a pity to disturb her ; still, 
if you would like it, my dear, of course." 

" Not for the world," I interrupted ; •* sit 
down. Miss Graham," for she had already risen 
to show me upstairs. " Is she very ill? — not in 
any danger, I trust." 

" I can scarcely tell ; you know I can't very 
well judge — don't ask me ; no, 1 hope not." 
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I was sorry I had asked her a direct ques- 
tion, it seemed to give her so much pain. 

" Is Mr. Leigh well ?'' I asked. 

The quavering voice fairly gave way. " Oh ! 
it is dreadful to be near him," she answered. 
** I can do nothing with him ; I am sure he is 
ill, but he won't allow it ; and it makes me so 
wretched and nervous, I feel every day as if I 
must give up." 

" He feels Lilian's illness very much, I sup- 
pose ?" 

** It is not that — not his sorrow, you know — 
that would only be natural ; but I never saw a 
man so altered. He is so silent and stem ; 
sometimes, when I'm alone with him, I feel 
quite terrified. My own spirits are none of 
the strongest," the poor lady went on. " I am 
ashamed to let you see how foolish I am ; but 
I have got so low lately, and it is such a re« 
lief to have you to listen to me." 

*' I'm glad that I came, and you know that 
neither you nor I can enter into Mr. Leigh's 
suffering; we can only stand aside, and give him 
our silent sympathy." 

" I don't know about it, I'm sure," she said. 
" They say that affliction softens the heart ; he 
seems to be hardened by his. If he had been 
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a bad husband, I should say that it was re- 
morse ; but then he is so kind and attentive to 
her. I told him so once ; I thought it would 
. comfort him to be assured that he had nothing 
to reproach himself with, and he gave a start, 
as if he had a sudden pain, and then he mut- 
tered something so fiercely about not madden- 
ing him, it really made me quite hysterical for 
the rest of the day. No one seems to have 
the slightest influence upon him but Dr. 
Beresford." 

" Dr. Beresford !" 

" Yes, my dear ; I daresay you wonder that 
we have not called in the most eminent Lon- 
don physicians. But he is really very skilful ; 
and Lilian has taken such a fancy to him, she 
will have no one else. He has only been 
settled here a year or two, but he has a large 
practice already. Dr. Carr, Lilian's old doctor, 
has been obliged to go to Madeira for his 
health/' 

"Is Dr. Beresford a dark, quiet-looking 
man ?" 

" Yes, my dear, with the most beautiful, 
kind brown eyes I ever saw in my life. Do you 
know him?" 
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** I think I do ; did he practise in the North 
before he came here ?" 

" Yes, — Hush !" she said, getting rapidly 
nervous, " there's Arthur, I hear his key in 
the door." 

Some one passed the door of the room where 
we were sitting^ and walked straight up stairs. 

" He always goes to see her first,*' Miss 
. jLoss w hispered. ** For weeks, at one time, he 
did not go near her, his presence used to ex- 
cite her so much, but she is very quiet now; 
I hope he won't come down here," she 
added, after a few minutes of silent listening ; 
" he always tries to be cheerful with her, and 
when the look wears off his face — " 

As she spoke, Arthur came into the room. 
He said a word or two to Miss Graham, shook 
hands /with me gravely and kindly, and thanked 
me for coming. I hardly dared to look at 
him after the first glance. It was terrible to 
look upon that grief, so great and so unavailing. 
Years of life's hardest wear could not have 
aged him more than that death conflict which 
had wrought such terrible ravages. It was 
not only that the light of happiness was 
quenched — ^it was, as Miss Graham had said, 
something more than sorrow ; and I could un- 
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ravel the mystery of that secret pain. Love, 
w^hich had been driven out of his heart, which 
had returned too late ; remorseful tenderness, 
grief settling into despair, and, through it all, 
the strong rebellious will striving desperately 
against fate ; it would have been strange in- 
deed if he had passed unscathed through 
such an ordeal. Till this moment I had always 
upheld him as altogether blameless iu his 
married misery. Could it be that he too had 
been in fault ? I did not know. But surely, 
if ever in word or thought he had failed in the 
love and faith of his early vows, if he had 
ever been harsh and cold when he ought to 
have been tender, intolerant and contemptuous 
when he ought to hav« been forbearing, the 
short-coming so sorely repented was expiated 
now. He told me that Lilian was awake, and 
would be glad to see me. 

What shall I say of that meeting, which has 
left no record in memory but my tears ? Oh ! 
Lilian, Lilian ! to think that it had come to 
this ! 

We were a sorrowful party at dinner — Mr. 
Leigh, Miss Graham, and myself. I am sure 
that Miss Graham meant well. It was a duty, 
and a very painful duty, that she imposed on 
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herself — ^that of being as talkative and cheerful 
as possible in Arthur's presence. But I did 
wish she had been silent. She must have had 
a stereotyped set of remarks to make, and of 
questions to ask, for Arthur returned mechani* 
cal answers, as if he were going through a 
prescribed formula, without even appearing to 
hear what she said. Then she watched him 
with such pitying eyes, I think that her obser- 
vation chafed his unquiet spirit. He would 
sit brooding silently, almost as if unconscious 
of our presence, and if he chanced to look up 
and catch that sympathizing gaze, he would 
start as if smitten by a sudden agony, and 
turn away with a movement of impatience. 
Then she would steal hurried looks at me, ex- 
pressive of fear and anxiety, which I neither 
knew how to answer or avoid. I thought she 
would have done wisely to have stayed away 
altogether, if she could not command her feel- 
ings better. In Lilian's sick-room, however, 
she was invaluable ; quiet and thoughtful, with 
ready tact, and rich in a woman's gentle minis- 
tering arts. 

Our life in that quiet house was so passive 
and uneventful ; the time glided away in a 
noiseless and imperceptible current ; the weeks 
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were gone before we were aware. The lovely 
lengthening spring days were passing sorrow, 
fully. It was a very early season, very warm 
and genial. Without, there was bright sun- 
shine, and to my fancy, even in that London 
square, there was a murmur in the air which 
told of the song of birds, of the hum of bees, 
of the rustling of forest foliage, and of the 
rippling of woodland streams. And, rather 
imperceptibly, but no less fatally, nearer and 
nearer, towering every day higher and higher, 
darkened upon our hearts the shadow of death. 
Would that that had been the only shadow. 
But there was something between those two, 
who ought to have been more than all the 
world to each other ; the girl-wife on her 
death-bed, and the broken-hearted man dying 
away by the slow poison of remorseful sorrow. 
Something so slight, so intangible, that when 
I wrestled with the reality, it seemed to vanish, 
they were so close, and yet so far asunder ; and 
still this cloud, no bigger than a man's hand, 
hung between them, and every day I grew 
more hopeless that I would ever see the barrier 
removed. 

I spent most of my time in Lilian's room. 
She seemed to like me to be beside her ; she 
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was not allowed to talk much, and I was cau- 
tioned against introducing any topic that might 
agitate her. She was very calm, and except 
that she grew daily weaker, suffered very little. 
There never was a trace of emotion on her 
face, except when her children were brought to 
her ; then her yearning eyes of sadness seemed 
as if they would have penetrated the veil, and 
gazed into the future that awaited them when 
their mother was dead. When her husband 
came, she received him with her usual quiet 
smile; she was tender and affectionate; her 
careless frivolity had passed with her buoyant 
health ; but oh ! she was so passionless, so 
unmoved. I strove in vain to read her heart. 
Had she really ceased to love him ? She must 
have seen his agony. She did, and she pitied 
his suffering ; but she never seemed to under- 
stand it as connected with herself, any further 
than being the natural expression of the human 
sympathy which we all felt with her in her 
illness. Was the wrong never to be righted ? 
It seemed not ; human interference was un- 
availing; 1 could only silently and tearfully 
pray for the Divine aid. 

If any one could have come as a kindly 
mediator between them, it must have been 
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Dr. George. He had attended Lilian for some 
months. To ours, as to many a house of 
mourning where he was daily welcomed as 
physician, friend, and counsellor, the sunshine 
of his kind, sympathizing presence brought its 
cheering influence. He had great power over 
Arthur ; he could raise him from his fits of 
gloomy despondency, when no one else dared 
to intrude upon him. He was so gentle, and 
so strong, stronger in his grand simplicity and 
his deep tenderness than Arthur Leigh in his 
lonely pride, supported by the convulsive 
energy that battled with despair. I saw very 
little of Dr. George. He was friendly enough ; 
the reserve was on my side. Friends meeting 
after long absence generally talk of the past ; 
our memories were buried in two graves ; one 
in a bleak, northern churchyard, the other 
across the waste of water in the primeval 
forests. And I never saw him alone. Miss 
Graham looked unconsciously for his visit ; 
all the strength that she had seemed to be 
borrowed from him. 

" What I should have done without him, 
my dear Miss Hope, before you came, I don't 
know," she said to me once. " I was again 
and again on the point of going, for I felt so 
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useless here. Bat when I spoke about it to 
him — for of course I dared not bint such a 
thing to Arthur — a few of his hopeful words 
seemed to do me so much good ; and by the 
way, my dear Miss Hope, I have often thought 
of asking you why do you always call him Dr. 
George ?'* 

" From old custom, I suppose. We used 
to call him Dr. George at Hirst ; it must have 
struck you as sounding odd." 

" Oh, dear no ! not at all. Well, perhaps 
just a little at first ; but you don't mind rae 
asking you ?" 

Certainly not.*' 

I am always so afraid of giving offence by 
my foolish questions. Did you know him well 
when he was in the north ?" 

" Yes, he lived quite close to us. He at- 
tended my uncle in his last illness, and he 
helped me through a fever." 

" And, of course, he was very much liked." 
•* Yes, he was both loved and respected." 
"I confess that I had a slight prejudice 
against him at first. Dr. Carr was such a 
fine, portly^looking man, one naturally felt 
confidence in him. Now Dr. Beresford has 
not his fresh complexion, and he stoops so 
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much, really I have been half inclined to think 
at times that he is consumptive. You did not 
consider him consumptive, did you ?" 

" Not at all," I answered, half amused. 

"And besides, my dear, I like to see a doc- 
tor a married man. I thought that Dr. Beres- 
ford was a widower at first ; and really, when 
I heard he was a bachelor, I felt slightly un- 
easy. I ventured to tell him once that he 
should take a wife to make his home com- 
fortable, and he said that he was wedded to 
his profession." 

** He has chosen an interesting bride." 

" What, my dear ? Do you know that he 
sometimes strikes - me as being like a clergy- 
man ? Is it not odd ? Not that he lectures 
one ; but you seem to get the same comfort 
from talking to him that you expect from a 
clergyman. Can you tell me how that is?" 

" I think because he takes a very high view 
of his profession. It is a sacred calling in his 
eyes. I don't wonder at it. A doctor sees 
so much suffering, both mental and bodily, 
when he is a wise and benevolent man, and a 
Christian, it may be as much his mission 
sometimes to minister to a mind diseased, as 
if he had the sanction of the Church." 
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" Well, I never thought of that before, but I 
dare say you are right ; and his profession is a 
very useful one. I'm sure, for my part, I don't 
know what we should do without doctors. I 
could not live long without medical advice." 

Lilian was dying. With the sickening ea- 
gerness of despair, as the dreaded emergency 
drew near, fresh resources were put forth to 
baffle the spoiler. The most eminent phy- 
sician in London was called in, to pronounce 
the verdict we shrank from hearing. We knew 
what his opinion would be, but we dared not 
confess the truth to ourselves. We sat waiting 
in painful anxiety — Miss Graham and myself, 
with Arthur Leigh — to hear the results of that 
consultation. Arthur's vehement agitation be- 
came too great for control ; he muttered some- 
thing about hearing Dr. F.'s opinion when he 
came home, and left the house hurriedly. The 
physician did not deceive us. Tenderly, al- 
most pitifully, but with a hand as firm as it 
was gentle, he tore down the few weak hopes 
which still lingered in our breasts. Poor Miss 
Graham was quite overwhelmed; there had 
been a slight improvement in Lilian's health 
for the last few days, and Miss Graham had 
cheated herself into the certainty of her recovery . 
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I succeeded in calming her at last ; then the 
thought flashed upon her, how would Arthur 
bear the intelligence, and her cries and tears 
broke out afresh. 

'' I tonnot see him to-day/' she exclaimed. 
''I must stay up-stairs, and you must tell 
him alone/' 

" You had better come down, Miss Graham ; 
the meeting will only be the more painful for 
being delayed, and I think he knows the truth 
already." 

" What if he should ask me ? Oh, Miss 
Hope, what can I say to him ?" 

*' I don't think he will ask. I am sure you 
had better come." 

" Well, my dear, if you think so, I'm sure I 
don't want to cause him any additional sorrow." 

No one spoke that day while we ate our 
gloomy meal. It seemed strange to see the 
routine of common life go on as usual, while 
the great change was so near. Miss Graham 
struggled hard for composure; at last her 
sobs broke out unrestrainedly ; she threw a 
despairing glance at me, and left the room. 

Then Arthur turned to me. I shall never 
forget that ghastly, sorrow-stricken face ; the 
blank despair, the terror of its appealing woe. 
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" Well, Miss Hope ?" 

I could not speak ; I only shook my head, 
and buried my face in my hands. A deep 
groan broke from his lips. His anguish was 
80 great, it recalled me from myself. 

" Arthur, I thought you knew." 

" Not this, Alice ! I cannot bear it. I have 
killed her." 

" Oh, Arthur, don't speak so !" 

" I have killed her, as surely as if a voice 
from Heaven said to me, ' Thou art the man,' 
and I cannot stay to see her die 1" 

"For her sake, hush ! Oh, Arthur, if she 
only knew how you loved her." 

" It is too late — she would not care to know 



now." 



"She would indeed. Her heart is breaking 
for you." 

He shook his head. 

" Not for me ; for my cruelty, perhaps. 
You don't know all ; you don't know, — and 
yon, above all women, must never know — with 
what deliberate malice 1 destroyed the last 
remnant of the love she had for me. She 
does not care to leave me ; she is glad. Oh, 
Lilian ! my own best love, — my heart's 
darling, — I cannot let her go !" 
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He sank his head on the table, his whole 
frame convulsed in that strong soul's agony. 
1 breathed a prayer for him in my heart, and 
1 left him alone with his God and his great 
sorrow. Almost mechanically, I went upstairs 
to Lilian's room. She was sitting up in bed, 
propped with pillows ; there was a strange 
light in her eye, and a faint blush on her 
clieek ; she looked unnaturally beautiful. I 
trembled as if I were in the presence of a 
spirit. 

" I have been waiting for you, Alice. They 
say I may talk as much as I like now ; — sit 
down beside me." 

" Don't talk just now," I said, while a tremor 
came over me. " Try to go to sleep." 

" In a little while. But I must speak to 
you first, and alone," she whispered. 

I signed to the attendant to leave the room. 

" You have been with me a long time," 
Lilian said, " and you must often have won- 
dered why I sent for you." 

" I was very glad to be with you ; I'll never 
leave you. But don't talk any more at 
present." She seemed to be collecting her 
strength. " I must speak — the doctor said I 
might. Turn your face to me, Alice ; lying 
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here so long, all through the silent nights, when 
I was awake, I have seen a great many things 
plainly that I never noticed when I was quite 
well, Alice. I never should have been Arthur's 
wife ; he never loved me." 

" He did, Lilian." 

" No, he only fancied it. I loved him, but 
not as a good wife should love, or else I would 
have made him happier. When you were here, 
you must have seen how unhappy he was." 

'' But I hoped that happiness was just be- 
ginning for you then." 

" It was all my fault ; I was very vain and 
wicked. You remember me talking of that 
fancy ball, Alice ?" 

" Yes." 

" All the misery began then. I did intend 
to give it up — indeed I did ; but Florence 
came to me that morning, after you were gone ; 
she did not mean any harm, but she said that 
it was only a tyrannical whim of Arthur's ; 
she said he wanted to take me out of the 
world altogether, and that that was the be- 
ginning of it. And then she said that you 
had persuaded him to be kind that night, only 
that he might get me into his power." 

" Oh, Lilian ! but you did not believe her ?" 
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** Not then ; but you know, Alice, you saw 
that I was wrong, and Arthur thought so 
much of you, I fancied he might have con- 
sulted you. He never said anything ; when 
he saw the preparations going on, he only 
asked me once, very coldly, what night I had 
fixed for my ball ; and the day before it he 
went away." 

" Did he stay long ?" 

"No; he came back the next day. He 
never said a word about it — never spoke to 
me, and I was so wretched. I visited a great 
deal that season ; and then I went to the 
Highlands with the Brooks' ; he only said 
* very well,' when I told him I was going. I 
don't know where he went to ; he was here 
when I came back to London, and in the 
winter, you know, my baby was born." 

" Was Arthur with you ?" 

" Yes, and he was so kind and gentle. I told 
him that I was very sorry for all I had done, 
and I really did think that we were going to be 
happy at last." 

** And were you not ?" 

" Something happened, Alice." She paused, 
and then she went on : " You know, Alice, 
that I often said what I should not have said 
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to Arthur, about my money. It was very 
cruel and wicked ; but I used to get so angry 
sometimes, and be never seemed to care for 
anything that I said but that. But oh I Alice, 
I did not know how much he felt it; aud 
when I was ill, I determined never to say an- 
other word to hurt him." 

She was fearfully agitated. I begged her 
to lie down, and to tell me no more ; but she 
was bent on making her full confession. I 
gave her some water, and she went on : — 

" We were very happy for a short time, till, 
one day when I was at the Brooks', Sir Mon- 
tagu said something quite accidentally about 
rebuilding Leigh Grange. I did not know what 
he meant. Florence looked very much surprised, 
and then she laughed, and told me that Arthur 
had lost all the money he had in a bank. He 
had money to pay besides, and he sold Leigh 
Grange rather than accept anything from me. 
She told me that I had better take care before 
he grew too independent. He was so fond of 
the Grange, Alice, and I'm sure I should Uke to 
have helped him. Don't you think he might 
have asked me ?" 

I could not answer Lilian. I could not bid 
those weary eyes^ look back along the dusty 
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track of life, and see what an erring path 
hers had been. But I recogoized the fatal 
mistake which had been made from the be- 
ginning. I saw that, from the morning on 
which they stood together at the marriage 
altar, these two had lived towards each other 
in a false position. I knew, by sure conviction, 
what a wrong, what a monstrous^ thing it is, 
that the weaker nature, the woman, the wife, 
who is bound by the laws of God and man 
to be subject to her husband, should hold 
such a mighty element of power in her feeble 
hand. 

"Did you say anything to him about it, 
Lilian ?" 

" He was in his painting-room when I went 
in, Alice. I told you that we were quite good 
friends then, and that made me more angry. 
I said that he had deceived me, that he put 
no confidence in me. He did not say much — 
only a few quiet, sneering words. I could 
have borne anything but that. If he had 
struck me, I would not have minded half 
so much." 

" What did you do ?" 

"I neither know what I did nor what I 
said. I lost all command over myself. I told 
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him that he bad no right to talk in that way 
to me — that he owed me everything he had in 
the world. He sat painting, without taking 
the sUghtest notice of me, and next I said that 
the room was mine — that I wanted to furnish 
it, and that his easel should not stay there any 
longer. And oh ! Alice, I can hardly tell you 
what I said then. The picture was a beautiful 
girl, nearly finished, and I said that I was sure 
it was some woman that he loved better than 
me. I took out my pocket-handkerchief and 
rubbed it all over. I did not mean to spoil it 
so much ; but it was wet, and it was quite 
ruined. Alice," she said, after a pause, in a 
low, resolute voice, " I am going to tell you 
what Arthur did then." 

" What do you mean ?" I asked, strangely 
awed, I hardly knew why. 

" He turned quite white, and he said that 
there was a woman whom he loved better than 
me — the only woman in the world who could 
hav« made him happy- — and that I should see 
her portrait, if I Uked. He unlocked a drawer, 
Alice, and he took out a picture of you." 

" Lilian !" I turned so faint, for my life I 
could not have spoken another word. 

" Yes, Alice, he told me about your taking 
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away the portrait that he had done of you at 
Sumnor Hall, and how he had sat up night 
after night to make another. I snatched it 
out of his hands, and tore it to pieces. I was 
going out of the room, but he stopped me. 
He took hold of my hands and forced me 
back into a chair. He said that I had de- 
stroyed the only thing in the world he valued, 
and then he told me all about loving you. He 
said that you were an angel ; that if he did not 
love you still, it was because he was unworthy 
of you, and that he could only reverence you ; 
and I don't know what happened next, Alice. 
I fainted ; and when I next saw him, he said 
that it was better for us both that we should 
be separated. I could not live alone ; I said 
that he would kill me if he talked that way. 
He was silent a little ; then he said that if I 
really wished it, he would do his duty by me, 
and stay as my protector, but that everything 
else was at an end between us." 

" Lilian, can you forgive me for the misery 
I have caused you both ?" 

'* It was not your fault, Alice. Arthur told 
me everything. I believed him then, and I 
believe him still more now. I was quite reck- 
less after that. I had caught cold, and I was 
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not at all well. I did not care ; I went out 
to balls every night, and danced more than 
ever I had done in my life. I broke a blood- 
vessel one night when I was waltzing ; and I 
have lain here ever since. Sometimes I have 
thought I would never die ; I know now that 
1 have only a very short time to live. I have 
waited till the end to tell you about this. And 
now, Alice, I know that Arthur is very mise- 
rable ; I have been a bad wife to him, and I 
want to die with the consciousness that I have 
done something to make him happy. I don't 
want him to forget me immediately ; but after- 
wards, when he thinks less of his grief, and 
only feels how very lonely his life is, I want 
you to remember that it was the dearest wish 
of my heart that you should be Arthur's wife ; 
will you promise me ?" 

1 asked God's help for the sacred duty that 
I had to perform. 

" Lilian, you must listen to me for a little 
while ; it is the solemn truth that I'm going 
to speak to you, and it will break my heart if 
you don't believe me. It was true what Arthur 
told you, but he had ceased to love me before 
he saw you. Do you remember the afternoon 
you came to Sumnor Hall P Our engagement 
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was broken oflP then. Arthur loves you now 
with the whole strength of his heart ; he is 
dying day by day for you ; will you not have 
pity on him, and restore to him the only chance 
of happiness he has in the world ? And, Lilian, 
I cannot give you the promise you ask. I will 
always be Arthur's friend ; but you see now 
that I can never be anything dearer to him." 

" And for yourself," Lilian whispered, the 
dawn of a new ecstasy steaUng over the pallid, 
death-like features. 

It would cost me only one more effort to 
give her the assurance that she needed ; I was 
resolved to make it. 

" I ninst bear my own burden. I might 
have been an honoured wife now. I might 
have been happy in the love of the noblest 
and truest- hearted man that ever lived. I 
sent him away once, because fate, that I could 
not control, separated us ; and, moreover, I 
thought I did not love him. He would have 
come back to me again, when I was poor and 
desolate ; but I was proud and self-willed. I 
thought at the time that I was doing right, 
that it was my humility that kept me back ; 
now I know that it was only false pride. And 
I know that if / had gone to him with all the 
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wealth of the world in my hand, I would not 
have lifted myself an inch nearer to his level 
than if I had been a beggar." 

"Ah! I should have thought of that/' 
Lilian sighed. 

" And I shall never marry now. He told 
me once that he would be faithful to me all 
his life; but I have wearied him out. He 
told me. I remember his very words, that if 
ever I learnt to return his love, ' he would be 
unchanged' — ^that I need not tell him, he would 
read it in my face. 1 have loved him longer 
than I know myself, but he does not care to 
read it now." 

'* AUce !" 

I had heard no footstep on the floor, but 
he was beside me ; he had heard my confes 
sion. I turned to him, and my homeless heart 
found its resting-place at last. I put my hand 
in his. And so our troth was plighted, silently 
and solemnly as befitted the awful presence in 
which we stood, but with love strong as death. 
And already death was standing by to claim 
our treasure. Dr. George put me gently from 
him, and turned to Lilian. 

" I must see Arthur," she said, in a hardly 
audible voice. 

VOL. Ill, A A 
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Dr. George bent over her with a restorative. 
She was so exhausted with the effort she had 
made, I thought she was dying. 

" Go for him, AHce," he said to me in a low 
voice ; and I went downstairs. I think Arthur 
had never stirred since I left the dining-room. 
I spoke. to him, but he did not look up. I 
put my hand on his arm, and tried to draw 
him away. 

" She wants you," I said. 

He looked bewildered and incredulous. 

" Has she told you ?" 

" Yes, everything ; and she wants you, only 
you/' 

He got up quite passively, and followed me 
to his wife's room. Dr. George passed through 
the opposite door into the ante-room, signing 
to me to come with him. And we left them 
alone. We sat very silently together ; he had 
my hand in his, or I should not have been 
conscious of his presence. I could hear Ar- 
thur Leigh's low, passionate words ; some, 
times I could even catch the breath of LiUan's 
faint whispers. Then there were reverent ac- 
cents, like the voice of prayer. I heard the 
clock strike ; we seemed to have sat in that 
room a long time. Suddenly Arthur opened 
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the door. " George, come here !" he spoke, 
quick and breathlessly. I felt turning to stone; 
I heard nothing ; the door was left open, but I 
dared not turn my head that way. Some one 
called me, and I went in. Arthur Leigh stared 
wildly at me as I crossed his path ; he rose 
from his seat, staggered, then he fell back, and 
covered his face with his hands ; and I knew 
that Lilian was dead. There was a long, solemn 
silence. We seemed to be holding deep com- 
munion with the Eternal. And then Dr. 
George said these words, " I am the resurrec- 
tion and the life; he that believeth in me, 
though he were dead, yet shall he live." 
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CHAPTER XII. 



** I weep for Adonais— he is dead. 



I* 



My story is nearly ended. I must tell of one 
more great sorrow, following so fast on the loss 
I was even now mourning, that the second 
blow seemed to deaden me into stupor, rather 
than to arouse any poignant anguish. And 
then the familiar faces that I have called to 
bear me company on the pathway of my 
written history, some from the happy home- 
hearth, and some, the dearest of them all, from 
the graves where they rest, not sorrowed for 
now, but not forgotten, must return for ever 
to the silent land of memory. We left the 
London house ; Miss Graham and I took the 
children to a fishing village on the coast, and 
Arthur was left alone with his dead. For 
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weeks he remained in that lonely hoiise^ seeing 
no one, not even Dr, George ; wrestling in 
silent agony with that sorrow, the most terrible, 
I think, that God ever calls his children to 
bear. Then he yielded to Dr. George's earnest 
entreaties, and became his guest. He came 
down at intervals, generally at the end of the 
week, to see his children. He did not stay with 
us, but at the village inn. I think that the 
sight of his little girls pained him ; the sound 
of their gay voices, — ^they were too young to 
know what they had lost-^jarred upon him, 
and roused him to a keener sense of his suffer- 
ing. It was not till after some weeks that I 
saw him. He had gone through a terrible or- 
deal. Sometimes, after a long interval, an in- 
terval of years perhaps, it happens that we 
meet a face that has once been familiar to us. 
Some fatal crisis of life has passed, and when 
we look upon the ravages which suffering has 
made, we say, '* Our friend is an altered man." 
I had heard the phrase, but I had never ap- 
plied it in its full force till I saw Arthur 
Leigh. It was not that the ardour of certain 
passions was quenched, while hitherto dormant 
emotions were stimulated into unwonted ac- 
tivity ; the current of his whole being had 
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met with a check, and had been violently 
forced into an opposite channel. Like one 
who has escaped from some imminent peril, 
who has been so near the unseen world that 
the present life and its realities seem strange 
to him, so it was with Arthur Leigh. He en- 
dured life rather than lived ; he was silent, not 
with the terrible mute gloom in which he had 
passed the long months of Lilian's illness, but 
he seemed to be preoccupied, he did not care to 
speak, common interests had lost all meaning 
for him. Dr. George often accompanied him 
on these visits ; he came at other times also, 
and we were all happier when our friend was 
with us. 

No one ever thought about a change in our 
present mode of life. Miss Graham had be- 
come so accustomed to my presence, she 
seemed to think me quite necessary to her. 
Again and again she assured me that she 
could not do without me — that I must not go 
yet ; if I hinted at the inevitable necessity of 
our speedy separation, she took refuge in her 
unfaiUng hysterics. I think that Arthur knew 
about my engagement, but I shrank from 
alluding to the subject. I could not bring 
my own future, with its dawning hopes, into 
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the presence of his blighted Ufe. And I could 
not marry and be happy while he was sunk in 
such hopeless sorrow. Absorbed though he 
was with his grief, he compelled himself at 
length to look steadfastly into the prospect be- 
fore him. He took a villa in the environs of 
London. Miss Graham agreed to remain with 
him as nominal mistress of his house, and 
guardian of his children, stipulating only for 
a cheerful companion to relieve her from the 
active cares that would be entailed upon her. 
I was to go back to Fairfield Rectory. The 
afternoon before the day fixed for our depar- 
ture, Arthur came to see us. 

It was a brilliant August afternoon. The 
fading summer had come forth in the pride of 
her passing pomp, with a daring challenge to 
the melancholy autumn, like the Eastern 
Queen, triumphant and defiant to the last, 
dying in all the dazzling splendour of her royal 
state. Arthur sat with me a long time. We 
were quite alone ; the children were out with 
their nurse, and Miss Graham was confined to 
her room with a head-ache. He spoke to me 
of Lilian for the first time since her death. 
He talked of her with such loving reverence, 
and in a' tone of such quiet resignation, that I 
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was comforted for him, and I fervently hoped 
that the bleeding heart-wounds were about to 
close at last. He talked to me of George ; he 
said of him all that he merited, all that my 
loyal heart loved to hear. I followed him to 
the door when he went away. He wished me 
every happiness in my new life. Arthur 
Leigh's were the first congratulations that I 
had received on my approaching marriage. 
Then he shook hands with me, long and 
warmly. I sometimes think that I feel that 
lingering pressure even yet. He went away, 
and I watched him till he was out of sight. 
Our house stood on the brow of a hill ; a steep 
path wound down to the sea shore ; I saw him 
ascend the cliflF, a bend in the road suddenly 
hid him from my sight, — I never saw Arthur 
Leigh again. 

There was many a waking eye, many a heart 
sick, between hope and fear, in our little ham- 
let that night. Sorrowful wives, anxious mo- 
thers, who had seen the pride of their lives, 
the prop of their homes, go out to sea full of 
buoyant life, watched and prayed, in terrible 
eagerness, for the dawn. The winds had 
arisen, and at the sound of their mightv voice, 
as at the call of a trumpet, the storm-clouds 
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had gathered, and there was wild warfare on 
the pathless sea. I sat alone^ and Ustened to 
the hollow roar of the raving tempest. It was 
late, but I could not rest ; for I thought of the 
labouring fishermen, in their tossing boats, of 
the weeping women at home, of their little 
children, sleeping through the ail-too familiar 
terror ; and I knew that there would be some 
breaking hearts that night. I fell into a 
strange mood. I had taken a book down 
from the shelf ; it was Tennyson's " Princess ;" 
and as I read of the "weird seizures" of 
the fair-haired Prince — how 

'' On a sudden, in the midst of men and day. 
And while he walked and talked, as heretofore, 
He seemed to move among a world of ghosts, 
And feel himself the shadow of a dream ;" 

something of the same dream-feeling came 
over me. The sounding strife of the winds, 
the agonized moaning of the raging sea, 
seemed very far away. It was a long, long 
time since Arthur had sat by my side in that 
very room, when I tried to recall his image as 
I saw him ascending the cliflF. I could re- 
member it only as the vanishing of a shadow. 
There was a knock at the door ; it was long 
past midnight, but I felt nothing of the 
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tremor which a summons at such a late hour 
would have caused me in general. I went out 
into the passage, and listened for a moment. 
Above the deafening roar of winds and 
waters, I thought I could hear men's stern 
voices and women's wailing cries. I opened 
the door. For an instant I was blinded by 
the rush of spray and rain ; then I saw Dr. 
George. The night was black; there was 
neither moon nor star ; but he held a lantern 
in his hand, and I saw that his face was 
ghastly pale. I turned very giddy and cold. 

" Alice !" he said, taking my hand — " but 
how cold you are ; don't tremble so." 

He came in, and set me on a chair in the 
passage. He was looking down upon me, 
leaning against the hall table. 

" Are you sitting up alone ?" he asked. 

" Yes ; they are all asleep, I think. What 
a fearful night it has been !" 

" Alice, can you bear a great shock ?" 

I was stiffening into rigid ice. I think I 
said "yes." 

" When did you see Arthur last ?" 

I knew the whole truth now. I looked into 
his eye for confirmation of the terror which 
had flashed upon me. 
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" Yes,** he said ; " you know what I came 
to tell you. Arthur is dead." 

" Dead ?" 

** You heard the storm to-night. He went 
out, as he has often done before, in a boat 
with two of the fishermen. One of the poor 
fellows is drowned too ; there is still some 
slight hope for the other. And, Alice love, I 
must leave you. I'm wanted on the beach." 

" Yes, go ; let me be alone." 

" Let me call up one of the servants ; I can't 
leave you in this way." 

" I would rather be by myself." 

" Then don't go back to that room ; go up- 
stairs and take some rest." 

His cold lips touched my forehead ; it was 
like ice meeting ice ; I felt the damps con- 
gealing on my brow. He stood at the foot of 
the stairs till I had reached my own room, 
and then I heard him go away. It seemed 
very strange. I was shocked and grieved, but 
I did not feel surprised, " The dead had had 
enough of life ;" he was weary of its heavy 
burden ; he wanted rest — and he was at rest 
now. He was so worn out, so crushed in 
spirit. I had seen him but that very after- 
noon, in humble, hopeful penitence, striving 
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painfully to take up the heavy cross, the weary 
load of the sorrowful world's care ; I had seen 
how weak the flesh was, though the spirit was 
willing to bear its burden. 

I was awed by the thrilling solemnity 
of this sudden call ; I was so deeply moved by 
the unutterable pathos of my friend's early 
death, that I could not realize it at first ; I 
was bUndly seeking for the full meaning of 
the strange, startling truth, and then it all 
came upon me in a rush, and the full tide of 
pent-up feelings burst forth, and overwhelmed 
me with its resistless vehemence. The bound- 
less love, the wild adoration, the deep devotion, 
the worship of that early passion, came back 
upon my heart with such a vivid re-creation 
of their intense rapture and their wild love in 
that strange paroxysm of grief, I forgot that 
there was anything remaining to me in life 
beyond chilling desolation ; and then came 
a gentler mood, and I remembered the friend 
whose career I had watched with such tender 
interest, with such a painful mingling of hope- 
fulness and despondency, and I thought of 
that wasted life, with its high impulses, its 
brilliant promises, and its impotent perform- 
ance, till I marvelled at the strange ways of 
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God to man. Lower natures than his had 
achieved excellence where he had failed ; 
meaner intellects had done great works where 
he left no other record than a blank page ; 
men less loving, and less lovable, had strewed 
the seeds of love in kindred hearts, while his 
hand had only planted thorns of bitterness ; 
that bright life had been a mistake, but I 
thought of the heaven above us, and of the 
missed work on earth which is to be accom- 
plished ; then I thought hopefully of the dead. 
The vanished life, with its erring or unattained 
aims, would rise again to higher purposes, 
which would surely be fulfilled ; the meteor 
flash, spent before it had lighted one weary 
world-traveller on his darksome way, would 
shine again with the steady lustre of an 
eternal star. I remembered the words that 
Dr, George had spoken by Lilian's death 
bed on that night of sorrow. I read our 
solemn service for the burial of the dead ; the 
reverence for the Divine had never died out of 
Arthur Leigh's world-stained heart; he had 
spoken words of solemn import to me to-day ; 
he had humbly prayed for the pardon which, 
even at the eleventh hour, is never denied ; 
his God^ in whom he had trusted, would be 
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pitiful to him, and a feeling of great peace 
came over me ; the earth walls were rent, the 
film was cleared from the spiritual eye, and I 
heard a voice from heaven, saying unto me, 
" Write, from henceforth, blessed are the dead 
which die in the Lord ; even so, saith the 
Spirit, for they rest from their labours." 

I did not leave my room the next morning 
till Dr. George came. I could not tell Miss 
Graham of Arthur's death. We stayed with 
the poor terrified woman till the first shock 
of bewildering grief was over ; she was like a 
child in his hands, and he soothed her with a 
gentle kindness, as powerful as it was tender. 
He told me that Arthur would be buried the 
next day, with the wrecked man who was 
drowned with him ; ours was not the only 
bereaved house in the village ; more than one 
of the frail fishing boats drifted homewards 
without its crew. Dr. George was our ad- 
viser and manager in everything. I was con- 
tent to be passive in his hands, to rest in en- 
tire dependence on him, and to let him think 
and act for me. By a will which Arthur had 
made after his wife's death, his friend Dr. 
Beresford was appointed his executor, and 
the guardian of his children. Miss Graham 
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was their only near relative on the maternal 
side. Arthur himself had neither sisters nor 
brothers. Dr. George persuaded Miss Gra- 
ham to take the children for the present to 
her home in Leamington ; they wept a great 
deal at par,ting with me, and declared that she 
was sinking rapidly under her heavy respon- 
sibilities. I returned to the Devonshire rectory. 
I was ill for some time, and my kind friend, 
Mr. Gray, watched over me with unwearied 
tenderness ; I recovered soon, but it was with 
shaken nerves and depressed spirits. Dr. 
George stayed with me as much as he could, 
but his duties in town were of course impera- 
tive, and as the winter drew near, and the 
empty London houses opened to receive their 
inmates, his visits became rarer and more 
hurried. 

I had been a burden to the Grays too long. 
The Mortimers invited me to spend Christ- 
mas at Weston Park, but the splendid festi- 
vities, with which they intended to enliven the 
dark January days at their country seat, were 
anything but alluring to me. Still, I put off 
the idea of my marriage from day to day. I 
had begun to dread anything like change. I 
lived in morbid apprehension of some fresh 
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sorrow. I could patiently sit still, and let fate 
do her worst. I dared not tempt her wrath 
by stirring from my passive quietude. Mrs. 
Gray had been very gentle and indulgent; 
now she reinforced my wavering energies by 
the elixir of her strong practical opinions. 
We had a long conversation one night; it 
lasted late into the small hours. It ended in 
a promise from me that before the joy bells 
from the old grey church below the hill, rang 
in the birth of Christ, I was to be George 
Beresford's wife. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

** Oh, my love, 

If now yoa*d stoop so low to take my love, 

The joy would set me,\like a star in heaven. 

So high up, I would ahine because of height. 

And not of virtue. 

Now I know 1 loved you." 

AuBORA Lbioh. 

Yb8, I married him ; faulty and imperfect as 
I had proved myself, unworthy as I still was 
to share his life, to be gladdened by his love, 
Dr, George made me his wife. We had a 
quiet wedding, neither lace, nor orange flowers, 
nor bridesmaids — no, not even a carriage and 
postilions. Mr. Gray married us ; Mrs. Gray 
stood by me at the altar, and Arthur Beres- 
ford gave the bride away. Yes, that magnifi- 
cent young hero honoured and adorned tho 
simple ceremony by his stately presence. 

VOL. III. B B 
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His rare personal beauty surpassed, if possible, 
his partial brother's encomiums ; a more per- 
fect specimen of masculine grace and dignity 
than this splendid Apollo, I never saw. It 
was to gaze on the princely soldier, not on 
those two much more magnificent personages, 
the bride and bridegroom, that the open- 
mouthed rustics crowded the little country 
cliurch. He stood upright, towering above 
the rest of the congregation, his arms folded, 
and his haughty head thrown slightly back, a 
fitting model for a Greek athlete. He was 
like a Greek, both in his faultless physical 
development, and in the finely chiselled 
classical features. His large blue eye was 
keen and clear, his face perfectly formed, his 
light curled moustache — the first ornament of 
the sort, I have reason to believe, which had 
been seen in these out-of-the-way parts within 
the memory of the oldest inhabitants — was the 
cynosure of all eyes, the crowning glory of 
the wedding party. He patronized his elder 
brother with regal condescension ; he was 
grandly sympathetic to me. 

"Arthur is sorry for you," Dr. George 
said, as the train which was to convey us to 
London moved ofi^, and the gaUant warrior 
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turned smiling away, and I really believe that 
Arthur was. 

And so we were married ; and I pray that 
every woman who reads my story, whether she 
pronounce her vows under the gaze of a 
wondering crowd, thronging to see how pride 
and wealth can sublimate that solemn rite 
into a gorgeous show, or whether, with quiet 
humility, she gives her heart in the loving 
presence of one or two kind friends, may 
crown the passing years with the happiness 
which made that day the most sacred of my 
life. Oh, husband I oh, faithful friend of 
my heart! as we walked on that morning 
through the churchyard walks, bordered with 
streaked evergreens and glossy-leaved laurels, 
so, in storm and in sunshine, over the treeless 
desert-paths of sorrow, over the pleasant roads 
of prosperity, shaded by their arched avenue 
of entwining branches, may we walk life's 
chequered journey, in love that never palls, 
and in trust that never wavers. 

Does the reader care to know the fate of 
my beautiful young cousins? Rosa is the 
bride of a Marquis, rich, handsome, and nuble 
as the Prince in a fairy tale. And Juliet? 
Gentle reader, Juliet is a rector's wife ; and I 
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think she has found her vocation. A firm 
will, a cool head, and a strong heart have 
guided her superabundant energies into a 
right direction. She presides over the soup 
kitchen in winter, and gives prizes for the best- 
kept gardens in summer. She is the terror 
of the idle, the patron saint of all the virtuous 
and industrious among her husband^s - parish- 
ioners. Her Sunday school is a model ; the 
samplers and copy books of the children are 
models also ; there is never a stitch awry in 
the first, never a blot in the second. She is 
rather imperious ; the slatternly wives and the 
romping half-grown girls hold her in whole- 
some awe. Also, in our visits to fiarhamp- 
ton Rectory, I have observed that the white- 
headed urchins do snatch up their marbles, 
and cease spinning their tops, when the 
clergyman's lady, with her proud step and her 
hawk eye, passes down the village. Not that 
she disapproves of wholesome recreation, but 
she exacts unlimited respect ; and to walk with 
my cousin JuUet is like making a royal pro- 
gress, only that Mrs. Bentick's subjects testify 
their loyalty by mute reverence. Still, she is 
very charitable and kind, and is deservedly 
loved and esteemed through the length and 
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breadth of her domain. Lady Mortimer is 
quite happy; she is proud of the Marchioness, 
proud to tread, as an honoured guest, in her 
daughter's aristocratic saloons. And when 
the patronizing fever begins to work, and she 
grows tired, as she sometimes does, of yield- 
ing the palm to her own child, she betakes 
herself to the Rectory, and astonishes the 
rustics, to whose untutored eyes a real lady 
is not an every-day sight, by her imperial 
splendor and her gorgeous condescension. 
Miss Graham's health failed, and her doctors 
recommended a few years' residence in Nice. 
My husband received a piteous letter from 
her, entreating him to come to Leamington 
to consult with her about Arthur's children. 
Dr. George obeyed the summons, and he 
brought the little orphans back to his own 
home. Evelyn has her father's smile and his 
free proud glance, but it is to Lilie that my 
heart yearns the most tenderly, as I twine my 
fingers round the dark curls so like her 
mother's. 

What a meeting that was ! One day in the 
summer following our marriage, Dr. George 
took me to a flower-show at Chiswick. We 
tired of the gay company after awhile, and 
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strolled down one of the quiet winding walks, 
which on these festive occasions are but little 
frequented by the pleasure-seekers. But we 
were not the only lovers of retirement that 
day. A turn in the road, and we were face 
to face with a gay group of radiantly attired 
ladies and sumptuous gentlemen. At a glance, 
my eye took in the whole party. Mr. Warren 
Hope, a little stouter, otherwise not at all al- 
tered in exterior, with Lady Goldie, now a 
hard, massive, middle-aged woman, on his 
arm. A few paces behind followed Mrs. 
Warren Hope, looking immensely complacent, 
somewhat refined in manner (probably this 
improvement was due to^the gentle influence 
of that accomplished master of ceremonies, her 
husband). Miss Jacob Thomson, elaborately 
over-dressed, buxom, blooming, and in over- 
flowing spirits, attended by a party of cavaliers, 
mostly stout and florid ; men of the Captain 
Jones stamp, in a word. Warren's eyes met 
mine. For an instant we both seemed fas- 
cinated by that mutual gaze ; then his pale face 
flushed scarlet, and I am sure that my com- 
plexion rivalled his. Lady Groldie looked me 
through and through, with skilfully unconscious 
eyes. I turned hurriedly round, to see what 
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my beloved husband thought of the singular 
rencontre. To my infinite surprise, this worthy 
individual, with his brows knitted into a 
thousand wrinkles, and his dear brown eyes 
tortured into an expression of unmitigated 
wonder, was returning with full interest the 
curious examination of the two younger ladies. 
Juliana surveyed him with an air of killing 
scorn, tossed her feathered head, and giggled ; 
Matilda gave him a steady, uncompromising 
stare, not of the most benevolent kind — not, in 
a word, the sort of look which I trust she kept 
in readiness for the delectation of her respect- 
able husband. I seized George's arm, and 
hurried him off. 

*' That woman must be a Gorgon. I think 
she has turned you to stone." 

" My dear Alice." 

I do not like to be called " my dear Alice." 
These few words express bewildered and doubt* 
ful curiosity at my vagaries. 

" Oh, George, was there ever anything so 
remarkable and unexpected P*' 

" It was very remarkable and very unex- 
pected to see these ladies stare at me in that 
curious way. What could they mean, Alice ? 
I don't think I knew them, and I fancied that 
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their looks betrayed both contempt and hos- 
tility." 

" Their look betrayed a great deal of im- 
pertinence/* I answered wrathfully — " the idea 
of their presuming to lift their eyes to you at 
all. I wish I had asked them how they dared." 

" My love, they did me no harm. You must 
pay the penalty of having a handsome hus- 
band. I wonder who they were — duchesses, 
do you think? Your lilac dress and white 
bonnet made you look like a simple shepherdess 
beside them.*' 

" Don't you know them ?" I exclaimed in 
amazement ; " did you not see him ?" 

" See him — and pray who is he, Mrs. 
Beresford ? This must be looked into." 

" Oh George, don't laugh ; it was Warren, 
and the ladies are his wife and sister-in-law." 

No answer. " Dr. George, don't you hear 
me ?" 

"The villain !" my husband muttered, sotto 
voce, " Did he see you ?" he asked, suddenly. 

" See me ! — I should think he did ! And he 
stared at me, too, just as you and his wife 
stared at each other." 

Another sotto voce — "Confound the inso- 
lent scoundrel !" Dr. George was not addicted 
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to strong expletives ; but Warren's mantle 
seemed to fall upon him when any casual cir- 
cumstance invoked the memory of that gentle- 
man. "And so that was what you were 
blushing for. I suppose. Very pretty indeed ! 
See if I ever bring you anywhere again !'* 

" You are quite mistaken ; it was only the 
reflection of Mrs. Warren's scarlet ribbons." 

" Which was Mrs. Warren ? They all 
looked scarlet to me." 

" She was the one that enchained your gaze, 
as I told you before; the fair one. The 
black-eyed one is Mrs. Thom3on." 

" Your cousin has chosen an amiable-looking 
bride. What a vindictive look she gave me !" 

''Did she not? Warren has a taste for 
vinegar. He resembles you in that respect, 



sir." 



" Don't slander my wife, if you please, nor 
me either." 

" Miss Matilda was a great heiress. Why 
did you not follow up your resemblance to her 
husband, and marry a great heiress too ?" 

"It was odd, wasn't it? You'll hardly 
credit it, but unfortunately none of the great 
heiresses would have me ; so, you see, I was 
just obliged — " 
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" Oh ! yes — I understand all about it. 
Your Christian resignation does you much 
honour." 



My husband is a good man. Still he has 
his faults ; and one of his most crying sins is 
the unaccountable and indescribable selfishness 
which he displays on the much-mooted ques- 
tion of the first reading of the morning news- 
papers. I need not enlarge upon the painful 
topic, as I am given to understand that this is 
an offence by no means uncommon among his 
amiable sex. I have reason to believe that 
Dr. George repenteth him of the evil, not with 
that true contrition which would lead him to 
redeem his good name by turning from the 
error of his ways, but with a feeble, vacil- 
lating remorse, which seeks to make restitu- 
tion by modifying the injuries he inflicts. For 
example, he is accustomed to read interesting 
scraps of intelligence to me at breakfast time, 
after the fashion, I believe, of all well-regu- 
lated English gentlemen. More than once he 
has declaimed, to our mutual edification, cer- 
tain parliamentary speeches, delivered in the 
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British House of Commons by that active and 
able politician, the honourable member for 
Whorlton, Warren Hope, Esq. Warren Hope, 
Esq. is a great man, and a great orator be- 
sides. He is liberal in his politics, an enthu- 
siast in the cause of reform. He is very great 
on the moral and intellectual regeneration of 
the lower classes ; he lectures on social science 
at mechanics' institutes ; he descants on his 
favourite topic at public dinners ; his wise and 
temperate schemes of improvement invariably 
bring down the *' hears" of the house ; but he 
rises to his most stupendous flights of elo- 
quence in the Athenaeum of the flourishing 
borough which he represents. 

One morning, not long after our Chiswick 
meeting. Dr. George was more than usually 
engrossed in his matutinal studies, I had 
presumed to address a mild remark to him once 
or twice, to which gentle expression of feeling I 
received no answer, save a nod, or an inarticu- 
late growl. At last he exclaimed, with great 
animation : — 

" Hallo ! what have we here ?*' 

I, glancing over the teapot, ** Oh ! George, 
how you frightened me. What is it ?" 

" Guess.'* 
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" How can I gue^s ? Either tell me, or give 
me the newspaper ; I'm sure you have had it 
long enough ! What is it about ?" 

** It is about a friend of yours, who has 
come to very great glory ; a gentleman whom 
the Queen delighteth to honour." 

I rose to great impatience, but Dr. George 
waved me off, and held the coveted prize out 
of my reach. 

" Sit down, and you shall hear. But look 
to your complexion. You had better not be- 
tray any emotion ; I warn you !'* 

" Well, only go on." 

" Her Majesty has been graciously pleased 
to — to do what now ?" 

" To appoint George Beresford, M.D., to the 
post of Physician in Ordinary to the Royal 
Household. Is that it ?" 

" Not exactly ; that will be in to-morrow's 
papers, perhaps ; — to bestow the honour of 
baronetcy on Warren Hope, Esq., M.P., of 
Hopetown Towers, Cornwall, Hirst Hall, 
Northumberland, and Upper Brook Street, Lon- 
don. Now, what do you think of that ?*' 

** Lady Hope ten thousand a year !" I ex- 
claimed. 

** Ah ! so you envy her ladyship ?" 
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" Very much indeed !** 
" Shall we call on them, Alice ?" 
" I think we had better. Lady Hope used 
to be hypochondriacal. It is a pity for the prac- 
tice to go out of the family ; it might bring 
us in — " 

" Beware of avarice, my love. It was a 
perfectly disinterested visit that I spoke of. 
Now, I should say Sir Warren Hope is the 
greatest man of your acquaintance." 
" No. I know one greater." 
" Who is your illustrious exception ?" 
" Dr. George." 



THE END. 
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